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ALEXANDER LAWRENCE POSEY 
By DORIS CHALLACOMBE 


‘*O, golden breasted bird of dawn, 

Through all the bleak days singing on, 

Till winter woo’d a captive by thy strain 
Breaks into smiles, and spring is come again.’’! 


Oklahomans, as they peruse the rare poems of the greatest 
native poet, are privileged to have their lives sweetened by this 
sentiment. As a political and educational leader, Alexander Posey 
was excelled by none of his contemporaries. Living during a period 
when tribal affairs were being concluded, he served his people 
as only one of incomparable understanding could serve them. 


Lewis H. Posey, father of Alexander, was Scotch-Irish. He 
was born in the Indian Territory in that section known as the 
Creek Country in 1841. He was said to be a man with a jovial 
disposition. This trait was outstanding in his son, Alexander. 
Lewis Posey had a knowledge of the English language and of 
mathematics. He served as United States Marshall at Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas, before his marriage. 


The mother of Alex Posey was Pohas Harjo whose English 
name was Nancy Phillips. She was a full blood Creek of the 
Wind clan. She married Lewis Posey at the age of fifteen, and 
Alexander was born during her seventeenth year. 


The Harjo family is one of the most noted Indian families. 


It is the oldest family of the Muskogees or Creeks. 


Mrs. Posey was a devoted mother and a devout and sincere 
Christian, belonging to the Baptist Church. She was urged by 
her husband to use her inherited wealth in the education of her 
children. 


“To An Indian Meadow Lark”, Memoirs of Alexander Posey, 1910. 
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Alexanader L. Posey was born in the Creek nation about 
eight miles from where the town of Eufaula, Oklahoma, now 
stands, August 3, 1873. 


Alex was to show marked genius in human understanding 
and an unusual comprehension of the beauty of the soul and the 
spirit. He was a child of happy disposition, carefree and playful. 
He grew into manhood with Tom, a full blood, whom his father 
had adopted. Alex tells in one of his stories about the Creek 
prophet and medicine man, Chologee. He and Tom had on one 
occasion placed a dead snake in the path where the old man would 
have to pass. They waited in hiding to see if he would be fright- 
ened.? This story and other similar ones were evidences of the 
wit and humor which made him popular with his companions. 


Mrs. Posey was a true mother in thoughtfulness and eare of 
the boy. He tells in later years of the ‘‘sweeps’’ she made for 
him. He speaks of the ‘‘days of lost sunshine’? when he played 
in them. 


Early in life, Lewis Posey arranged for the beginning of 
Alexander’s education. A private tutor was his first experience. 
He studied the English language, but always seemed to prefer to 
speak in his native Creek tongue. Alexander tells this story in 
one of his writings. 


“‘T never spoke any English until compelled to speak 
it by my father. One evening when I blurted out in the 
best Creek I could command, and began telling him about 
a horse hunt, he cut me off shortly: ‘Young man, if you 
don’t tell me that story in English after supper, I am 
going to wear you out.’ I was hungry, but this put an 
abrupt end to my desire for the good things I had heaped 
on my plate. 


“‘T got up from the table and made myself useful 
—brought water from the well, turned the cows into the 
pasture—thinking maybe this would cause him to forget 
what he had said. My goodness, however, was without 


2Private collection of letters and clippings in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 
*Posey, Mrs. A. L., Memoirs of Alexander Posey, 1910, 


ee 
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avail, for as soon as he came from the table he asked me 
in a gentle but firm voice to relate my horse-hunt. Well, 
he was so pleased with my English that he never after- 
wards allowed me to speak Creek.’’ 


Alex attended grade school in Eufaula. He proved to be a 
student with an immediate desire for learning. During the long 
winter evenings, he listened to the tales, legends and folk lore of 
the Indian race, as related by his mother. His desire to write 
did not develop until after he had entered Bacone University. 


He was able to enter the second academic grade at the age 
of seventeen. Although he was timid and reserved, the kind and 
thoughtful guidance of A. C. Bacone, President of the College, 
soon caused him to feel free to indulge in the campus activities 
with enthusiasm and success. 


Posey acted as librarian on Sundays during his stay at the 
University. He set type after school hours on week days for the 
Bacone Indian University Instructor. Posey made his first con- 
tribution to the literary world in the October, 1892, issue. It 
was the poem, ‘‘The Comet’s Tale.’’ His next article published 
was ‘‘The Indian: What of Him?’’ This was followed by ‘‘The 
Sea God’’, ‘‘Death of a Window Plant’’, ‘‘The River Strange’’, 
and ‘‘Fixico Yahola’s Revenge.’’ 


He attracted great attention by the delivery of the commence- 
ment address at the time of his graduation from college at the 
age of twenty-two. His subject was ‘‘Does it Pay to Educate the 
Indian?’ The genuineness of his interest in the subject, and the 
fervor of his delivery, made this speech the oustanding address 


of the evening. 


Posey was a young man of striking appearance, dressed usually 
in tailored attire, with immaculate gloves and a stick. In deserib- 
ing his appearance, F. S. Barde, of Guthrie, writes: 


‘‘His complexion was swarthy, his hair glossy black, 
and his eyes, brilliant, dark, and expressive. His features 
bore marked resemblance to those of Shelley. His imagi- 
nation, tinged with the melancholy of his race, and his love 
of nature, tender and romantic, were inheritances from 
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tribal generations that knew all the ways of the wind, 
the sky, and the earth.’’s 


The Creek nation affairs were in need of an able and honest 
leader at this time. Posey was elected in 1895 to a seat in the 
House of Warriors, of the Creek Legislature. He attended all the 
meetings of the Councils or Conclaves in the Indian Territory 
where he acted with shrewdness and competency for his tribe. 


In 1896, Posey was Superintendent of the Creek Nation 
Orphan Asylum at Okmulgee. A short time before, he had been 
introduced to Miss Minnie Harris of Fayetteville, Arkansas, a 
woman of culture and charm. The following entry was written in 
his journal under the date of January 4, 1897: 


“‘T have nowhere mentioned my ‘better half’. The 
story of our courtship and marriage would make a read- 
able romance. I was introduced to her one morning nearly 
two years ago by J. N. Thornton, ‘ye’ editor of the Indian 
Journal, at breakfast in the hotel at Eufaula. The beauty 
of the young school teacher thoroughly charmed me; and 
though I saw her frequently, I could not sufficiently over- 
come my Indian nature to talk with her. She went away. 
I thought of her constantly; would sometimes grow 
anxious to declare my love by letter. Two months passed 
and she returned to take up her work. One day I made 
it convenient to pass by the school-house. I got a glimpse 
of her as I hurried by on my ‘ballie’, and another ag I 
returned. My love grew deeper. Three months later I 
was elected to the position I now hold. One night I was 
at Eufaula, and by chance, met her. I offered her a place 
in my school. She accepted it and when summer was 
come again, ‘two hearts beat as one’.’’s 


Posey was superintendent of the Orphans Home at Okmulgee 
until 1897, when he resigned. The Superintendency of Public 
Instruction of the Creek Nation was the next public position he 
occupied. He did not serve long, however, as he saw the need 
of going back to his home near Stidham, Oklahoma. 
eePrvate Coleencd of Letters and Clippings in the Oklahoma Historical 
Building, Loaned me on June 23, 1933. 


Posey, Mrs, Minnie. Memoirs of Alexander Posey. Library of John F, 
Davis, Okemah, Oklahoma. 
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It was during the time he spent on his farm that he wrote 
the most beautiful of his poems. The prevailing atmosphere of 
his home was one of contentment and tranquility. He was able 
to spend most of his forenoons in writing. His aftrenoons were 
spent in rambling through: the woods of his farm in company 
with his wife. The companionship of his family was a constructive 
factor in the success of his writings at this time. His great love 
for his mother was an added inspiration. He never failed to spend 
Christmas with her. 


Posey was a scholar of marked ability. This was shown in 
the selection of books for his library. He was very fond of read- 
ing, and while on canoe trips down the Canadian River he read 
books on Creek anthology. 


He was not to remain undisturbed long. A man possessing 
such executive ability could not go unnoticed. The National High 
School at Eufaula needed a superintendent, and the people of his 
tribe persuaded him to serve. Then, after serving satisfactorily 
in this capacity, he was persuaded to become superintendent of 
the Wetumpka National School. Following this, he returned to 
Eufaula to take editorial charge of the Indian Journal. 


It was at this time that the Dawes Act was closing up affairs 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, and sentiment among the members 
of the tribe was divided on important matters. Posey sought to 
express his opinion and the opinion of the leaders of his tribe in 
a series of letters dealing with the course of events by which the 
Indian was being displaced in his native land. They were designed 
as conversations between Wolf Warrior, Kono Harjo, and Took- 
pofko Miceo, old Creek men, and men prominent in Indian Terri- 
tory affairs. These prominent white men were spoken of with 
the following names: Tams Bixby was ‘‘Toms Big Pie;’’ Pliny 
Soper was ‘‘Plinty-so-far’’; Secretary Hitchcock was ‘“Secretary 
Its-cocked’’; Governor Haskell was ‘‘Governor C. N. Has-it’’; Sen- 
ator Owen was ‘‘Colonel Robert L. Owes-em.’’ These letters at- 
tracted world-wide attention. The London Times asked for per- 
mission to print them. They were known as ‘‘The Fus Fixico 


Letters.’’ 


Posey edited the Indian Journal for more than two years. 
He was next employed on the Muskogee Times at Muskogee. He 
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had worked with the Times only a short time when he was offered 
a job in the United States Indian Agency at Muskogee. With 
Drennan C. Scraggs, he took charge of the Creek Enrollment Party 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, at the request of the Dawes Com- 
mission. It was the duty of this party to appraise the land held 
by the Indian Tribes, preparatory to the making of allotments. 
The Indians had great faith in Posey and he was enabed to do 
a good piece of work in this field. 


The wiser men among the tribe thought it best to call a 
constitutional convention and apply for statehood. Accordingly, 
they met at Muskogee, August 21, 1905. Posey was made secre- 
tary of this body. He formulated in large the constitution and 
proposed the name ‘‘Sequoyah’’ for the new state. Much credit 
for the success of Indian Territory is due Posey. 


At the close of this period in the fascinating life of the 
Indian bard, he decided to return to the Indian Journal at Eufaula. 
Upon notice of his intentions, the McAlester News wrote under the 
caption ‘‘Fus Fixico Back’’: 


‘“‘Alexander Posey again takes charge of the Eufaula 
Indian Journal. There will be joy at least throughout 
Oklahoma newspaperdom over the following announce- 
ment in the Muskogee Phoenix: ‘ Alex Posey, the Bard of 
Tuledge, the writer of the famous Fus Fixico Letters, has 
gone back to his rightful calling after four years of 
battling the vulgar commercial world. ...... This is 
the oldest newspaper in Oklahoma, having been established 
in 1877. During the years of 1902 and 1903, Mr. Posey 
was editor of the Journal and won fame as an Indian 
dialect writer. He then came to Muskogee and was em- 
ployed on the old Muskogee Times, after which he went 
into the Government service where he remained until a 
little over a year ago. While in the government employ, 
Posey succeeded in getting Crazy Snake to come in and 
take his allotment. In addition to editing the Journal, 
Mr. Posey will do literary work. The press of Oklahoma 
will weleome him back into the fold.’’s 


sPrivate Collection of Letters and Clippings in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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A short time after this, Posey became quite a figure in the 
dispute over the location of the McIntosh county seat. Posey was 
a strong advocate for its location at Eufaula, while a group headed 
by Oblenness of Hoffman were working for Checotah. Many 
articles and items were exchanged in the ensuing contention. 
Eufaula was eventually chosen. 


On the 27th day of May, 1908, Posey started from Muskogee 
to Hufaula with R. D. Howe, an attorney. This trip was destined 
to prove fatal for the one who was honored and revered among 
his people. The railroad bridge had washed out near Wells and 
it was impossible for the train to go on. The train was stopped 
and the two men talked over the idea of walking the rest of the 
way. They found the road bed and the track were both washed 
out, so they planned to have two negroes row them across. The 
water was so swift that the boat became unmanageable. After 
jumping into the roaring swirling stream, they tried to swim to 
shore. Obstructions in the form of railroad ties, wire, and siding, 
prevented Posey from reaching shore. Assistance from his com- 
panion and the efforts of those on shore and in boats failed to 
save him. His body was recovered about a month later. 


A tribute to Posey written in the Muskogee Phoenix by S. M. 
Rutherford July 23, 1908, reads as follows: 


“What we mourn here is not Posey, but the workshop, 
the tenement of clay in which he developed and cultivated 
those qualities of heart and mind which alone move us to 
this devotion . . . He loved nature, and in the silence of his 
own heart and in his own way, worshiped nature’s God. 
hey an In all hig thoughts and expressions, however, he 
disclosed a belief of and a reliance in a universal religion, 
comprehensive enough for the whole human race. ... . 
To him life was not vouchsafed as a period for selfish 
indulgences, nor to be regarded as a void in the cycles 
of eternity, but rather as an earthly sojourn of probation 
full of life and consequences for which he was to answer 
at the last great day. Instead of mourning, let us look 
up and address in the words of the poet: 


‘The day has come, not gone, 
Thy sun is risen, not set, 
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Thy life is now beyond 

The reach of death or change 

Not ended, but begun, 

Oh, noble soul, Oh gentle heart, hail and farewell’!’’ 


7Op cit 


Among the relatives still living are Mrs. Pohas Harjo-Posey, 
mother of Alexander Posey, who lives on a farm near Wewoka, 
Oklahoma. A son lives in the East, and his wife, Mrs. Minnie 
Posey, is living in California. Her exact address is not available 
at this writing. 
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REV. THOMAS BERTHOLPF, 
1810—1867. 


Rev. Thomas Bertholf, son of John W. Bertholf and Eliza- 
beth (Perry) Bertholf, was born July 12, 1810, in Orange County, 
New York, sixth child of a family of thirteen, their names and 
dates of birth being as follows ,to-wit 


William Bertholf, born January 5, 1802; Samuel Bertholf, 
February 21, 1803; Henry B. Bertholf, December 9, 1804; Han- 
nah Bertholf, January 19, 1806; James P. Bertholf, October 3, 
1808; Thomas Bertholf, July 12, 1810; John I. Bertholf, July 4, 
1812; Mareus O. Bertholf, February 12, 1814; Edward Bertholf, 
April 9, 1816; Elizabeth Bertholf, June 28, 1818; Jesse Bertholf, 
August 9, 1820; Sarah Bertholf, August 20, 1822, and Caroline 
Bertholf, August 22, 1823. Their father, John W. Bertholf, was 
born on the 13th day of March, 1779, and died October 24, 1835; 
their mother, Elizabeth (Perry) Bertholf, was born on the 16th 
day of June, 1783, and died in March, 1837. 


At the age of twenty-two Thomas Bertholf was admitted on 
trial in the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at its session at Jacksonville, Illinois, in September, 1832, being 
immediately transferred to the Missouri Conference, which had 
jurisdiction over the Cherokee and Creek country in the Indian 
Territory ; at its session that year at Pilot Grove, Missouri, he was 
received by transfer from the Illinois Conference, and assigned 
to ‘‘Missions and Schools,’’ in the Cherokee Nation, at Adair 
School number two,' in Flint District in what is now Adair 
County. 


At Mountain Spring Camp Ground, Arkansas, in 1833, with 
Bishop Soule presiding, the first annual Conference held on the 
soil of Arkansas, Thomas Bertholf remaining on trial, was assigned 
to ‘‘Missions and Schools,’’ at Key’s School number two located 


two miles south of Tahlequah in the Cherokee Nation, and named 


in honor of Isaac Keys, a prominent Cherokee Indian. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1833, Thomas Bertholf was married to Nancy Keys, 


\Jewell’s History of Methodism in Arkansas, pp. 82, 83 and 84; Minutes 
Annual Conference, 1832-33, pp. 171-173. 
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daughter of Isaac, and immediately set about to build a home 
nearby, of hewn pine logs. Some years later, when saw mills were 
brought into the country, it was weather-boarded. The old house 
is still occupied as a residence. 


Thomas Bertholf built a church there, calling it ‘‘Riley’s 
Chapel’’ in honor of his wife’s mother’s family, the Rileys. Back 
in the old Nation in Alabama, in 1822, her grandfather, Richard 
Riley, became the first Cherokee class leader of the Methodist 
Church.? It was through his solicitation that Methodist Mission- 
aries entered the Nation.? 


In Jewell’s History of Methodism in Arkansas, page 88, con- 
cerning Thomas Bertholf and his ministry appears the following: 


“‘Bertholf’s ministry was altogether in the Indian 
country. By marriage he was connected with the Cher- 
okees. In 1836 when I first knew him he was spare- 
made, light hair, inclined to be curly, light blue eyes, and 
in the social circle a most pleasant and companionable 
man. He preached acceptably and was one of the weep- 


2Jewell’s History of Methodism in Arkansas, p. 394; History of Methodism 
in Alabama, by Anson West, pp. 384-5; and The Development of Methodism in 
the Old Southwest, 1783-1824, by Walter Brownlow Posey, pp. 85-7. 

History of Methodism in Alabama, p. 394; The Development of Methodism 
in the Old Southwest, 1783-1824, p. 85; “In the spring of 1822 Richard Riley, a 
prominent half-breed of the Cherokee Nation, living twelve miles south of Fort 
Deposit, Alabama, requested Rev. Richard Neeley, assistant on the Paint Rock 
Circuit (Huntsville District) to preach at his (Riley’s) house. To this request 
Neeley gave a ready consent. With the aid of Rev. Robert Boyd who also 
traveled in that circuit, Neeley formed a society of thirty-three members, of 
which Riley was recognized and accepted as the leader. The society continued 
with such enthusiasm that William McMahon, presiding elder, thought it wise 
to hold a quarterly meeting at Paint Rock. The success of this work was reported 
to the conference which met in Greene County, Tennessee, in October, 1822. 
The report recommended that a mission should be established in the Cherokee 
Nation, that a missionary should be established in the Cherokee Nation, that 
a missionary should be appointed to reside in the neighborhood of Riley in order 
to preach to the Indians and instruct the children, that a committee should be 
appointed to receive subscriptions and solicit donations for the support of the 
mission. For a committee to arrange the mission, the conference chose William 
McMahon, Thomas Stringfield, and Andrew J. Crawford. The last was appointed 
missionary, his services in West Tennessee having furnished him with the neces- 
sary training and experience. Crawford arrived at Riley’s in December and 
made known his mission. Riley approved Crawford’s plans for the establishment 
of a school for the Indian children. The school commenced on December 30 
with twelve children, and the enrollment soon increased to twenty-five. Gratifying 
results came quickly; in a short time the children learned to spell words of 
three and four syllables. Both preaching and teaching met some opposition 
from the Indians, but this hostile feeling soon passed away.” 
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ing prophets. When I last knew him his home was on the 
Illinois Creek in the Cherokee Nation, near the present 
town of Tahlequah. In returning from Washington 
County, Arkansas, in the early days of 1837, I was belated 
and lost my way, but at last reached the home of young 
Wolf, a good brother of the Cherokee Nation, and a faith- 
ful local preacher. At hig house that night I met Bro. 
Bertholf. He was filling an appointment at Bro. Wolf’s 
that night and I came on them a little while before he 
closed his sermon. He was preaching about the well of 
living water springing up into everlasting life. He was 
talking in a fine mellow strain, and as usual he was cry- 
ing and the rest were enjoying it to the full. It was a 
regular old-fashioned Methodist meeting. Except Bro. 
Bertholf, I have not met any of that company since, but 
when God makes up his jewels they will be of them; for 
they are worthy. In the fall of 1837 he accompanied 
Bro. Harrell to the last quarterly meeting in the Choctaw 
Nation, and we journeyed from there to the Conference 
at Little Rock together, where we parted to meet again 
in the future. My company has gone before. Young 
Wolf was converted in the old Nation, came West as a 
local preacher and was a great stay and support to the 
first missionaries in the West. He interpreted the first 
sermon I attempted to preach to the Cherokees. He was 
a large man, not tall, but ‘wide around.’ My recollection 
is, that his weight was about 300. He spoke English very 
well and in his own tongue was said to be a good speaker 
and an able preacher. Long since he has been gathered 
to his Father’s. Doubtless his children and his grand- 
children remain to this day. The family of Bro. Bertholf 
remain citizens of the Cherokee Nation.’’ 


The children of Thomas Bertholf and Nancy Bertholf, with 
the dates of their birth, are as follows: John W. Bertholf, born 
July 3, 1834; Elizabeth L. Bertholf, August 1, 1836; Jane Bert- 
holf, December 16, 1837; Isaac Bertholf, October 24, 1839 ; 
Thomas Bertholf, Jr., January 25, 1841; Cornelia Bertholf, Jan- 
uary 2, 1845; Wm. H. Bertholf, October 14, 1846; Electa Bertholf, 
October 15, 1848, and Richard R. Bertholf, born January 12, 1850. 
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Not only did Thomas Bertholf marry one of Isaac Keys’ 
daughters, but his brother Marcus O. Bertholf, who followed his 
preacher brother to the Cherokee country five years later, also 
another, Electa Keys, in 1838. Martha, daughter of the latter 
couple, became the wife of Pleasant Porter, Chief of the Creek 
Nation; other daughters, Letitia and Naney married William 
Madden and Otto Zufall, all prominent in the Creek Nation just 
prior to statehood. 


At the Conference in 1834 Thomas Bertholf being admitted 
into full connection, was assigned to '‘‘ Missions and Schools,’’ at 
School number three, Canadian District, near what is now Web- 
bers Falls. In 1835 having been ordained a Deacon, he was placed 
in charge of the Cherokee Cireuit. 


Prior to 1836 Arkansas Territory and Cherokee and Creek 
Nations were a part of the Missouri Conference. At the General 
Conference in Cincinnati in May, 1836, was created ‘ the Arkansas 
Conference which held its first session at Batesville, Arkansas 
Territory, with Bishop Morris presiding. At both this session and 
at the one the following year, Thomas Bertholf answering to the 
roll call was assigned to the South Indian Mission, Cherokee Cir- 
cuit. 


At the third session of the Arkansas Conference held in the 
town of Washington, Hempstead County, Arkansas, in 1838, 
Thomas Bertholf was located, probably due to ill health. No 
Bishop being present, John Harrell, a co-laborer with Thomas 
Bertholf in the Indian Mission work, was elected to preside. To- 
gether these two faithful servants labored for their Lord and they 
lie buried in Old Ashbury Mission Cemetery near Eufaula. In 
1840 Thomas Bertholf, being re-admitted to the Conference, was 
assigned to Fort Smith, Arkansas. In 1841 he was sent to the 
upper Cherokee Mission, in 1842 to the Creek Nation, and in 1843 
to the Grand River Mission, Cherokee Nation. 


4Jewell’s History of Methodism in Arkansas, p. 91: “In the new Conference 
was included all of Arkansas, North Louisiana, Indian Territory and Sulphur 
Fork Country in what is now Texas. The division gave the Choctaws to the 
new Conference. Before this they were in the Mississippi Conference.” See 


also Dr. A. W. Wilson’s book entitled, Missions of the M. E. Church South, p. 16, 
published in 1888, 


ee ee « 
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At the General Conference in 1844, the Indian Mission Con- 
ference being created, it held its first session at Riley’s Chapel. 
He acted as host minister, and with D. B. Cummings, was appointed 
to superintend religious exercises. For the next Conference year 
he was assigned to the Creek-Cherokee District. In 1845, Bertholf 
was superannuated, but in 1846 his relation was changed to an 
effective one. 


In 1850 he again asked to be ‘‘located’’ and no record again 
appears of him on the Conference Minutes until 1857, when he 
opened the Conference with prayer and asked to be re-admitted, 
which request was granted. 


In 1859, Rev. Mr. Bertholf was appointed assistant to the 
Manual Labor School, and Presiding Elder of the Cherokee-Creek 
District. In 1861 he was elected delegate to the General Confer- 
ence. In 1862-3, on account of the War, he retired to Boggy 
Depot.® 


In 1864, Thomas Bertholf, the Bishop being absent, was elected 
President of the Conference and was selected as Presiding Elder 
of the Creek District and Superintendent of Asbury Manual Labor 
School. In 1865, he was again honored by his brethren, in the 
absence of the Bishop, being elected President of the Conference 
and selected as Presiding Elder, and continued as Superintendent 
of the Asbury Manual Labor School, which was located near 
Mufaula. In 1866 he was selected Presiding Elder of the Creek 
District and Assistant Superintendent of Asbury Manual Labor 
School. He was also elected as alternate delegate to the General 
Conference. 


Thomas Bertholf died June 28, 1867, at Old Asbury Mission, 
where he is buried by the side of his brother, Marcus O. Bertholf, 
and near Rey. John Harrell, his co-laborer for so many years. 


Many of Bertholf’s grandchildren survive, living in the coun- 
ties formerly comprising the Cherokee and Creek nations. DeWitt 
Bertholf, a grandson, is a prosperous farmer living in the vicinity 
of Checotah; E. W. Gray, a grandson, for several years County 


5O0’Beirne’s The Indian Territory, its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men, 


Vol. 2, p. 458. 


sMinutes Annual Conference, 1864. \ 
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Treasurer of McIntosh County, lives in Eufaula; Amanda Bert- 
holf, the widow of W. H. Bertholf, son of the old preacher, lives 
with her daughter, Bettie Dobson, near Sperry, Oklahoma. 


All of his remaining worldly possessions, including his man- 
uscripts, papers and records, and the old Bible, being kept in an 
old trunk, were destroyed by fire when the home of DeWitt Bert- 
holf was burned in 1932, save and except two leaves from the old 
Bible, in which he had faithfully recorded in his own handwriting 
the record of the births and deaths of his own family and the 
family of Isaac and Nancy Keys. A photostat copy of these pages 
is in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


When his death was announced at the Conference held at Ft. 
Gibson, in 1867, Bishop Marvin read the following brief obituary :’ 


‘“Thomas Bertholf was born in the State of New York, 
July 12, 1810; came to the Cherokee Nation as a Mission- 
ary in 1832; was married to Miss Nancy Keys in 1833. 
Although a native Cherokee, she was of fair complexion ; 
a most estimable lady, and every way fitted to be the wife 
of a missionary. Our departed brother was a man of 
good sense, abundant in labors, traveled extensively in the 
Indian country, and was received everywhere as a zealous 
faithful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. At the last 
Indian Mission Conference he was appointed Presiding 
Elder of the Creek District. He was in bad health at 
that time; soon after he was attacked of pneumonia, from 
which he never recovered. Although his afflictions were 
great, he was patient and resigned to the will of his 
Heavenly Father. His last hours were peaceful and tri- 
umphant. He died a little before midnight, June 28, 
1867. His remains were buried near the Asbury Mission, 
there to sleep till the trump of God shall call him from 
the grave.’’ 

Charles R. Freeman, 
Checotah, Oklahoma. 


7Minutes of Indian Mission Conference 1867, p. 179. 
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JANE McCURTAIN 
By DR. ANNA LEWIS, P. H. D., of Chickasha 


The history of the Choctaw Nation in the last half of the 
nineteenth century is very closely wound about the life of Jane 
McCurtain. She, more than any one individual, influenced the 
making of it. During this transition period, the Choctaws, along 
with the other Indians of the Indian Territory, were laying the 
foundation for the part they have played since statehood. And 
one recalls the prophecy of the great Pushmataha after the sign- 
ing of the treaty at Doak’s Stand, ‘‘The time will come when 
the highly improved Choctaw shall hold office in the councils of 
the Great Nation of White People, and in its wars with the 
nations of the earth mixed up in the armies of the white man 
the fierce war whoops of the Choctaw warriors shall strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of the invading foes.”’ 


When the Choctaws came west to their new home one of 
the settlements centered around Fort Towson. This settlement 
was a subdivision of the old Choctaw nation known as Towson 
County. It was here in 1842 that Jane Austin was born. Lewis 
Austin, her father, had, like all progressive men of his tribe, 
gone about the task of making a living in this new country with 
a desire of making a permanent home for himself and his fam- 
ily. He had mills, gins, a tannery, and everything that was 
needed to make living comfortable. Lewis Austin was a full 
blood Choctaw and his mechanical skill was extra-ordinary for 
one of his race. He was a very capable man in many respects; 
his friends and neighbors believed him to be a genius, when it 
came to making things. Jane Austin’s mother was Mollie Web- 
ster, who was one-quarter white. Both Lewis Austin and his 
wife were desirous of giving their children the best education 
that could be had. 


Wheelock Academy had been established in 1832 by Rev- 
erend Allen Wright. His vision and aim were to give an op- 
portunity to the Choctaw girls to become educated Christian 
women, and toward that goal he labored. 
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The year in which Jane Austin was born the Choctaw Na- 
tional Council at Nanih Waya made its first appropriation for 
the support of the Female Seminary at Wheelock. No doubt 
but this act had much to do with the education of Jane Austin. 
At this council in 1842 an appropriation was made for the es- 
tablishment of neighborhood schools, also. In the matter of 
education the Choctaws were becoming very serious. It was 
a problem of national concern. 


When Jane Austin was eleven years old she entered Whee- 
lock Academy. The Reverend Allen Wright had just died and 
John Edwards, a descendant of the great Jonathan Edwards, 
was in charge. For five years she pursued her education with 
a great deal of promise. She had inherited her father’s ability 
for doing things and for leadership. When she had finished at 
Wheelock, she was selected as one of the most promising and 
most capable girls of the Choctaw Nation to be given a scholar- 
ship so that she might continue her education in the schools of 
the ‘“‘States.”’ The custom of the Choctaws, along with 
the others of the Five Civilized Tribes, to send their most 
capable boys and girls to eastern colleges to be educated at the 
expense of the tribe, had long been established. 


Jane Austin and her friend, Sophia Woods, were granted a 
scholarship to Eldgeworths Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and after three years they were graduated from that school and 
came back to the Choctaw Nation in 1861, just at the outbreak 
of the Civil war. 


Jane Austin afterwards told of her experiences in her first 
introduction to the outside world. She went by steamboat by 
way of New Orleans and there took passage by train to Wash- 
ington, D. C. She and Sophia Woods were accompanied by Israel 
Fulsom who was at that time delegate to Washington, represent- 
ing the Choctaws. She told of her visit to the French market 
at New Orleans. Among the incidents of this particular visit, 
She observed sitting around displaying their wares, a group of 
people who resembled Indians. She walked up to them and spoke 
to them in English, and they replied in Choctaw. She answered 
in kind and thus quite a pleasant meeting was enjoyed by all. 
(It must be remembered in explanation that that part of Louisi- 
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ana lying east of the Mississippi river was a part of the Choc- 
taw country prior to their removal west, beginning in 1830, and 
that a remnant of the Choctaws still live in that part of the 
world.) 


Upon the inauguration of President Lincoln, March 4, 1861, 
it was evident to all that civil war was impending, and Israel 
Fulsom, who was still a delegate for the Choctaws at Washing- 
ton, notified the girls that it was best to return home. They 
set out and the story of the wanderings in an effort to get home, 
is an episode in their lives not easily forgotten. After reaching 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, Jane Austin set out by stage for Boggy 
Depot. She passed through Perryville, en route and crossed 
Muddy Boggy at Atoka. After reaching Boggy Depot (on Clear 
Boggy) she finally got conveyance to Armstrong Academy, four 
miles north of the present town of Bokchito. Experiencing some 
delay, she eventually got a way to go home and after two months 
of extreme inconvenience in travel she settled down. 


In the fall of 1861, Jane Austin taught her first school near 
her home at Doakville. Many of the prominent men of the 
eighties and nineties went to school to ‘‘Miss Jane.’’ But not 
until after her marriage to Jackson McCurtain did she have 
the opportunity to use the marked leadership which she pos- 
sessed. 


Jackson McCurtain, at the outbreak of the Civil war, was 
chosen Captain of the first Choctaw regiment, under General 
Cooper. He was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel of the Second Ba- 
tallion before the war was over. At the end of the war he imme- 
diately took a prominent position in Choctaw National politics. 


The following excerpt from a letter dated ‘‘Sugar Loaf 
County C. N. Aug. 12, 1865,’? by Jackson McCurtain gives an 
interesting account of some personal dealings with the federal 
forces after the war. This letter was written in the summer 
before their marriage in the fall: 


‘‘Dear Jane: I have been looking for your answer 
every day. I am getting uneasy........ You are so 
far from me that I am afraid that I could not get to hear 
from you if anything was to happen. Therefore, Dear 
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Jane, write to me as soon as you get this and let me 
know all the circumstances with you. 


‘“‘This is the third time I have been to Fort Smith 
and back. I have found out them Feds are hard cus- 
tomers. They are proving a great many horses and cat- 
tle away from the southern people. I had bought a 
two horse wagon in town the time I was there before 
the last, and this last time I took two mules along to 
get the wagon out, and when I got there with the mules 
they claimed the mules had (US) brand on them, which 
is not true. The sign they have is (JM), that is my 
own brand. I had to leave the mules there to have more 
investigation, which I have no doubt but that the mules 
will be restored to me but the principal is what hurts 
me. They may think that I am subjugated, if they do 
they are badly fooled. ..... 


“‘T will have to hunt up what few of my stock is 
left and mark and brand them this fall. I never had 
much when the war commenced and now I am worse 
but will try and save what I ean. 


“‘T am staying here at my old place, forty-two miles 
from Ft. Smith on the old Towson road. When you 
write direct it to me at Sugar Loaf County C N.’’ 


In September 1865 Jackson McCurtain attended Choctaw 
Council at Armstrong, and in November of the same year he 
and Jane Austin were married at her home near Doakville. They 
lived for the first years of their married life at an old place 
still standing about one mile east of Red Oak. Here they lived 
until 1868 when they moved to the old Zodae Harrison place 
in what is now Choctaw county, which is situated one half mile 
northwest of Kent, seven miles down the highway from Antlers. 


In the following year Jackson McCurtain was elected sen- 
ator from Kiamichi county. He was fast becoming the leader 
of the Choctaws. In October, 1870, he was elected president of 
the senate. This office he held until the death of Chief Isaac 
Garvin. Then, according to the Choctaw constitution, he auto- 
matically became chief. At the next general election in the fall 


HOME CF MRS. JANE McCURTAIN 


TusKAHOMA, OKLAHOMA 


The last Council. 


Taken in 1907. 
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of 1880, Jackson F. McCurtain was elected chief and was re- 
elected in 1882. During his chieftainship Jane McCurtain was 
his chief adviser and his personal secretary. His reliance up- 
on her judgment was no secret. She wrote many of his state 
papers. Her loyalty to his best interests and that of her peo- 
ple, both politically and financially, is one of her outstanding 
achievements. 


For a long time, in fact since the National Council held its 
last meeting at Nanih Waya in 1849, the Choctaw Nation had 
no established capital. Council had been held during the fifties 
at Doakville, and later on during the Civil war its meetings 
were held at Armstrong Academy. Now the time had come 
for the establishment of a permanent capital. The center of 
the Choctaw Nation was near the old capital Nanih Waya. One 
of the most interesting legends of the Choctaws centers around 
the name ‘‘Nanih Waya,’’ meaning the ‘‘mountain produces,”’ 
so called because tradition says that the Choctaws were created 
from the sacred ‘‘Nanih Waya’’ in Mississippi. 


In 1883, during Jackson McCurtain’s term of office (Tush- 
kahomma) Tuskahoma was selected as the seat of government. 
This new location was only about a mile and one half away 
from the old capital. While the capital was being built the 
McCurtain family moved over to Tuskahoma. 


When the Saint Louis and San Francisco railroad pushed 
in south across the Choctaw country it left the Choctaw capital 
off of its route. The story goes that the Choctaw council re- 
fused to pay the sum asked by the railroad to have the ‘“‘iron 
horse’’ go by the capital, hence the town Tuskahoma came into 
existence about a few miles away. 

During the year of Jackson McCurtain’s chieftainship the 
Choctaws were becoming a progressive people. Coal mines, 
railroads, and the cattle industry were the problems which con- 
fronted them. These brought the white man. While the United 
States Government was dealing with the ‘‘Boomers’”’ in Western 
Oklahoma, Jackson McCurtain and the Choctaw Council had 
their share of white invaders. 

Here at his home in November, 1885, Jaekson McCurtain died. 
He is buried in the old cemetery just a few yards from the capi- 
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tol ground. Inscribed on his monument is Jane McCurtain’s 
estimation and appreciation of her husband: 


‘““In Memoriam’’ 


‘‘An honest man here lies at rest 

As e’er God with his image blest; 

The friend of man, the friend of truth; 
The friend of age, the friend of youth. 
Few hearts like his with virtue warmed 
Few hearts with knowledge so informed ; 
If there’s another world he lives in bliss 
If there is not he made the best of this.’’ 


Mrs. McCurtain was a great woman. As long as her hus- 
band lived she stood in the background and served as his ad- 
viser. When he died she stepped up in his place and for thirty- 
nine years held that place as one of the most potent factors 
in the affairs of the Choctaw people. During the years of her 
husband’s political career she had kept close to the national af- 
fairs, and after his death she was more interested. She stood 
equal to any man in the Choctaw Nation in her knowledge of 
political affairs. Her advice and aid in legislation was always 
sought. 


Her home was near the Council House and in a way was 
the National Hotel, because here the law makers assembled and 
many stayed there during council. She was noted for her hos- 
pitality and sound judgment. Few measures of importance ever 
passed the legislature but what bear some earmark of her in- 
fluence. 


Mrs. McCurtain was a most striking example of an Indian 
woman who assimilated the education and civilization of the 
whites, and at the same time retained the hereditary instincts 
of her own race and an interest in them. She loved her people 
and their history, yet she worked for their education and their 
assimilation with the whites. She knew the time was near 


when the two races would have to live together and she worked 
to that end. 


In 1891 two new boarding schools were established by the 
National Council. One was located very near Mrs. McCurtain’s 
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home, a school for girls, the Tuskahoma Female Seminary. The 
companion school for boys, Jones Academy, was the other. In 
1894 Mrs. McCurtain was selected superintendent at Jones Acad- 
emy and remained there until the signing of the Atoka Agree- 
ment in 1898. By this act the United States Government took 
charge of the appointing of teachers to the Choctaw schools 
and dismissed most all of the Choctaw teachers and superin- 
tendents. 


As superintendent of Jones Academy, Mrs. McCurtain came 
in touch with many of the men of Choctaw descent who are di- 
recting the affairs in eastern Oklahoma today. In looking over 
an old account book which she kept while at Jones one comes 
across names very well known, as Perry Willis, Alex McIntosh, 
Walter Leard, R. Pebworth, J. R. Culberson, and many others. 


A program of the closing exercises at Jones Academy on 
June 2 and 3, 1898, the last in which Mrs. McCurtain was su- 
perintendent, contains some things of interest. It will be re- 
membered that this was during the Spanish American War. 


Program of Closing Exercises at 
JONES ACADEMY, 
June 2nd and 3d, 1898 


Thursday Night 


TEV OCH CLOT ett on ene eter eA et J. P. Thompson 
ETA Om LUC tee a eee ee eS Parade Review 
Misses Wright and Frazier 
Beretrinottncniip ab olares ee ee ee A. L. MeIntosh 
‘“‘Death-bed of Benedict Arnold,’ -.......0W... Simon Dwight 
molleger Song meee nee oe re School 
HORNA STG ayaa, SMR ete 2 ARRAS, Re aR ot Be A. B. Thompson 
por eter, SOLrbuiainWOVes meine TN T. B. Wall 
PrimitestOreLiomostugent, juoe T. H. Benton 
TUPLES) PO edad CP a er aN oe Seo eee Miss Wright 


DIALOGUE: ‘‘THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS.’’ 
Cast of Characters: 
Miss Jemima JimscoozZlenr, ...ccc:eccccceenecnsseee Miss Ida McCurtain 
Miss Lucy Jimscoozler (Jimima’s niece)... Jacob Rosenthal 
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Bonaparte Boggs 2. es eee T. B. Wall 
Deacon Trotter, = = eee pS. Melntire 
“Ae RiC AS ahr ee ne sae ere S. L. Loring 
“‘Rowing Swiftly Down the Stream’? Collins Coe 
Chorus Class 
SED Gs V IStGTe OGM) 28h ete ge eee eee, B. S. McIntire 
““The Value of Time and Knowledge?” .on.cccceecescsseneee R. E. Lee 
“Ther Dreatn ot Gli arith, vce eee ee C. P. Intollubbee 
Sacred Song, slide Mewes.) ens pee eee ee School 
Friday Morning, June 3, 1898 

Sacred Song, °°A Home.on High’? eae eee School 
‘‘National Monument to Washinngton”” ........... J. R. Culberson 
*“How Mrs. Smart Learned to Skate cece E. P. Sloan 
School soThe: Midshiniate ss. = ornate ee Adams 
‘A Tribute to the Honored Dead’? A. J. Bobb 
_ivlyroentor: Hands) am és: eres) eet es Jefferson Hicks 
Vocal Duet 

“tlowitosGetoe Start.¢ et. ee ere Abel Belvin 
Sacred Song, ‘‘When the Mists have rolled Away’’.......School 
Valedictory: 2 .2ncrea ee be ree ee J. B. Spring 
w.ddresg tts. Sines eke yl one oe ok ee es W. W. Appleton 


After the Atoka Agreement, to which Mrs. McCurtain was 
a party, she spent the remainder of her life at Tuskahoma. She 
was interested in the education of her people, both boys and 
girls. The Tuskahoma Academy was only a short distance from 
her home. She was always in close touch with the work there. 
It was a great privilege and so considered by the girls in that 
school, to be invited to spend a week-end at her home. Her 
slogan was ‘‘educate the boys and girls for leadership. The 
time is fast coming when we shall need them.”’ 


Jane McCurtain was a true pioneer. She was a pioneer 
in a new country, a pioneer in a civilization foreign to her peo- 
ple, and she was, along with her white sister, pioneering in edu- 
cation and politics. The few old council members living today 
all speak with pride when they speak of her, and none fails to 
mention her intellect and her leadership. 
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After Statehood and after the council house was no longer 
used as a gathering place for the law makers, Mrs. McCurtain, 
or as she was later called ‘‘Aunt Jane,’’ was made custodian of 
the building. This position she held until her death in 1924. 


One of her old friends who had known her many years made 
this comment: ‘‘She retained her enthusiasm to the end and 
like the far famed Sarah Bernhart she held her place in the 
limelight of her people even in death.’ 


One of Mrs. McCurtain’s daughters, Lizzie Dunlap, still lives 
near Tuskahoma, and from her much of this information was 
obtained. There were five children. Lizzie Dunlap, now Mrs. 
W. Akerman, was the youngest. The other children are dead. 
Elza, the eldest daughter, never married. She lived with her 
mother. Lucinda Frances was Mrs. Charles Herd of Antlers. 
Ida Norah was Mrs. Lyman Moore of Spiro. There was a son 
who died in early manhood. 


Mrs. McCurtain probably had the widest acquaintance of 
any one of her tribe. She was known and respected from one 
side of the Choctaw Nation to the other. To some she was Miss 
Jane, others Mrs. McCurtain, and in the later period of her life 
Aunt Jane. She knew personally every chief of the Choctaws 
from 1860 on until her death in 1924, and the most of them she 
entertained when they came to Council. She was the wife of 
a chief, a sister-in-law to two chiefs, and a niece of another. She 
knew Choctaw history and politics. 


Her religion was shown mostly in her charity. She was 
charitable to the extreme. She was a hard worker, and for those 
about her she advocated work. Her home was open to those 
who needed aid. 


Jane McCurtain was a great woman, and she holds a most 
important place in the history of the Choctaws. 


MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD DAYS IN THE 
CHOCTAW NATION 


BY EMMA ERVIN CHRISTIAN 


(Continued) 


I have searched the Chronicles of Oklahoma to see if any 
one has written anything about the kind of amusements that 
our Choctaw Indians enjoyed some sixty or seventy years ago. 
Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, a pioneer missionary to our tribe of In- 
dians, speaks of the men playing ball so much and not improy- 
ing their homes, but he did not tell how the game was played. 
We, like our white brethren of today, indulged in various kinds 
of sports. The Indian ball game was the first sport that I wit- 
nessed, and it made a lasting impression on my childish memory. 
It was a game between Lawson and Cedar counties. The play 
ground was an old field just a mile from our home. So father 
and mother, took us smaller children and walked out to see the 
game. As we neared the ball-ground we saw numerous wagons, 
buggies, ponies of all sizes and colors, hobbled, staked, tied to trees, 
or with long lariats and grazing upon the grass, for so many 
people had camped on the grounds, in the timber that surrounded 
the old waste-field. We stopped under a large tree (for shade 
from the hot sun), at a proper distance to see the game and not 
be in the way of the players. Soon a man from Cedar coun- 
ty came up to father, with his left arm loaded, with handker- 
chiefs, beads, belts, spurs, rings and various other trinkets, want- 
ing father to put up something against the things he carried, 
or, he said, they had larger things to bet, such as ponies, cows, 
hogs ete. But father told him that he was not a betting man— 
just came to see the game. 


First two tall posts were put up about 150 yds. apart, on 
opposite ends of the ball ground, one for each county. When 
the players had been selected from each side, they were then 
paired off, according to size, Strength and swiftness, then the 
by-laws were told to them, as they were not supposed to strike 
a player with his sticks, and if they did this would knock off 
So many points, from the offending party. After this was done, 
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the players rushed off to the thickets to strip off their clothing, 
(as they wore neither shirt or pants) and to put on a brech clout 
or pokshama as they called this garb. Each player had the 
tail of some animal which he was supposed to represent, fastened 
in the back to his belt; the tail would dangle in many directions 
when they were jumping around and when in a hard scrimmage 
over the ball, most of them would stand straight up. My brother 
represented a white horse, was swift on foot and an all around 
good player. When on their return from the thickets, they 
would come charging back, trying to act as much like animals 
as they possibly could. Then they would mount their horses 
and rush off to the thickets after their witch or conjurer whe 
was hid not far away. They would march back giving their 
yells. 


The old witch would drawl out hooklay, hooh; when he said, 
hooklay, the players would say hooh—they would repeat this sev- 
eral times, then all would give a whoop or yell, by slapping their 
hands back and forth over their mouths when they got to the pole 
with conjurer, (each side had one), they would go around and 
round the pole, striking the pole with their sticks and contin- 
ually giving their yell, which they called shookahfa. (I won’t 
vouch for my spelling in Choctaw as being correct). 

This being over they were ready to commence the game. 
An equal number of men were stationed at each pole and some 
on the half-way ground where the ball was hoisted by a man, who 
was appointed to do this; then the rustle and scuffle began as 
to who would get the ball and make a safe hit at the post; every 
hit on the post counted one, but this was very hard to do as you 
were hindered in every possible way by your opponent, similar 
to the present day foot-ball game. I have mentioned the ball 
sticks, with which they played, but are scarce today, so will 
have to refer my readers to the museum to see them. They are 
made of small green hickory sappling trimmed down to the re- 
quired length and size, then shaved down real thin at one end, 
this turned back and were fastened with buckskin strings, This 
made a kind of cup and the buckskin strings were tied securely 
from each side of cup, for the bottom. 

The last ball game that I saw turned out to be a ball fight, 
and was called off. Buckskin strings were used for every thing in 
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those days, as deer were plentiful and the Indians were adepts 
at tanning the hides; now we use twine and baling wire. 


The Indian men enjoyed hunting more than work, they did 
not like to farm, so just had small tomfuller patches, and the 
women had to do most of the work in them. Before slavery 
was abolished some had large plantations, but most of them 
dwindled down to mere patches. They always provided plenty 
of meat as game of all kinds was plentiful. Another sport they 
enjoyed in warm weather was a big fish fry. I attended one, 
when just a girl and I never saw so many fish in one pile as 
they had tat day. On the west side of the Kiamashi River, 
above the old Rock chimney crossing, is a creek known as Salt 
Creek. They dammed this creek where it emptied into Kia- 
michi, with logs and brush, then they poisoned the water with the 
roots of a weed called devil’s shoe string. Every man brought a 
bunch of roots, which they pounded with hammer or mallets, on 
rafts made of logs tied together and by floating up and down 
the creek the water was soon poisoned. They commenced pound- 
ind the roots early in the morning and by ten o’clock the fish 
were coming to the top of the water, then they began to throw 
them out, onto the creek banks, catching them with gigs, spears, 
pitchforks, or anything that they could hold them with. 


Father said the fish were not poisoned, but blinded, or drunk, 
that if they were poisoned, would likely kill the people who ate 
them. On this occasion, a large alligator floundered out on 
the shore, then there was some excitement in killing it—I with 
the rest of women ran down the creek to see the monster, as I’d 
never seen one before. The Indians built scaffolds and barbe- 
cued a big lot of the fish. By doing this they could keep them 
for several days, for in those days, such thing as ice in the sum- 
mer time was unknown to us. I was nearly grown before I 
Saw ice in the summer. Another sport that they indulged in 
often was horse-racing, they would often bet on these pony races 
and some would match races, just for sport—as I did on one 
occasion when I was just 16 years old. A cow buyer kept mak- 
ing fun of a horse that my sister had traded for—said that he 
could out-run him on foot. Sister would not ride the race, so 
the crowd of youngsters persuaded me to ride the race—I found 
out that it was no easy thing to out run a man on foot, when 
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the word go was given. The man went immediately, but I could 
not get my horse to run his best, for some distance. I passed him 
before we got to end of lane, where we had to turn and run 
back—there I had trouble again my horse ran in a circle before 
I could turn back consequently the man did win the race, The 
Indians (I mean my tribe of Choctaw Indians) were naturally re- 
ligiously inclined and did not believe so much in dancing. So 
I will mention a few of our old camp meetings places of course 
they were crude looking brush arbors and log cabins, but in 
those days we enjoyed them immensely. The one that I went 
to most, was about one and one half miles west of the home 
where I was born and reared it was near a big sandy spring, 
bubbling up as fine water as any one ever drank. The arbor 
was made by placing posts 8 or 10 ft. tall in the ground and 
placing long poles on them, onto which was thrown the top 
limbs and underbrush around the place from clearing up the 
grounds near the arbor. Some built log cabins to store the 
provisions in. Mother had a long shed built which was long 
enough to admit of a bed, a long table and all other camping 
paraphernalia in case of rain we could keep dry, we would stay 
out there for a week or more. Father and and some of the 
older girls went back and forth to attend things at home. Mother 
would help to feed the preachers and those from a distance, 
that did not bring anything to eat. There was another old camp 
meeting place, some six or seven miles north cf my home in the 
neighborhood of captain. 


It was truly a pioneer house, for it was built of hewed logs, 


with punchion seats. Punchion seats are logs split in the cen- 
ter and placed on pieces of timber about two ft. long. The logs 


of this old house were spliced in the center, in order to make a 
long room, and the logs were securely fastened with long wooden 
pins or pegs and the long three or four foot boards were held 
down with long poles or rather small trees. Every three or four 
feet apart were placed braces of timber to keep these poles from 
slipping. There was a chimney in the north end of house, made 
of small timber and this daubed with clay. In south end was 
a door and on each side was an opening for a window but no 
glass in them, this was all there was to admit light in warm 
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weather. Services were conducted under the brush arbor, which 
was built in front of the door. 


The old camp meeting house which I have just described was 
called Lutofioppoh named after a large cow lick which was 
near the old place. When we lived at Spencer Academy, we 
went there often to church or singing, but as preaching and 
singing were in the Indian language it was not very edifying to 
me, but when the big camp meetings were on, they had white 
men to preach always using an interpreter. During a revival 
at Rock Creek church, northeast of Spencer Academy, my sister 
Margaret Ervin was united in marriage, by Parson Walker, (a 
white preacher) to Thomas S. Oakes, in March 1870. Sister is still 
alive at present writing (Sept. 1933). 

Captain Nanamatubbe, whom I have mentioned, was a full- 
blood Choctaw Indian, but secured the title of Captain while serv- 
ing in the Civil War, and he retained his title so long as he lived. 
On his return from the war, he brought home several trophies, such 
as bugles, drums ete. and he took great delight in making a 
display, on such occasoins as going to public gatherings, such 
as ball-games, elections ete. He mustered out a number of men 
and boys, marching them after his drums and he giving the 
commands as he did in the war. 

This was quite thrilling to us children and we would run 
away down the road to see them pass by, as the main road, was 
some distance from the house. We did not have picture shows, 
circuses to go to in those days and not much to see, save wild 
animals ete. which were plentiful then. But there was one fool- 
ish thing that the old captain did, and being a child at the time, 
I thought it was all right. 

A mad cow gored his daughter, who had just returned from 
Wards Seminary, Nashville, Tenn., He mounted his horse, ran 
the cow some half mile or more, and shot her full of holes, but 
would not let the dogs, wolves, or buzzards eat her. He built 
a log pen around the cow, then covered the pen with logs and 
brush, leaving her to decay gradually. Said he was punishing 
her, this was ignorance or superstition. But I’ve not forgotten 
to this day how the old cow looked, her legs were standing high 
and she was very large. Mother went to see the girl, who was 
in a dangerous condition, and she let me go along to see the 
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children and they were anxious for me to see the cow. We hit 
the trail and trotted along like a bunch of quail, to see the aw- 
ful sight. 


There were many other meeting places further away from 
my home. The Indians did not believe so much in dancing. 
Their way of dancing was so different from our old fashioned 
dance, which was so popular (when I was a girl) with the whites 
and the half breeds. The Indians had no one to call for them, 
but lined up opposite each other, the men on one side, the wom- 
en on the other, the man at head of line would step out and 
dance a long time, swinging his partner occasionally—until he 
was tired, then he would swing his girl out and she would 
a long time, then they would swing and onto foot of line—then 
the next couple would dance, until all had danced, then they 
would join hands circle around and swing to seat. Their music 
was a Violin and a tom tom. When I was old enoough to dance, 
we had good music such as violin, mandolin, guitar, but nothing 
to compare to the musie of today. 


I will here mention a clan of Indians that were plentiful 
when I was a child, but I’ve not seen any of them in years. 
They were the Oklahanali tribe or basket makers, most of them 
lived in Cedar County, near the big cane belt of the Kiamiche 
river. They made lovely, as well as useful baskets of all sizes 
and for all purposes. When they had a large amount made 
they would load them on a horse and start out peddling. They 
used flowers, roots, bark ete., to color with and they combined 
the colors beautifully. Some people called them the brides In- 
dians, for they had a blue or black stripe tattooed from the cor- 
ner of their mouth to the ear, and another from same corner of 
mouth, that ran down the jaw to some place on neck. This 
was from both sides of the mouth. The younger generation 
have departed from their old customs. 


I will now add a few lines about my old Buffalo horn spoon, 
which is in the museum at Okla. City—this old spoon was 
given to my mother, by her grandfather, Hopia Iskitina or Lit- 
tle Prophet, when she was leaving Mississippi, coming to the 
wilds of Indian Territory—her grandfather would not come out 
here. So he gave her the old spoon, which he had carried with 
him in the war of 1812, as a keep sake. 


THE FIRST ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERAL- 
TY AMONG THE OKLAHOMA CHEYENNE 
AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS. 


By 


Charles Francis Meserve.! 


I am unwilling for this session of the Conference to close 
without attempting to remove, at least in part, any unfavorable 
impression made upon your minds by this morning’s discussion 
of the allotment of lands in severalty. 


It was my good fortune to be present when the land was being 
allotted on Chepenne and Arapahoe reservation in Oklahoma ter- 
ritory and I have made a study of this question in that part of 
the reservation known as the Seger Colony, having visited that 
Colony at least once a year to observe the operations of the law. 
As a rule, the land allotted to the Indians lay in the bottom lands 
of the North and South Canadian and Washita rivers and was 
considered at the time, the most fertile land on the reservation. 
The remaining lands were sold to the whites and the Indians have 
had the example of thrifty white settlers all around them. There 
was, however, a mistake made at the time in supposing that the 
uplands were not fertile. The rivers seem to act as sewers in 
conducting off the waters occasioned by the rainfalls while the 
uplands retain it. Nearly every year since the land was allotted, 
the crops have been good and this year the wheat crop was heavier 
on the uplands than it was on the bottom lands. Oklahoma, during 
the wheat harvest in June was a land flowing with milk and honey 
for there were indications everywhere of plenty and prosperity. 


'The foregoing article is an address given in October 1902 at a session of 
the Lake Mohouk Indian Conference by Dr. Charles Francis Meserve. Dr. 
Meserve was for five years superintendent of the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
Kansas and for many years a member of the Lake Mohouk Conference. He was 
closely associated with the late Hon. Albert K. Smiley, the founder and_pro- 
moter of the conference. Dr. Meserve served for a long time as secretary of 
the Business Committee, his associate on the committee being the late Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Outlook and also the late William Hayes Ward, editor 
of the Independent. 

Dr. Meserve although now President Emeritus of Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina and in his 84th year, maintains an abiding interest in the Indian. 
His summer address is Squirrel Island, Maine. 
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With the money realized from this year’s crop, many of the Indians 
have been enabled to remove from a dug out or sod house into a 
frame house and some are now riding in surreys instead of Stude- 
baker farm wagons. More than 70% of the 200 Indians in this 
Colony are living on their allotments and nearly all of their houses 
have been built since 1888. It wag my pleasure to travel extensively 
over the reservation in company with Mr. J. H. Seger, the founder 
of the Colony and the present superintendent of the Seger School. 
Much of the success of the allotment of lands in severalty among 
the Indians of the Seger Colony has been due to his very wise, 
practical and judicious management. I have studied him and 
his work for a number of years and I have convinced myself that 
he is the wisest worker among the reservation Indians in the 
entire country and has done more towards solving the real problems 
of the Indians and in adjusting him to his new environments than 
any man living. In this Colony, there were Indians who raised 
this year, considerable wheat and other grain and also much cotton. 
I do not wish to convey to you the impression that these Seger 
Colony Indians are hungering and thirsting for an opportunity 
to labor—far from it. But I do wish you to understand that they 
have made progress in the last ten or fifteen years and it is my 
opinion, formed from observation and approval by Mr. Seger, 
that if the Government rations and other aid now granted were 
withdrawn, they would become independent and self-supporting. 


That they are making real progress is evidenced by their 
desire to have their children attend school and by adopting the 
ways and customs of civilized life. They are not only anxious to 
have their children attend day school but also the Sunday School. 
The Mission Church near the Seger School is made up largely of 
Indian members. They: have materially altered their ideas con- 
cerning the medicine men as well as their burial rites and customs. 
The white physician is summoned and medicine taken and his 
instructions carried out so far as possible. There are Christian 
services at the burial of the dead and a cemetery has been estab- 
lished near the church and school. In some instances, these 
Indians have erected head-stones over the graves of their loved 


ones. 


Since most of the denominational schools have been closed 
and the task of educating Indian youth taken over by the Govern- 
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ment, there should be near every school, a Mission or Church, to 
look after the spiritual needs of the Indians. There is danger 
when the head and hand are trained that the culture of the heart 
will be neglected. 


I was deeply touched in visiting the little cemetery near the 
Seger Colony Mission. In a little salt box standing on the top 
of a child’s grave, was a pewter cup, a drinking cup, spoons and 
an assortment of bottles, some empty and others partly filled with 
medicine. In mute eloquence they told how loving hands had 
done everything in their power to save the life of the one ‘‘called 
home.”’ 


Perhaps the best way I may show you how education and the 
allotment of lands in severalty are solving the Indian problem 
will be by taking you along with me on a visit to the home of 
James Inkanish, a Caddo Indian, 27 years of age. James was a 
student for six years at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas and 
during these years, he obtained a good English education and also 
became a very good carpenter. He lives six miles south of Seger 
School. His wife was Mary Littlebear, a reservation Indian girl 
who had never had the advantages of an education at a non-reser- 
vation boarding school. They had a two room house with walls 
and ceiling, sheathed. The house was 14 by 28 feet. With my 
wife and Mr. and Mrs. Roe, I visited the missionaries of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at the Colony. As we approached the 
house, Mary saw us coming and at once turned away from the 
door and went and washed her hands and face and came out and 
22 acres of Indian corn, 29 acres Kaffir corn and also cane and 
millet. His stock consisted of two milk cows and calves, five hogs, 
shook hands with us. James was hoeing in the garden. He had 
six pigs and a lot of chickens. He had also dug a well for water 
and rode in a surrey. His wife makes butter once a week. James 
talks good English, is thrifty and industrious but had no time to 
talk politics. He was married about two years ago and after the 
white man’s fashion. When we called, Mary wanted to remain 
out in the kitchen because, as she said, she did not look clean 
enough to see company. We persuaded her to the contrary. Mary 
is about 25 years of age and uses good English. The room was 
adorned with pictures and a map of Cuba hung upon the wall. 
In addition to his other labor, James cuts and hauls wood at $4.00 
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a cord and at the time of my visit had about 20 or 30 cords cut 
and seasoned and was to haul it in July after the rush of the 
harvest was over. His home was better than was that of some 
of the white settlers. Curling irons, comb and brush were in 
evidence in the modest home of this Indian and his young wife. 
Mary had a sewing machine, the money to pay for which was 
earned by her. The house displayed a commendable neatness and 
the flies were routed by a fly poison which Mary had manufactured 
by soaking the coffee bean in milk and our advices were that the 
poison was sure to kill the pests. In the yard was a tepee in which 
they slept nights in the summer time. An outside cave kept the 
butter and milk cool. Mary used an oil cloth on the table which 
was provided with a butter dish, sugar bowl, pepper and salt 
shakers, a syrup cup and spoon holder. Near the house a line of 
washed clothes were drying in the wind. And the baby, well it 
was neat and clean. It might be mentioned in passing that the 
complement of dogs which every Indian habitation always has, 
did not bark. I presume that they too were civilized. James in- 
forms me that wild cats sometimes kill his hogs. Alice, a sister 
of James, rode with us in the carriage and we drove past a home 
and 160 acres of land which belonged to her. She has this tract 
rented to a white man who is putting it in good shape for her. 


At the Seger School, another school building was in the course 
of erection and Grasshopper, a Cheyenne Indian whose English 
name was Ed Harry, and Scabby, another Cheyenne, Little Chief, 
Onohoe and Hartley Richbear, Arapahoes, were quarrying stone 
and tending mason, receiving as wages $1.25 a day. Mr. Seger 
insisting that the value of their services was depreciated only by 
their inability to understand the English. 


The enactment of the ‘‘Land in Severalty’’ Act, if wisely 
administered as in the Seger Colony, is anything but a failure. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE WICHITA 
RESERVATION 


Berlin B. Chapman, Ph. D. 


The United States by 1825 had acquired from the Quapaws 
and Osages such titles, rights or interests as they had in and to 
the lands later included in Oklahoma Territory; and by 1833, 
except for the Panhandle, these lands had been assigned by the 
government to the Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles. 
But the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Indians and their allies, 
together known as the Plains Tribes, claimed the western half of 
the present State of Oklahoma as a part of their hunting grounds. 
The Wichitas claimed that from time immemorial their ancestors 
had lived along the Washita River and about the mountains that 
perpetuate their names; and that their forebars held domain over 
a large extent of country, including the lands that came to be 
known as the Leased District. The Plains Tribes did not recognize 
the right of Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes to occupy the 
western portion of lands conveyed to them by the United States, 
and in the early thirties the civilized immigrant Indians were in 
danger of incursions of the Plains Tribes. 


Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, on March 23, 1835 appointed 
a commission consisting of Montfort Stokes, Matthew Arbuckle 
and Francis W. Armstrong to ‘‘hold a treaty’’! with the Comanches 
and other wandering tribes of Indians west of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas Territory. For the purpose of establishing and perpetua- 
ting peace and friendship between the United States and the Com- 
anche and Wichita nations, and their associated bands or tribes 
of Indians,? and between these nations or tribes and the Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, Osage, Seneca, and Quapaw nations or tribes of 


'Cass to Stokes, et al., Office of Indian Affairs, (Large) Letter Book 15, 
pp. 195-199, 

The Indians comprised in the general term “Wichitas”, the term commonly 
applied, were remnants of tribes affiliated together. A more proper designation 
would be “Wichitas and affiliated bands”, which in the second half of the 
nineteenth century included the Wichitas, Caddoes, Wacoes, Towacanies, Keech- 
ies, Delawares and Ionies; United States v. Choctaw Nation, 179 U. S. 501. On 
the matter of terminology see H. E. Alvord to Com. Ind. Aff., Oct. 10, 1872, 
Ind. Aff. 1872, p. 134. In 1851 the Wichitas proper were about 500 in number; 
in 1863 they and the affiliated bands numbered about 1,900. 
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Indians, Stokes and Arbucke at Camp Holmes? on August 24 con- 
cluded a treaty‘ with the representatives of these Indians. In article 
four of the treaty it was understood and agreed by all the nations 
or tribes of Indians parties thereto, that each and all of the said 
nations or tribes should have free permission to hunt and trap in 
the Great Prairie west of the Cross Timber,® to the western limits 
of the United States. At Fort Gibson on May 26, 1837, Stokes 
and A. P. Chouteau, representing the United States, concluded a 
_treaty* with the chiefs, headmen and representatives of the Kiowa, 
Kataka and Tawakaro nations of Indians. Article four of the 
treaty of Camp Holmes was inserted as article four of the treaty 
of 1837. 


During the twenty years following the treaty of Camp Holmes 
the Wichitas gradually moved eastward from the lower waters of 
the North Fork of Red River to the ninety-eighth meridian in the 
vicinity of Rush Springs. The Choctaws regarded the Wichitas 
and other Indians who ‘‘intruded themselves’’ within the Choctaw 
country as a ‘‘nuisance’’. In 1854 the Choctaws demanded that 
the United \States remove them immediately, adding that if the 
demand were not complied with, the Choctaws would remove them, 
using force if necessary.? Robert 8. Neighbors, Special Indian 
Agent, on February 1, 1855 suggested the propriety of negotiating 
with the Choctaw delegation then at Washington for a tract of 
land near the Wichita Mountains, for the colonization of the Wich- 
ita Indians, and such other prairie Indians as might be convenient 
to that location. In the following June the United States con- 


3Camp Holmes was located about five miles northeast of the present site 
of Purceil. The preamble of the treaty refers to Camp Holmes as being on 
the eastern border of the Grand Prairie. 

4Treaty of Aug. 24, 1835, 7 Stats., 474; Kappler ii, 535. 

sThe plural form “Cross Timbers”, is generally applied. The McCoy plat 
of Cherokee lands made in 1837 locates the Cross Timbers just northeast of 
the point where the North Fork of the Canadian crosses the southern boundary 
of the Cherokee Outlet; OIA, Tube 418, map 102. A map sketched in 1859 
locates the Cross Timbers between Rush Creek and the Washita River, and south 
of the present site of Lindsay; and “2nd Cross Timbers” is shown a few miles 
west of what is now El Reno; see map in S. Ex. Docs., 48 Cong. 1 sess., i(2162) 
no. 13, facing p. 82. The Cross Timbers was an important datum line, extend- 
ing from the Cimarron to central Texas; 33 Amer. Journal of Science, 3d ser., 
291; Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, pp. 163-166. 

67 Stats., 533; Kappler ii, 489. 

7P, P. Pitchlynn, et al., to Com. C. E. Mix, July 11, 1854; OIA, Misc. Docs., 
5 Bay PAY 
P sNeighbors to Com. G. W. Manypenny, S. Reports, 49 Cong. 1 sess., ix (2363) 


appendix p. 105. 
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eluded a treaty? with the Choctaws and Chickasaws by which thie 
Choctaw country between the ninety-eighth and one hundredth 
meridians became the common property of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws; and by article nine of the treaty these Indians leased 
this tract of country, afterwards known as the Leased District, 
to the United States for the permanent settlement of the Wichita 
and certain other tribes or bands of Indians. By an act of March 
3, 1857 the sum of $50,000 was appropriated for the expenses of 
collecting and establishing the southern Comanches, Wichitas and 
certain other bands of Indians on reservations to be located south 
of the Arkansas River and west of the ninety-eighth meridian." 
A survey of this meridian in 1858 disclosed the fact that for some 
years the Wichitas had been residing a few miles east of it, in 
the Chickasaw district. During the same year the Wichitas, under 
apprehensions of an attack from the Comanche tribe, removed 
farther east to Fort Arbuckle. The Comanches and Kiowas lived 
in no particular place. They occupied ranges of country and 
moved their camps whenever the grass was eaten up or burnt 
out." 


In the spring of 1859 the Office of Indian Affairs recognized 
the necessity of removing nearly 1,500 Indians from two reser- 
vations’ in north central Texas to the Leased District, in order 
to protect them from lawless violence of the whites. On March 
30 Acting Commissioner C. E. Mix instructed Superintendent 
Elias Rector that, as the War Department had determined to 
establish a military post in the Leased District, he should, as soon 
as the site therefor was selected, proceed with Agent Samuel A. 
Blain of the Wichita agency to select a proper site for an agency 
in the same vicinity, and sufficiently near to be protected by the 
troops, and have the requisite agency buildings erected as soon as 
practicable.'* He instructed Rector to fix upon a suitable loca- 
tion for the Wichitas and make such an examination of the country 


sTreaty of June 22, 1855, Kappler ii, 706. 

1011 Stats., 183. 

"W. H. Emory to Asst. Adj. Gen., Oct. 18, 1858, C. Cls., Printed Records, 
vol. 164, p. 811. 

Mix to Neighbors, March 30, 1859, Ind. Aff. 1859, pp. 263-264. These Texas 
Indians were fragments of tribes; among them were Huecos, Tonkawas, Tawac- 
aros, Caddoes and Anadahkos. The two reservations in Texas are shown in 
Royce, Ind. Land Cessions, map 57, nos. 512 and 513. 

'sMix to Rector, March 30, 1859, Ind. Aff. 1859, pp. 264-266. 
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as would enable him to determine upon the proper places for 
locating and colonizing the Texas and other Indians, which it was 
intended to place within the Leased District. Mix stated that in 
carrying out this policy, the different bands, so far as they could 
not be united were to be located upon distinct reservations, with 
circumscribed limits, containing only as much land as might be 
necessary for their actual occupancy and use, it being the intention, 
as soon as it could be done, to divide the lands in the reservations 
into small parcels amongst them in severalty. ‘‘As soon as it 
may be practicable and safe for the Wichitas to remove to their 
new location’’, said Mix in his letter to Rector, ‘‘you will require 
them to go there, giving them to understand that it is to be their 
permanent home, and that none of them must leave their reserva- 
tion without the permission of the agent. The same understanding 
must be impressed upon the other Indians, and no white person, 
except those in the employment of the government, must be per- 
mitted to go upon any of the reservations for any purpose what- 
ever, without the permission of the agent.’’ 


On June 18 Rector set out from Fort Arbuckle to visit and 
explore the country lying in the vicinity of the Wichita mountains. 
He was accompanied by a group of men, including representataives 
of the Wichitas, Caddoes, Keechies and Delawares. On June 22 
he reached the location, near the present site of Fort Sill, indicated 
by Major William H. Emory as the site for a fort. Rector was 
not pleased with the lands in the vicinity" as reservations for the 
Wichita and Texas Indians. He pursued a northern course until 
he crossed the Washita near where Anadarko now is. In the 
valley of the Washita he designated for the Caddoes, Delawares 
and Texas Indians a rectangular tract of land seven miles wide 
and nineteen miles long embracing about 85,120 acres. The mouth 
of Sugar Creek was near the center of the rectangle. Rector pro- 
posed that the Wichita agency be located in the southeast corner 
of the rectangle. Without seeing the lands himself, he designated 
for the Wichitas and Keechies a rectangular tract of land eight 
miles wide and thirteen and one-half miles long, the eastern 
end of which was buttressed against the ninety-eighth meridian. 
The northeast corner of the tract was on the north side of the 


4Rector reported that he and all those who accompanied him considered 
“the whole region to be utterly worthless, and unsuitable for human habitancy. 
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Canadian, and belonged to the Seminoles. The tract embraced 
about 69,120 acres. According to Rector these two tracts of land 
were the choice of the Wichitas, Caddoes, Keechies and Delawares, 
and he ‘‘consented to these locations.’’' 


Rector returned to Fort Arbuckle on June 30. On the same 
day Neighbors, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Texas, ar- 
rived at the same place with the headmen of the Texas Indians. 
In council on July 1 Rector and Neighbors assured the Wichita and 
Texas Indians that after removal to the lands designated for them 
they would occupy a country belonging to United States, and not 
within any State, where none could intrude upon them; and that 
they would remain, they and their children, as long as the waters 
should run, protected from all harm by the United States. The 
Indians expressed their entire satisfaction with the country desig- 
nated for them, and their willingness to remove thereto at once. 
It appears that no formal agreement was drawn up. Rector on 
July 2 reported to the Office of Indian Affairs that he and Neigh- 
bors believed it would be found wholly practical, for many years 
to come, to assign to any of these Indians distinct parcels of 
land, by metes and bounds, in severalty for each family, and to 
confine their rights of occupancy and possession to only such land 
as should be thus covered by individual reservation. The country 
around the Wichita Mountains, in Rector’s opinion, should be 
reserved as common hunting grounds, for which alone he said 
nearly the whole of it was fitted. He observed that when danger 
from hostile Indians should disappear, the flocks and herds of the 
Wichita and Texas Indians might be driven for pasturage to the 
great grassy plains that lie east and south of these mountains, and 
to the valleys of Cache Creek and its many tributaries.': 


To Commissioner A. B. Greenwood the two selections of land 
designated by Rector appeared to be suitable and proper, and the 
best that could be made within the strip of country to which 
they had to be confined. ‘‘Having confidence in your intelligence 
and judgment’’, he wrote to Rector on August 8, ‘‘as in your 
regard for the interest of the service and the welfare of the 
Indians, your proceedings in the matter are approved and con- 


'sRector to Com, A. B. Greenwood, July 2, 1859, S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit. 
pp. 18-24; and map facing p. 82. ; 


'sSame to same, Sept. 20, 1859, Ind. Aff. 1859, p. 165. 
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firmed, except in so far as your arrangement and plans embrace 
a provision for the Delawares, or other bands of northern Indians, 
who have for some time been residing in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw country’’..7 A few weeks later the Wichita and Texas Indians 
were located on the selections of land designated for them by 
Rector. Further confirmation by the government of these selec- 
tions of land, or of other lands, to these Indians was left to 
await the outcome of the Civil War. 


In pursuance of a resolution passed by the Congress of the 
Confederate States on March 5, 1861, Jefferson Davis appointed 
Albert Pike, a citizen of Arkansas, commissioner of the Confederate 
government to all the Indian tribes west of Arkansas and south 
of Kansas. Pike visited the Wichita agency and there on August 
12 entered into and concluded certain articles of a convention" 
with the Wichitas and other tribes and bands of Indians residing 
in the Leased District. By article one these Indians placed them- 
selves under the laws and protection of the Confederate States in 
peace and war. Article three provided that the reserves as then 
occupied by said several tribes and bands might continue to 
be occupied by them if they were satisfied therewith; and that 
if any of them were not satisfied, the tribe or tribes, band or 
bands dissatisfied, might select other reserves instead of those then 
occupied by them, in the same leased country, with the concur- 
rence and assent of the agent of the Confederate States for the 
reserve Indians, at any time within two years from the day of 
the signing of the articles. Article four provided that each re- 
serve should be of sufficient extent of good arable and grazing 
land amply to supply the needs of the tribe or band that was to 
occupy it; and that each should have a separate reserve, unless 
two or more should elect to settle and reside together and hold 
their reserves in common. The boundaries of reserves should be 
plainly marked. ‘‘Each tribe or band’’, reads article five, ‘‘shall 
have the right to possess, occupy, and use the reserve allotted to 
it as long as grass shall grow and water run, and the reserves shall 
be their own property, like their horses and cattle.’’ In article 
eighteen the bands and tribes agreed to remain upon their reserves, 


17Greenwood to Rector, Aug. 8, 1859, ibid., pp. 325-327. 
1eThe articles of convention, dated Aug. 12, 1861, are in H. Documents, 56 
Cong. 1 sess., Ixx (3967), pp. 542-548. 
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and not at any time to leave them in order to make crops else- 
where. 


On August 13 Pike placed his signature and seal to an article 
supplementary to the convention. The article stated that it was 
well known to all surrounding tribes and universally acknowledged 
that from time immemorial the Wichitas, of whom the Hue-cos 
and T-hua-ca-ros were offshoots, possessed and inhabited to the 
exclusion of all other tribes and bands of Indians, the whole 
country lying between Red River and the Washita, from their 
junction to the west of the Wichita Mountains, and with the aid 
of the Ta-ne-i-weh band of the Ne-um held all the country against 
all comers, and had their villages and fields in the valleys of the 
Wichita Mountains and upon the creeks, and there cultivated the 
soil, raised stock, and led an industrious life; and that all of these 
facts were known to Pike twenty-nine years previously. In the 
article Pike recognized the claim of the Wichitas to compensation 
for lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw country between Red 
River and the Washita as just, and it was provided that the claim 
should be submitted to the President of the Confederacy for his 
consideration, who, if he should also agree that it was just, should 
determine what amount should be paid or allowed the Wichitas in 
satisfaction thereof, and what manner that amount should be paid; 
and that that amount should accordingly be paid them in such 
manner as he should direct. The Congress of the Confederate 
States subsequently ratified all these articles except two, which 
had no relation to land matters. To what extent the articles 
represented the sentiments of the Wichitas it is not easy to say. 
The Wichitas soon found themselves in difficulty with the South- 
ern Confederacy and sought refuge in southern Kansas. 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws by a treaty'® of April 28, 1866, 
ceded the Leased District to the United States. In the spring of 
1867 there were about 1,500 Indians of different tribes living 
there. About the same number of Wichitas and affiliated bands 
were living in what is now the vicinity of Wichita, Kansas. Sec- 
retary O. H. Browning on March 30 directed that all these Indians 
be brought together on one reservation in the Leased District.2° 


‘9Kappler ii, 919. 


218 Se to Shankin, March 30, 1867, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 7, pp. 
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He suggested that the reservation be about twenty miles square, 
or if in that shape to contain about four hundred square miles; 
and that it be located between old Fort Cobb and the Canadian 
River. However he left to Agent Henry Shankin and John UL. 
Bogy the decision as to where the reservation should be made. 
Before the close of the year the Wichitas in Kansas were removed 
to the vicinity of their old home on the Washita, just west of the 
ninety-eighth meridian; and Acting Commissioner C. BE. Mix 
recommended that liberal provision be made to establish them upon 
a suitable reserve in the Leased District. On October 1, 1868 
Shankin recommended that a treaty be made with them and 
affiliate them with some tribe further advanced in civilization, 
as it was the policy of the government to locate other tribes in 
that vicinity.?! 


Special Commissioner Charles F’. Garrett wrote of the Wichitas 
who were removed from Kansas: ‘‘Despirited and dispairing of 
ever regaining their beautiful homes in the Wichita mountains 
where the bones of their ancestry have reposed for ages, and ob- 
taining compensation for their losses or reward for their loyalty, 
they appear unwilling to improve their homes unless first assured 
to them under solemn treaty stipulations, accompanied by reason- 
able indemnity for the magnificent domain of which they have 
been dispossessed, and which, without consultation with them, 
and without regard to their prior territorial rights, has been again 
and again ceded by the United States to other parties.’’*? In the 
summer of 1868 the Senate ratified two treaties?? whereby the 
southern half of the Leased District was set apart for the absolute 
and undisturbed use and occupation of the Kiowas, Comanches 
and Apaches, and for such other friendly tribes or individual 
Indians as, from time to time, they might be willing with the 
consent of the United Sttaes to admit among them. The remainder 
of the Leased District was included in the tract of country where- 
on Presdient Grant by an executive order* of August 10, 1869 
directed that the Cheyennes and Arapahoes be located. It was 


aiInd. Aff. 1868, p. 288. 

z2Ibid., pp. 288-291. 

22Treaty with the Kiowas and Comanches, concluded Oct. 21, 1867, Kappler 
ii, 977: treaty with the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, concluded Oct. 21, 
1867, ibid., p. 982. 

24Kappler i, 839-841. 
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thus apparent that if the Wichitas were to hold and occupy a 
portion of the Leased District, in theory as well as in fact, some 
alteration of the map of that region was necessary. The Wichitas 
wished to live in peace and be permitted to own the ground they 
cultivated and occupied.2* They continued to assert the claim 
that a large tract of land, including the Leased District, belonged 
to their tribe from time immemorial. The United States never 
recognized this claim. To sustain it the burden of proof rested on 
the Wichitas to show that their use and occupation of the lands 
were actual, not merely desultory or constructive. 


The Secretary of the Interior on February 21, 1870 approved 
a recommendation of the Office of Indian Affairs, suggesting that 
steps be taken to provide the Wichitas with a permanent reserva- 
tion, as near their old homes as might be, ‘‘ where the land is not 
already claimed, and not subject to encroachment’’.:* In accord- 
ance with the direction of the Office of Indian Affairs, Sub-agent 
Jonathan Richards, Agent Laurie Tatum and Lieutenant 8S. P. 
Jocelyn held a council with the Wichitas about the middle of May. 
The Indians expressed themselves in favor of having a separate 
agency; and they wished to be separated from those Indians who 
continued in their nomadic and depredating habits. After con- 
sidering the matter a few days, the Wichitas agreed on May 24 
to accept as their reservation a tract of country bounded on the 
east by the ninety-eighth meridian, on the north by the Canadian 
River, on the west by the line drawn north and south through 
the mouth of Pond Creek, and on the south by a line drawn from 
the mouth of Pond Creek to the point where the Little Washita 
River crosses the ninety-eighth meridian.2” The tract of country 
embraced the lands between the Keechei Hills and the Washita 
River, known as the Eureka Valley. Although the Wichitas con- 
sidered the proposed reservation a small one, they expressed a 
desire to have it made secure to them as soon as practicable. Su- 
perintendent William B. Hazen and Superintendent Enoch Hoag 
estimated that the proposed reservation embraced about 500,000 


28Ann, Rpt. Bd. Ind. Commissioners 1869, p. 64. 

zsAct. Com. W. F. Cady to Sec. J. D. Cox, Feb. 16, 1870, OIA, Rpt. Book 19, 
pp. 186-188; Cox to Com. Ind. Aff., Feb. 21, 1870, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 9, 
pp. 444-445. 

27The proceedings of the council of May 24, 1870, and a map of the pro- 
posed reservation are in OIA, Upper Arkansas, H. 1177-1870; Richards to Hazen, 
May 24, 1870, ibid.; Hazen and Hoag to Com. E. S. Parker, June 15, 1870, ibid. 
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acres and they believed it to be ‘‘substantially the reservation”’ 
selected by Rector in 1859. On June 15 they recommended that 
it be set apart as a permanent reservation for the Wichitas. They 
stated that the Eureka Valley, although included in the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache reservation, rightfully belonged to the 
Wichitas; and they recommended that measures be taken by the 
government to have the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches accept 
in lieu thereof certain lands in Greer County. 


The question of securing a permanent reservation for the 
Wichitas was allowed to drift about two years. On May 29, 1872 
the following clause was inserted in the Indian appropriation act: 
“For subsistence of the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Apache, Kiowus 
and Comanche Indians, and Wichita Indians (and for transpor- 
tation of the same), who have been collected upon the reservatious 
set apart for their use and occupation, two hundred thousand 
dollars’’.2e In accordance with the direction of the Office of 
Indian Affairs a delegation of the Wichitas in the autumn cane 
to Washington, under the supervision of Captain Henry E. Al- 
vord. In a report?? of October 10 Alvord stated that the Wichitas 


z9Alvord to Com. Ind. Aff., Oct. 10, 1872, Ind. Aff. 1872, pp. 134; 140. 
felt some doubt about being allowed to retain the country they 


occupied. He recommended that the country between the main 
channels of the Canadian and the Washita, from west longitude 
98 degrees to 98 degrees and 30 minutes, be set apart as a per- 
manent reservation for them. On October 19 Commissioner F. A. 
Walker concluded an agreement?®? with the Wichita delegation 


soAgreement of Oct. 19, 1872, H. Ex. Docs., 42 Cong. 3 sess., vii (1565), no. 65, 
whereby the United States granted to the Wichitas and _ other 


affiliated bands, for a home, this tract of country, extending west 
however, between the main channels of the Canadian and Washita, 
to the line of 98 degrees and 40 minutes. The tract of country 
as thus defined embraced 743,610 acres and within it were, for 
practical purposes, the two selections of land designated by Revtor 
in 1859. In consideration of this proposed reservation, the Wich- 
itas in article two of the agreement ceded and relinquished to the 
United States all right, title, interest or claim of any nature what- 
soever, in and to any lands in Texas, Louisiana, Indian Territory, 
or elsewhere within the limits of the United States. The agree- 
ment was signed by nine chiefs and delegates of the Wichitas. 


2817 Stats., 166. 
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In his annual report?! Walker recommended that effect be 
given to the Wichita agreement by Congress at as early date as 
practicable. He stated that the Wichitas had no treaty reiations 
with the government, nor any defined reservation; and that they 
absolutely required a reservation which they could call their own. 
The Secretary of the Interior transmitted the agreement 1o Con- 
gress on January 6, 1873, but it was not ratified by that budy. In 
the Indian appropriation act,*? approved February 14, 1873, there 
was inserted the above quoted clause from the act of May 29, 
1872. The Indian appropriation acts? approved in 1874 and 1875 
included similar clauses, and added the following words: ‘‘ Provid- 
ed, that this appropriation shall be expended only on half of those 
Indians who go and remain upon said reservations and refrain 
from hostilities.’’ For more than ten years following, the annual 
Indian appropriation acts always included clauses similar. to that 
quoted above from the act of May 29, 1872, the sums appropriated 
ranging from $240,000 to $413,000. 


In 1883 Agent Philemon B. Hunt considered it highly im- 
portant that the Wichitas be given a reservation on which they 
could feel perfectly secure.** ‘‘As it is’’, he said, ‘‘they have no 
assurance of anything.’’ Commissioner Hiram Price, who went 
into the reservation question at considerable length,** reached the 
conclusion that the occupancy of the Wichitas had not been such 
as to impeach the title to lands acquired by the United States 
from the Quapaws by the treaty of August 24, 1818. Price held 
that the Wichitas by the agreement of October 19, 1872, relin- 
quished all claim which they might have had before that date to 
any and all lands within the United States, except the reservation 
occupied by them; and he considered that if the agreement had 
been confirmed by Congress at the time, its validity would never 
have been disputed or questioned. ‘‘I am convinced’’, he said, 
“‘that the only obligation now existing upon the Government is that 
of confirming to these Indians by a secure and permanent title 
the lands now occupied by them. To this end the agreement of 


sind. Aff. 1872, pp. 43-44; 101-102. 

3217 Stats., 440. 

3318 Stats., 149; 423. 

«Hunt to Com, Ind. Aff., March 1, 1883, OIA, Special Case 81, no. 4375-1883. 


s8Price to Sec. Int., Oct. 9, 1883, S. Ex. Docs. i 
ea x. Docs., 48 Cong. 1 sess., i(2162), no. 
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October 19, 1872 should be ratified by Congress and title confirmed 
by patent.’’ The question of the title or rights of the Wichitas 
in and to the lands of the reservation they occupied was given its 
repose until the matter of allotment came up. The Office of In- 
dian Affairs considered that under the General Allotment Act of 
Iebruary 8, 1887 no part of these lands could be taken away from 
the Wichitas without their consent,** they having been in effect set 


3sCom. T. J. Morgan to Sec. Int., Sept. 26, 1891, S. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 
sess., 1(2892), no. 14, p. 4. 


apart for their use by executive action and recognized as such by 
Congressional appropriations. Because the Wichita reservation 
was established by an unratifed agreement, and yet maintained 
its identity as an occupied reservation, it has a place of peculiar 
important in the history of the lands of Oklahoma Territory. 


SLAVERY IN THE CHEROKEE NATION 
By J. B. DAVIS 


Slavery as we usually understand the term probably did not 
exist among the Cherokee before the coming of Europeans. The 
early French and Spanish histories abound in allusions to Indian 
slaves, even designating the tribes from which they were taken, 
but the terms ‘‘slave’’ and ‘‘prisoner’’ were used interchangeably 
in almost every such instance and the latter term was probably 
more nearly correct in most instances. 


In the place of slavery was found another institution un- 
known to Europeans, that has often been mistaken for it. Among 
the North American Indians a state of periodic intertribal war- 
fare seems to have existed. Blood vengeance, retaliation for acts 
of violence and disputes as to the possession of lands were some 
of the usual causes, but the real underlying cause was the Indian’s 
martial spirit. In consequence of these wars tribes dwindled 
through the loss of members killed in actual fighting, or in sub- 
sequent tortures or punishment, and by prisoners or captives taken. 
Natural increase was insufficient to make up for such losses, hence 
the institution of adoption arose. In some tribes only women and 
children were kept but generally men, women and children were 
captured. 


When a sufficient number of prisoners had been tortured and 
killed to satisfy the savage passions of the conquerers, the rest 
of the captives were adopted, after certain ceremonies, into the 
various clans and families, each newly adopted member taking the 
place of a lost husband, wife, son or daughter, and being invested 
with all of the rights, privileges and immunities of the deceased 
member of the tribe. 


During the colonial wars between the European settlers and 
the Indians many captives were taken on both sides. Some of the 
white captives were tortured and killed but many of them were 
adopted into the various tribes. Children thus adopted usually 
became loyal members of the tribe but the adult captives 
frequently attempted escape or at least failed to take the 


Ls all 
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adoption in the spirit intended by the Indians. A higher value 
was soon discovered by the Indians for the white prisoners than 
an adoption which the whites did not understand. The ransoms 
offered in money, in guns and powder, or in whiskey soon changed 
the status of the white captive. 


The Indians captured by the whites were usually sold into 
slavery but did not find such ready sale as negroes for they 
usually did not make docile servants. 


Soon after the colonization of the southeastern part of the 
country the Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Choctaws and others 
came into possession of runaway slaves. The Indians were quick 
to perceive their value as servants and were soon buying and selling 
negro slaves. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians said 
that there was nothing to show that this introduction of black 
slaves materially changed the status of the Indian prisoners of 
war, and that with the exception of the Seminoles there was no 
considerable amalgamation of the races. 


Dr. Starr in his History of the Cherokee Indians says that the 
first negro slave was owned by the famous Nancy Ward, the Ghi- 
gu-u or ‘‘Beloved Woman”’ of the Cherokee. She was a Cherokee 
woman of the Wolf clan whose first husband was Kingfisher of 
the Deer clan. In a battle with the Muskogees, Kingfisher was 
killed, and his wife, who had been lying behind a log chewing 
the bullets so that they would lacerate the more, picked up his 
gun and fought as a warrior during the remainder of the skirmish. 


Because of her determined action the Muskogee were de- 
feated and, according to custom, the captured spoils were divided 
among the victors. Kingfisher’s widow was given a negro that 
had been captured from the vanquished and thus became the 
first slaveholder among the Cherokees. She is also said to have 
been the first to keep cows and make butter. By common consent 
she became the Ghi-gu-u or ‘‘Beloved Woman.’’ This lifetime 
distinction was only granted as an extreme mark of valorous merit 
and carried with it the right to speak, vote, and act in all peace 
and war councils of the tribe, and it also vested her with the 
supreme pardoning power, a prerogative that was not granted to 
any other—not even to the civil or war chiefs. 
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It is probable that other slaves were owned at the same time 
in other sections of the Cherokee country for it seems to have been 
a well established institution at the time of the visit of Sir Alex- 
ander Cumming who induced the Cherokee ‘‘Emperor’’ Moytoy 
to acknowledge the authority of the British crown. 


In 1730 a party of seven Cherokee Chiefs went to London to 
make a treaty with the British authorities. Among the provisions 
of the treaty was one relating to negro slaves which reads as 
follows: 


‘‘That if any Negroe Slaves shall run away into the 
Woods from their English Masters, the Cherrokee In- 
dians shall endeavor to apprehend them, and either bring 
them back to the Plantation from whence they run-away, 
or to the Governor; and for every Negroe so apprehended 
and brought back, the Indian who brings him shall receive 
a Gun and a Watch Coat; whereupon we give a Box of 
Vermillion, 10,000 Gun Flints, and six dozen of Hatch- 
eta 


This treaty was signed by six of the chiefs and was certified by 
Sir Alexander Cumming, who had accompanied them, by the 
following statement: 


““These are to certify to Moytoy of Telliquo, that I 
have seen, perused, and do approve of all the Articles 
contained in the above Agreement to which the Indians 
above mentioned have by my Advice given their Consent. 


Alex. Cumming.”’ 


After two days’ deliberation the Cherokee delegation prepared 
an answer which was delivered by Ketagustah, one of their num- 
ber, on the 9th of September, 1730. The answer contained the 
following statement in regard to slaves: 


‘“‘This small Rope we shew you, is all we have to 
bind our Slaves with, and may be broken, but you have 
Iron Chains for yours; however, if we catch your Slaves, 
we shall bind them as well as we can, and deliver them to 
our Friends again, and have no Pay for it.’’ 


para a 
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in 1741-42 Antoine Bonnefoy was a captive among the Cher- 
okees and some extracts from his Journal will throw some light 
on the treatment accorded adopted captives and the different 
treatment accorded negro slaves. 


““We came around the bayou, up to the place of 
ambusch, when a first discharge of muskets from the sav- 
ages instantly killed our skipper and two of our oarsmen. 
.... The savages directed so heavy a fire upon our boat 
that we were obliged to lie down flat to escape certain 
eather. eae. 


‘A moment afterward, these same pirogues came and 
surrounded us. The shore was lined with the other sav- 
ages, who were aiming at us. The surprise and the death 
of our skipper and two of our oarsmen, having put us 
out of condition to help ourselves, we surrendered at dis- 
cretion, to the number of four Frenchmen and one negro, 
and were siezed, each by one of the savages, who made him 
his slave. Brought to the land, we were tied separately, 
each with a slaves’ collar around the neck, and the arms 
merely, without, however, depriving us of freedom to eat. 


‘““When we had been bound with the collars, the 
savages having found in our boat what had been intended 
for our breakfast, brought it to us to eat, and gave us to 
understand by signs that no harm should come to us, 
and that we should be even as themselves. Then they 
unloaded our boat, and distributed the goods equally 
among the eighty men of the party, with the exception 
of the iron and the three kegs of rum, which they left in 
the boat .... They embarked in twenty-two boats, with 
two, three, four, or five men in each, according to its size. 
My companions in misfortune, and I, followed our mas- 
ters, bound in the manner I have described. The party 
took up its course, paddling without making the least 
noise, along the River Oubache till six o’clock the next 
morning, then rested two hours, during which time they 
broiled some meat .... They gave us (as they always 
did) a portion equal to theirs, after which they resumed 
their paddles, and gave us each one???? When evening 
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had come the savages landed at the mouth of the river 
(Tennessee), and passed the night there, and made stocks 
to keep us in safety. In these my three comrades were 
set, who were: Joseph Rivard, son of the Sieur Rivard 
of Bayou St. Jean; Pirrie Coussot, son of Coussot the 
pilot at the Belaxy in 1719, Guillaume Potier, half-breed 
son of Potier, habitant of the Illinois; and Legras’s negro. 
The savage to whom I belonged did not wish that I should 
be put in the stocks..... 


‘‘The 20th of December my savage took off my slave’s 
collar, Rivard and Potier kept theirs a fortnight and 
Coussot a month. They were not put in the stocks ex- 
cept the first four days and then only during the night. 
At the beginning of January we were adopted by men 
of prominence in the party. 


‘‘T was adopted as a brother by a savage who bought 
me of my master, which he did by promising him a quan- 
tity of merchandise, and giving me what at that time I 
needed, such as bed-coverings, shirts and mittens, and 
from that time I had the same treatment as himself. My 
companions were adopted by other savages, either as 
nephews or as cousins, and treated in the same manner 
their liberators and all their families. 


“‘The same day on which my collar was taken off, 
the negro, whose wounds had become worse, was set at 
liberty, and the head man of the party told him to return 
to the French, but, not knowing where to go, he followed 
the pirogues for two days. On the third, which was the 
23rd of December, the savages, tired of seeing him, gave 
him over to the young people, who killed him and took 
his sealp.’’ 


From this account it would appear that the captives, during 
the time they wore the slave-collar were considered the property 
of their captors and might be bought or ransomed. The negro 
was in a different position. He could not be adopted into the 
family of a Cherokee and hig wounds probably kept him from 
being considered desirable as a slave. 
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Bonnefoy describes the ceremony of adoption as follows: 


“‘Our clothes were taken off and a stock was made 
for each of us, without however putting us in it; they 
merely put on us our slaves-collar. Then the savages 
putting in each ones hand a white stick and a rattle told 
us that we must sing, which we did for the space of 
more than three hours, at different times, singing both 
French and Indian songs, after which they gave us to 
eat of all that the women had brought from the village, 
bread of different sorts, corn porriage, buffalo meat, bear 
meat, rabbit, sweet potatoes and graumons. The next day 
February 8, in the morning the savages having decorated 
themselves made the entry into the village in the order 
of a troop of infantry, marching four in each rank, half 
of them in front of us, who were placed two and two after 
being tied together, and having our collars dragging... . 
They made us march in this order, singing and having, 
as we had had the evening before, a white stick and a 
rattle in our hands, to the chief square of the village 
and march three or four times around a great tree which 
is in the middle of the place. Then they buried at the 
foot of the tree a parcel of hair from each one of us, which 
the savages had preserved for this purpose from the time 
when they cut our hair off. After the march was finished 
they brought us into the council-house, where we were 
each obliged to sing four songs. Then the savage who had 
adopted us came and took our collars. I followed my 
adopted brother who, on entering into his cabin, washed 
me, then after he had told me that the way was free be- 
fore me, I ate with him and there I remained two months, 
dressed and treated like himself, without other occupation 
than to go hunting twice with him. We were about 
thirteen days the first time and nine days the last. 


‘‘The savage who adopts a captive promises a quan- 
tity of merchandise to the one to whom he belongs at the 
moment when he buys him. This merchandise is collected 
from all the family of the one who makes the purchase, 
and is delivered in an assembly of all the relatives, each 
one of whom brings what he is to give and delivers it 
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piece by piece, to him who sold the captive, and at the 
receipt of each piece, he makes the rounds of the assembly 
constantly carrying what has been given him, it being 
forbidden to lay down any piece on the ground, for then 
it would belong to whoever touched it first. The collec- 
tion of my ransom was made on the nineth and tenth and 
the ceremony on the eleventh.’’ 


It would appear from these statements that the ceremony 
wag one of adoption into the family rather than the purchase of 
a servant. 


During the latter part of the eighteenth and the earlier part 
of the nineteenth centuries the number of slaves increased slowly 
as the Cherokee began the cultivation of more land than was 
necessary to supply their own needs. 


The Christian Observer of London for November 1811 con- 
tains the following review of the census of the Cherokee Nation: 


‘‘The Cherokee Nation has at length, in full council, 
adopted a Constitution which embraces a simple form 
of government. The legislative and judicial powers are 
vested in a General Council with less ones subordinate. 
In this Nation there are 12,395 Indians. The females 
exceed the males by 200. The whites are 341, and one 
third of these have Indian wives. Of negro slaves there 
are 583. The number of their cattle is 19,600; of horses 
6,100; of sheep 1,037. They have now in actual use 13 
grist mills, 3 saw mills, 3 saltpetre works and 1 powder- 
mill. They have also 30 wagons between 480 and 500 
plows, 1600 spinning wheels, 467 looms and 49 silver- 
smiths.’’ 


From this report it is seen that the number of negro slaves 
at that time exceeded the number of whites in the Cherokee 
Nation. About one third of the whites had Indian wives so the 
remaining two thirds were probably captives who had _ been 
adopted by some such ceremony as that described by Bonnefoy. 


For a number of years the General Council acted in a ju- 
dicial as well as a legislative and executive capacity and lawsuits 
were brought before the General Council, which acted as a trial 
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Jury, assessing punishments and making such laws as seemed 
necessary. The Light Horse or militia was a sort of executive 
or law enforcing body which had authority to decide in cases of 
misdemeanor and to inflict punishment. 


It appeared that negro slaves had sometimes sold property 
belonging to their masters and in the records of the General 
Council for 1819 the following entry was made: 


‘“‘New Town, Cherokee Nation, November Ist, 1819 
IN COMMITTEE: 


“The National Committee have taken up the case 
submitted to them by the Council relating to the exchange 
of horses between Otter Lifter and a runaway negro man 
belonging to William Thompson. The horse delivered 
to Otter Lifter was proven away from him, and the ques- 
tion submitted to the Committee was whether or not, the 
master of the negro man, Wm. Thompson, should be ac- 
countable to the Otter Lifter for the horse so proved 
away from him on account of the transaction of the said 
negro man; the Committee therefore, have decided that 
Wm. Thompson ought not to be accountable to the Otter 
Lifter for the contract entered into with his runaway 
negro man by any person contrary to his approbation 
and, RESOLVED by the Committee, that no contract or 
bargain entered into with any slave or slaves, without the 
approbation of their masters shall be binding on them. 

his 
PATH X KILLER 
mark 
Chas. R.’: Hicks.’’ 
Jno. Ross, Prest. Nat. Com. 
A. McCoy, Clk. 


This act was probably violated and considerable annoyance 
was experienced from drunken negroes so that the general council 
in the following year passed an additional act making the pur- 
chaser of merchandise from a slave responsible to the slave’s 
master. The same act also provided for punishing by a fine of 
fifteen dollars any slaveowner who permitted his slave to buy 
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liquor and the act further provided that any neighborhood might 
organize a patrol company. These patrollers had the authority 
to punish any negro possessing liquor: ‘‘such negro or negroes, 
so offending, shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every such 
offense, from the hands of the patrollers of the settlement.”’ 


The patrollers frequently interpreted this law to mean that 
the offender should receive fifteen blows from each member of the 
company and very severe punishment was sometimes inflicted— 
so much so that a subsequent act of council defining murder, 
contained a clause excepting from the penalty any person or 
persons causing the death of a slave who died ‘‘under moderate 
correction.’’ 


During the earlier half of the nineteenth century the Cher- 
okee Nation was considered as a separate, independent government 
and became a sanctuary for fugitives from the United States as 
the laws of the United States did not extend over it. Many run- 
away negroes sought refuge within the Cherokee boundary but 
they were not welcomed and the General Council of 1824 passed 
the following resolution : 


“RESOLVED by the National Committee and 
Council, that all free negroes coming into the Cherokee 
Nation, under any pretense whatsoever, shall be viewed 
and treated, in every respect, as intruders, and shall not 
be allowed to reside in the Cherokee Nation without a 
permit from the National Committee and Council.”’ 


The same council passed a resolution prohibiting negroes own- 
ing property of any kind and confiscating the property to be 
sold ‘‘for the benefit of the Cherokee Nation.”’ 


The Western Cherokee who were at that time living in what 


is now the State of Arkansas had similar problems and passed 
similar laws.' 


1 RESOLVED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND COUNCI 
GENERAL COUNCIL CONVENED, That after the expiration of six tia aah 
and after this date, no slave or slaves in the Cherokee Nation, shall have the 
right or privilege to own any kind of property whatever, and therefore, all slaves 
in the Cherokee Nation now owning any kind of property, and failing to comply 
with this law, by not selling it off by the above mentioned time, shall thereby 
forfeit their property to their owners, and the National Light-Horse are hereby 
required to enforce and carry into effect this law in their respective districts. 
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The intermarriage of Cherokees and negroes was considered 
repugnant and traditional laws against it existed from the earliest 
times. The General Council of 1824 passed a resolution providing 
a fine of $50.00 against any person who permitted his slaves to 
marry whites or Indians, and punished the persons attempting 
such marriage by fifty-nine stripes on the bare back. 


The number of slaves in the Cherokee Nation east of the 
Mississippi increased until in a census taken in 1825 the number 
was 1,277. No accurate census of the Cherokee in Arkansas was 
made during that period but it is known that they had numbers 
of slaves from the legislative acts of their Council. 


The method of handling all government affairs by the General 
Council proved too cumbersome and in 1827 the Cherokee Nation 
east of the Mississippi adopted a new constitution. This consti- 
tution was similar to that of the United States and divided the 
government into legislative, judicial, and executive departments 
and defined the duties of the various officers. Negroes were not 
permitted to have a part in the government. Article 1, Section 
4 of the Constitution stated: ‘‘No person who is of negro or 
mulatto parentage either by the father’s or mother’s side, shall 
be eligible to hold any office of profit, honour, or trust under this 
Government.’’ Section 7 provided that: ‘‘ All free male citizens, 
(excepting negroes and descendants of white and Indian men by 
negro women who may have been set free) who shall have attained 
to the age of eighteen years, shall be equally entitled to vote at all 
public elections. 


In the punishment for misdemeanors fines were usually as- 
sessed against Cherokees but the punishment of negroes was 
usually whipping, for a fine would really have been a punishment 
of the master, for the slave could own no money. 


Resolved Further, that if a slave or slaves are caught gambling or intoxicated, 
or if they should in any way abuse a free person, he, she, or they (negroes) 
shall for either of the above offenses, receive sixty lashes on the bare back for 
each and every such offense to be inflicted by the Light Horse. 

Tahlonteeskee, Dec. 3, 1833 

Approved: 
JOHN JOLLY 
BLACK COAT 
W. WEBBER 
Chiefs. 
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Several acts were passed by Council during the next ten 
years which assessed various punishments for criminal offenses. 
In the case of Indians or whites the punishment was a fine or 
flogging but the fine against a negro was always corporal punish- 
ment. 


In 1841 an act was passed prohibiting negroes owning or 
carrying weapons: 


“BE IT FURTHER ENACTED: That all masters 
or owners of slaves, who may suffer or allow their negro 
or negroes to carry or own firearms of any description, 
Bowie or butcher knives, dirks or any unlawful instru- 
ment, shall be subject to be fined in a sum not less than 
twenty-five dollars. 


BE IT FURTHER ENACTED: That any negro, 
whether free or slave, that may be found or seen carrying 
weapons of any kind, in violation of the second section 
of this act, such patrol company or companies may take 
up and inflict as many stripes on the bare back as they 
may think proper.”’ 


In the same year an act was passed prohibiting the teaching 
of negroes to read and write: 


“BE IT ENACTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 
That from and after the passage of this act, it shall not 
be lawful for any person or persons whatever, to teach any 
free negro or negroes, or any slave belonging to any cit- 
izen or citizens of the Nation, to read or write. 

BE IT FURTHER ENACTED: That any person or 
persons violating this act, and sufficient proof being made 
thereof, before any of the Courts in this Nation, such 
person or persons, upon conviction, shall pay a fine for 
such offense in a sum not less than one nor more than 
five hundred dollars, at the discretion of the court, the 
same to be applied to National purposes.’’ 


A number of negroes belonging to plantations in what was 
known as Canadian District—that section of the Cherokee terri- 
tory lying between the Canadian and Arkansas Rivers—revolted, 
took horses and supplies from their masters, crossed over the 
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Canadian River into the Muskogee country and escaped. Captain 
John Drew of the Cherokee Light Horse was empowered by a 
special act of Council to ‘‘command a company which shall con- 
sist of 100 effective men to pursue, arrest and deliver’’ the fugi- 
tives. He was “‘authorized to purchase ammunition and supplies 
for the expedition, and to render his accounts to the National 
Council for payment, which shall be made out of the National 
Treasury :—Provided that the expedition be not unnecessarily 
protracted and no needless expense incurred.’’ 


A number of negroes who had been freed by their masters 
who found them unprofitable and a number of fugitive slaves 
from the States settled in the Cherokee Nation without permission 
of the Council and escaped attention for some time and no notice 
might have been taken of their presence if they had not en- 
couraged slaves to run away and assisted them to escape. In 1842 
the Council took the matter under consideration and passed the 
following act: 


“BE IT FURTHER ENACTED: That should any 
free negro or negroes be found guilty of aiding, abetting, 
or decoying any slave or slaves, to leave his or their owner 
or employer, such free negro or negroes, shall receive for 
each and every offense, one hundred lashes on the bare 
back, and be immediately removed from this Nation.’’ 


So many drastic laws had been passed that some irresponsible 
youths thought that there would be no punishment for killing a 
slave. The Council took the matter under consideration and 
passed a special act in regard to slaves: 


‘“‘BE IT ENACTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 
That if any person shall wilfully or maliciously, with 
malice aforethought kill any negro or mulatto slave, on 
due and legal conviction thereof such person shall be 
deemed guilty of murder, as if such person so killed had 
been a free man and shall suffer death by hanging. If 
the slave so killed shall be the property of another, and 
not of the offender, his estate on conviction thereof shall 
be liable to the payment of such slave so killed. PRO- 
VIDED, This act shall not be extended to any person 
killing any slave in the act of resistance to his lawful 
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owner or master; or any slave dying under moderate 
correction. ”’ 


The humane intention of this act was largely nullified by the 
final clause of the article. 


Some missionaries felt that as they were not citizens of the 
Nation, they should not be bound by the law prohibiting the 
teaching of negroes. On October 24, 1848 the council made its 
meaning clear by the following act: 


“BE IT ENACTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 
That an Act passed October 22d, 1841, prohibiting the 
teaching of negroes to read and write, be amended so 
that if any white person, not a citizen of the Cherokee 
Nation, should be guilty of a violation of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the Sheriff of the District where such 
violation should take place, to notify the Chief of the 
same, and it shall be the duty of the Chief to notify the 
Agent, and demand a removal of such person or persons 
from the limits of the Cherokee Nation.’’ 


The problems of slavery became more acute as time went on. 
The organization of the free territory of Kansas and its settle- 
ment by abolitionists who encouraged and assisted runaway slaves 
was a source of irritation for slave owners. 


At the beginning of the Civil War the states of Arkansas and 
Texas hesitated about joining the Confederacy until they could 
ascertain the sentiments of the Five Civilized Tribes of the Indian 
Territory. Governor Rector of Arkansas wrote to Chief Ross on 
Jan. 29, 1861 requesting the co-operation of the Cherokees with 
the Confederacy. Ross answered by letters of May 17, June 12, 
and 17 and in a proclamation of May 17 restated his stand for 
strict neutrality. 


The powerful anti-Ross party however, under the leader of 
Stand Watie organized a regiment to serve in the Confederacy. 
Albert Pike the Confederate Commissioner to the Indian tribes 
was bringing great pressure to bear upon Ross. He had already 
succeeded in inducing several other tribes to make treaties with 
the Confederacy. The withdrawal of Federal troops and the mil- 
itary successes of the Confederacy and continued pressure from 
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prominent slave-holding Cherokees was so great that Ross called 
a special council to meet in Tahlequah on August 21. Ross again 
urged neutrality but was convinced that the Confederates would 
overrun the country unless he joined them and wrote to General 
McCullough ‘‘we are authorized to form an alliance with the Con- 
federate States’. A regiment of Ross partizans was organized, 
placed under the command of Colonel John Drew and tendered 
to the Confederacy. 


The Confederate Commissioner hastened to Tahlequah and 
on Oct. 7 a treaty was concluded with the Confederate States. 
On October 28th the Cherokee Council issued a ‘‘Declaration by 
the People of the Cherokee Nation of the Causes Which Have Im- 
pelled them to Unite with Those of the Confederate States of 
America,’’ in which the following statement concerning slavery 
is made: 


‘Whatever causes the Cherokee people may have had 
in the past to complain of some of the Southern States, 
they cannot but feel that their interests and destiny are 
inseparably connected with those of the South. The war 
now waging is a war of Northern cupidity and fanaticism 
against the institution of African servitude; against the 
commercial freedom of the South, and against the political 
freedom of the States, and its objects are to annihilate 
the soverignty of those states and utterly change the na- 
ture of the General Government. 


‘“‘The Cherokee people and their neighbors were 
warned before the war commenced that the first object 
of the party which now holds the reins of government 
of the United States would be to annul the institution of 
slavery in the whole Indian country and make it what 
they term free territory and after a time a free state: 
and they have been also warned by the fate which has 
befallen those of their race in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oregon that at no distant day they too would be compelled 
to surrender their country at the demand of Northern 
rapacity and be content with an extinct nationality, and 
with reserves of limited extent for individuals, of which 
their people would soon be despoiled by speculators, if not 
plundered unscrupulously by the State. 
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‘Urged by these considerations, the Cherokees, long 
divided in opinion, became unanimous and like their 
brethren the Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
determined by the undivided voice of a General Conven- 
tion, of all the people, held at Tahlequah, on the twenty- 
first day of August, in the present year, to make common 
cause with the South and share its fortunes.’’ 


This Declaration was signed by Thomas Pegg, President of 
the National Committee; Lacey Mouse, Speaker of Council; and 
was approved by Chief John Ross. 


By the terms of the treaty with the Confederacy the Chero- 
kee soldiers were not to be called outside of their own territory 
but they were ordered to Arkansas where they took part in the 
battle of Pea Ridge and other engagements. They were entirely 
without equipment except that which they provided for themselves 
and that which they captured. They were not paid and many 
of them felt that their services were not properly recognized. 
After a few months the most of the men under Colonel Drew 
joined the Federal army and fought with it until the close of the 
war. Private feuds added bitterness to the struggle and _ the 
country was alternately ravaged by both armies. Practically all 
property was destroyed and all of the live stock driven off or 
consumed by the armies. 


John Ross and his family were captured by the Federals and 
he did not return to the Nation. The Federal Cherokees set up a 
government and the Confederate Cherokees set up another. Both 
claimed to represent the entire Cherokee people. The Federal 
Cherokees met at Cowskin Prairie and on February 21st, 1863 
their Council passed an act emancipating the slaves and assessing 
a fine of ‘‘not less than one thousand dollars or more than five 
thousand dollars’’ against anyone who held slaves after the 25th 
day of June 1863. The acting Principal Chief of the Federal 
Cherokee was Thomas Pegg, the Speaker of Council was Spring 
Frog, and the President of the National Committee was Louis 
Downing, afterwards Principal Chief. 


The Confederate Cherokees under Stand Watie continued the 
struggle after all of the other units of the Confederate army had 
surrendered. Finally at Doaksville in the Choctaw Nation, Lieut. 
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Col. A. C. Mathews made an agreement with Brigadier-Gen, Stand 
Watie by which the Confederate Cherokees agreed to a sort of 
truce until a treaty could be made with the entire Cherokee people. 


Such a treaty was made July 19th, 1866. It contained the 
following article in regard to slavery: 


“‘The Cherokee Nation having, voluntarily, in Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, by an act of the 
National Council, forever abolished slavery, hereby cov- 
enant and agree that never hereafter shall either slavery 
or involuntary servitude exist in their Nation otherwise 
than in the punishment of crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, in accordance with laws appli- 
cable to all the members of said tribe alike. They further 
agree that all freedmen who have been liberated by volun- 
tary act of their former owners, or by law, as well as all 
free colored persons who were in the country at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, and are now residents therein, 
or who may return within six months, and their descend- 
ants, shall have all the rights of native Cherokees: Pro- 
vided, That owners of slaves so emancipated in the Cher- 
okee Nation shall never receive any compensation or pay 
for the slaves so emancipated.’’ 


This treaty made necessary some changes in the Cherokee 
Constitution which were made at a special convention called at 
Tahlequah on the 26th day of November, 1866. Among other 
provisions one was made regarding citizenship which stated : 


‘All native born Cherokees, all Indians, and whites 
legally members of the Nation by adoption, and all freed- 
men who have been liberated by voluntary act of their 
former owners or by law, as well as free colored persons 
who were in the country at the commencement of the 
rebellion, and are now residents therein, or who may re- 
turn within six months from the 19th day of July, 1866, 
and their descendants, who reside within the limits of the 
Cherokee Nation, shall be taken and deemed to be, citi- 
zens of the Cherokee Nation.”’ 


The negroes who returned to the country usually settled in 
groups where they managed their own affairs. Those who returned 
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with their masters usually remained near them and were fre- 
quently employed by them. They were not prohibited from vot- 
ing at elections but were usually not encouraged to do so, and 
usually took small part in politics. 


A few negroes were elected to Council where they served 
without molestation but without distinction. When the Cherokee 
Strip was sold the Cherokee authorities made the payment to 
Cherokees by blood only, excluding the negroes and the adopted 
whites. The negroes brought suit and recovered this amount and 
in the final allotment of lands they received shares equal to Cher- 
okees by blood. 
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INDIAN REMOVAL 
JOS. J. FENSTEN. 


SENECA AND EASTERN SHAWNEE 


There were, in 1888, under the superintendency of the Seneca 
agent, seven distinct and separate reservations. This small agency, 
in the northeastern corner of Oklahoma, or what was then Indian 
Territory, was the haven for the remnants of some fifteen or more 
Indian tribes, all of which but two—Quapaw and Modoc—crigin- 
ally came from the Great Lakes region. In 1904 there were 1469 
members of these tribes living within the confines of the agency, 
of which less than half were fullbloods. 


SENECA: The name Seneca is derived from the Anglicized form 
of the Dutch enunciation of the Mohegan rendition of the 
Iroquoian ethnic appellative Oneida, or, strictly, Oneniute a ka, 
meaning ‘‘people of the standing or projecting rock or stone.”’ 
Their language stock is Iroquoian. 


The Seneca of Oklahoma were found in historical times on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie. They were never allied with 
the Seneca of New York but were probably a subjugated tribe 
under their jurisdiction. Chief Good Hunter assured Henry C. 
Brish that they were a remnant of Logan’s tribe and that Logan 
was a Conestaga or Mingo maternally. Brish says, ‘‘I can not 
to this day surmise why they were called Senecas. I never 
found a Seneca among them. They were Cayugas—who were 
Mingoes—among whom were a few Oneidas, Mohawks, Onon- 
dagas, Tuscarawas, and Wyandots.’’! 


2 \Hodge, F. W.; Handbook of American Indians; Part 2, p. 506. 


In 1817, for accession to a treaty in which most of the 
Ohio tribes took part, but which concerned the Wyandots most- 
ly, the Senecas on the Sandusky river were given a grant of 
30.000 acres and an annuity of $500. The next year a treaty was 
mde with the Wyandot, Seneca, Shawnee, and Ottawa in which 
the grant was changed to a reservation. Ten thousand acres 
were added to the reservation. In the treaty of 1817 a grant 
of 48 squares was given to a mixed group of Seneca and Shaw- 
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nee around Lewiston; in 1818 this tract was also made a reser- 
vation after having had added 8960 acres to it. It was then 
divided and the northern half was given to the Seneca group. 
The two tribes, however, acted as one until after the treaty of 
1867. 


Dissatisfied with their habitat, the Senecas expressed a de- 
sire to move west of the Mississippi, so in February, 1831, the 
Sandusky group gave up their reservation and accepted in its 
stead a tract of land in the northeastern corner of the Cherokee 
country 15 miles from east to west and seven miles from north 
to south comprising about 67,000 acres in all. There were about 
four hundred Indians in this group. Five months later the 
Senecas and Shawnees at Lewiston, about three hundred in all, 
entered into a similar treaty with the United States and ac- 
cepted a tract contiguous to the Seneca containing about 60,000 
acres. 


Desirous of confederating and sharing their land in common, 
these two groups made a treaty with the United States the year 
after their arrival into this new country whereby the two groups 
were allowed to confederate. Since they were inconvenienced 
by the division of their lands by the Neosho River, they ceded 
all their land west of the river to the United States for an equal 
acreage east of the river and adjoining the eastern area. The 
reservation was then divided, the northern half being given 
to the mixed group of Senecas and Shawnees and the southern 
half being given to the Seneca of Sandusky. 


An agency was established for this reservation four miles 
out of Seneca, Missouri. The Senecas retained this land until 
1867 when the United States, in order to relocate Eastern tribes 
residing in Kansas, by treaty, gave to the Wyandot tribes the 
northern half of the Seneca reservation and to the Peoria tribes 
the northern half of the mixed Seneca and Shawnee reservation. 
The western quarter between the Grand and Spring rivers was 
sold to the Ottawa tribes. The Shawnee were given the remain- 
ing portion of the reservation and the Seneca were confederated 
with the Sandusky Seneea.? 

2In almost every treaty there is a pecuniary or merchandise remuneration 
for lands ceded to the United States by these various tribes. No special men- 


tion will be made pertaining to them unless there is necessity to make a pre- 
vious treaty or act clear. 
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EASTERN SHAWNEE: The name Shawnee comes from 
shawun, ‘‘south’’ or shawunogi, ‘‘southerners.’’ The language 
stock of the tribe is Algonquian. Being a very populous tribe, 
the Shawnee roamed through South Carolina, Tennessee, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. 


In 1795, by a joint treaty of peace with the other Indian 
tribes of Ohio, in which they relinquished their claim to more 
than two-thirds of the state of Ohio, the Shawnee in this area 
were given a small tract of land. 


The Shawnee joined the Seneca in acceding to the treaty 
of 1817 and were granted three tracts of land; at Wapaghkon- 
etta, 10 miles square; on Hog Creek, 25 square miles adjacent 
to the aforementioned tract; and at Lewiston, 48 square 
miles—to be shared with the Seneca living there. It is with this 
last group that we center our interest at present, for the sub- 
sequent removals of this group of Shawnee is identical with the 
already discussed Lewiston Seneca. 


QUAPAW 


QUAPAW: Ugakhpa, ‘‘downstream people,’’ is the Siouan 
name for this tribe of southern Sioux and are one of the two di- 
visions of the Dhegiha groups of Dorsey, the other group consist- 
ing of the Omaha, Kansa, Ponca, and Osage. They were known 
to the early writers as Akansa or variations of that name. They 
were found by these early writers near the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas, but probably came originally from northern Illinois, 
migrating southward along the course of the Mississippi River.* 


Ranging over a large area in southern Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas and northern Louisiana, they relinquished their claim 
to this land to the United States by a treaty at St. Louis in Au- 
gust, 1818, and accepted a reservation in Arkansas on the Ar- 
kansas River. This land also became desirable to the United 
States, so in November, 1824, by a treaty at Harrington’s, Ar- 
kansas Territory, the Quapaw ceded their rights to the reser- 
vation and agreed to settle among the Caddo in the southwest- 
ern corner of Arkansas. The Caddo allotted to these new- 
comers a tract on the south side of the Red River on the Bayou 


s]bid, Part 2, p. 333. 
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Treache. They were not long to remain here, however. Their 
lands were subject to annual inundation. Their crops were 
flooded and sickness prevailed. During the few years that they 
remained here almost one-fourth of their population died. The 
Caddo refused to incorporate them into their tribe and would 
not give them other land, so there began a slow migration of 
Quapaw back to their old reservation on the Arkansas. But 
here they were molested by the white settlers who had come 
in after 1824. By the request of both settler and Indian, the 
Government consented to replace the Quapaw, so in the treaty 
of May, 1833, the Quapaw relinquished their rights and title 
to the Bayou Treache reservation and were given in exchange 
150 sections of land west of the Missouri State line in Indian 
Territory and adjoining the northern boundary of the Seneca 
reservation. When the Kansas-Indian Territory boundary line 
was established it was found that 12 sections of this reservation 
were in Kansas, so in the general removal treaty of 1867 these 
sections were ceded to the United States for $1.25 per acre. 


The Quapaw retained their reservation until 1867. At that 
date they ceded to the United States, for $1.15 per acre, about 
25 sections of their reservation lying east of the Grand River for 
the purpose of locating the Peoria Indians. 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA: Being great traders, the Ottawa derived their name 
from the Algonquin adawe, ‘‘to trade’’ or ‘‘to buy and sell.’’ 
They probably came from the north of the Great Lakes with the 
Chippawa and Pottawatom, with whom they were in close contact 
until their removal to Kansas Territory‘; but their home was in 
Ohio when the government of the United States began its program 
of Indian removals. 


The Ottawa participated in the several Ohio Indian treaties 
and in 1807 and 1817 they were given several small reservations 
in the State of Ohio. 


Several Ottawa bands expressed their consent and desire 
to remove west of the Mississippi so, in August, 1831, the Blanch- 
ard Fork and Oquanoxie’s village bands ceded to the government 


Ibid, Part 2, p. 167; Part 1, p. 277. 


— 
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their claims to all lands in Ohio for 34,000 acres in eastern Kansas 
on the Osage River. The two bands of Roche de Boeuf and Wolf 
rapids were granted 40,000 acres adjoining the Blanchard’s 
Fork grant for their cession of Ohio lands, but were given three 
years in which to move. 


Expressing a desire to unite and become citizens of the 
United States, a treaty was made in June, 1862, whereby the 
lands held were allotted in severalty to the members of the tribe 
aud a provision was made that the Ottawa should become citi- 
zens in five years. After the allotments were made, the re- 
maining land was put up for sale. 


By the treaty of 1867 the Ottawa were removed from their 
lands in Kansas and were placed on the southwestern quarter of 
the quartered Seneca and Shawnee reservation. 


WYANDOT 


WYANDOT: Wendat is the Huron name for a confederation of 
Iroquoian tribes living south and east of Georgian bay. The 
name was corrupted by the English into Wyandot. The Wyan- 
dots themselves are actually Hurons. After being harassed in 
the East by unfriendly Iriquois, and driven south by the Sioux, 
a small group settled in Ohio about 1749 and there became 
known as Wyandots.® 


In 1795 they relinquished their claim to the greater part of 
Ohio and were left to roam over the area. Between this date 
and 1842 they ceded claims to land and were granted reserva- 
tions under several treaties. 


By the treaty of March, 1842, the Wyandots ceded to the 
United States all their claims to land in Ohio and Michigan and 
accepted in exchange a grant of 148,000 acres west of the Mis- 
sissippi. No definite provisions as to location of the grant were 
made so in December, 1843, the Wyandots bought from the Dela- 
ware in Kansas 26 sections (the Delaware granted to the Wyan- 
dot three more) on the Missouri River for $46,080. The Wyan- 
dots relinquished their claim to the 148,000 acres promised them 
by the treaty of 1842 and received as compensation, $185,000. 


s[bid, Part 1, p. 584. 
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By a treaty in January, 1855, the Wyandot dissolved tribal 
relationships to become citizens. They ceded all claims to land 
and annuities under previous treaties and accepted $383,000 to 
be made in three yearly payments. In the treaty of 1867, how- 
ever, the Seneca cession made in the same treaty was given to 
those Wyandots who had not yet assumed citizenship for a fu- 
ture home. 


KASKASKIA AND PEORIA 


KASKASKIA: The name of this tribe is probably derived from 
kaskaskahamw, ‘‘he scrapes it off by means of a tool.’’ This 
tribe was the leading tribe in the Illinois confederacy which in- 
cluded, among other tribes, the Kaskaskia, Mitchigamia, Cahokia, 
Tamaroi, and Peoria. They were found at the mouth of the 
Kaskaskia River in southern Illinois, but in 1803, in conjune- 
tion with the Mitchigamia, Cahokia, and Tamaroi who at this 
time were confederated into the Kaskaskia tribe and became a 
part of it,* the Kaskaski ceded to the United States all their 
claims to land in Illinois except 350 acres near Kaskaskia and 
another tract of 1280 acres that was never located. 


The Kaskaskia and the Peoria decided to unite and move 
west of the Mississippi River so in 1832 they entered into a 
joint treaty with the United States in which they ceded all 
claims in Illinois and Missouri and moved to a tract of 150 
sections in eastern Kansas set aside for Illinois Indians. There- 
after their treaties were made in common with the Peoria. 


In 1854 the reservation was ceded in part to the United 
States and the rest was allotted to the members of the tribes. 
Nine and a half sections were reserved to be held in common 
and the rest was held open for sale. 


In the same year the Kaskaskia, Peoria, Piankishaw, and 
Wea, in a joint council, united themselves into a single tribe. 
The Piankishaw and Wea, in the general treaty of this year, 
ceded their reservations in Kansas to the United States and 
joined the Kaskaskia and the Peoria in the general allotment 


of land. Thereafter the actions of the tribes were made in com- 
mon. 


s]bid, Part 1, p. 661. 
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In the treaty of 1867 the Confederated tribes ceded their 
grants in Kansas to the United States and removed to the In- 
dian Territory where they occupied the cessions made to the 
United States by the Quapaw and the Seneca and Shawnee. By 
the same treaty the Miami tribes in Kansas were allowed into 
the confederation with equal rights to land allotments. 


PEORIA: Their name comes through the French Peouarea 
from the Peoria piware, ‘‘he comes carrying a pack on his back.’’ 
Late in the eighteenth century they were located on the banks 
of the Illinois River near Peoria. In 1768 a part of the tribe 
went to Missouri; and when, in 1832, their grant of 1818 was 
ceded to the United States, most of them joined their tribesmen 
who had moved to Kansas. 


In 1818, for agreeing to the Kaskaskia cession of 1803, the 
Illinois Peoria were given a pecuniary consideration and a land 
grant of 640 acres around the Peoria village in Missouri Terri- 
tory. 


After the union with the Kaskaskia in 1832 the removals 
of the Peoria is identical with the removals of the Kaskaskia. 


In 1854 they numbered about 259 persons. 


PIANKISHAW AND WEA 


PIANKISHAW: A subtribe of the Miami but later a separate 
people, the Piankishaw derive their name from payangitchaki, 
‘those who separate.’’ Living in Indiana and northern Illinois, 
by 1805 they had ceded to the United States most of their claims 
to land in this area. In 1820 they moved with the Wea to 
southern Illinois and Missouri. 


In 1832, in a joint treaty with the Wea, they ceded to the 
United States all their lands in Illinois and Missouri and moved 
to a grant of 250 sections in the reservation set aside for the II- 
linois Indians in Kansas. In 1854 the two tribes confederated 
with the Kaskaskia and thereafter their grants and cessions be- 
come part of the general history of this group. 


WEA: The name Wea is propobly a contraction of the local name 
wawiaqtenang meaning ‘‘place of the round, or curved, ehannel.’”’ 
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The tribe is a subtribe of the Miami. Their early home was in 
Illinois, greatly dispersed throughout the state. The Wea en- 
tered into the various treaties between the Ohio Indians and 
the United States and in 1818, for relinquishing their claims to 
all lands in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, they were given a reser- 
vation in central western Indiana. In 1820 they ceded their 
reservation to the United States and in company with the Pian- 
kishaw removed to southern Illinois and Missouri. The two 
tribes merged here and their history becomes homologous. 


MIAMI 


MIAMI: The Miami are Algonquin and get their name from 
omaumeg, ‘‘people who live on the peninsula.’’ They settled 
in historical times on the mouth of Green Bay in Wisconsin but 
gradually moved southward into the Wabash country. The 
Miami also figured prominently in the early Ohio and Illinois 
treaties and in 1818 consented to give up most of their claims 
in Indiana and moved to several small reservations within the 
state. In 1828 they were joined by a subtribe known as the Hel 
River Miami and a part of this tribe followed the Miami west- 
ward. 


By 1838 the Miami had ceded most of their land claims in 
the Great Lakes region to the United States and in that vear, 
for still another session, they asked that provisions be made 
in the treaty whereby they might have a reservation west of 
the Mississippi when they decided to emigrate from their present 
home. In 1840 they ceded the rest of their land and were given 
a reservation of 500,000 acres—to be occupied within five years— 
in Kansas below the Peoria reservation. In 1854 they ceded all 
but 70,633 acres of this reservation and in 1867 joined the Peoria 
in removing to Indian Territory where they were incorporated 
within the Peoria tribes. 


MODOC 


MODOC: The Modoe (from Moatokni, ‘‘southerners’’) are a 
Klamath tribe once living in the Lost River Valley in southern 
Oregon. In 1864 the Modoc joined the Klamath and the Ya- 
hooskin band of Snake Indians in ceding their claims to the Ore- 
gon lands. They moved to the Klamath reservation but were 
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not contented there and gradually drifted back to their old 
home on the Lost River. The attempt to remove Chief Kint- 
puash (Capt. Jack) and his band, who had returned to the Lost 
River in 1870, led to the Modoc war of 1872-’73. After the 
brutal assassination of two peace commissioners by the Modoc 
in April, 1873, the campaign wag pushed with vigor, and in Oc- 
tober of the same year Kintpuash and five of his leaders were 
hanged at Fort Klamath. The tribe was then divided and one 
group was sent to the Klamath reservation from which they 
had fled. The other group, about 147 in all, was sent in the 
same year to Indian Territory. Their destination was the Qua- 
paw reservation, but Capt. M. C. Wilkinson, special commissioner 
for the removal of the Modoe, finding the Quapaw element hos- 
tile, recommended the Shawnee reservation. On their arrival 
in the Indian Territory they settled on the Shawnee reservation 
near the Seneca agency. In June of the next year the Modoe 
bought of the Shawnee a tract of land 24% miles square in the 
northeastern corner of the reservation and in March of the fol- 
lowing year Congress confirmed the sale, paying the Shawnee 
$6,000 for the tract. 


APPENDIX A 
Population 
Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory 
19047 

Peoria.’ Kaskaskia... iankisnaw, *W ea — 172 
IIR Soc acto th le ets A EE RES 92 
ELE OPES Ge ER a, art Se 9 eae ote a ne ol 
OSS UY Se (Dinca me ated Saal oo aa ee sie RS ae en RO 325 
CLES fs eccatael and SARE. to Saeco te Aa coe OS OF CAM mo et eT 162 
Salen TESS el Re ttle. HTS ee as ane cee es meen 93 
ESF E2 gardener et chee telah A a pase NER eR 51 
Sig peril Pls cle Rectan arn asta Be all BY socal ie Ree AERA DEN Es 323 
Thy 9 eres neal aine 1469 
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TREATIES PERTINENT TO THE TRIBES OF THE SENECA AGENCY 
TO 1875 
1785—Jan. 21—Fort McIntosh; Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa, Ottawa. 
1789—Jan. 9—Ft. Harmar, Ohio; Wyandot, Delaware, Ottawa, Chippewa, 
Potawatomi, Sauk. 
1791—Mar. 38—Act of Congress; Piankishaw, Kaskaskia. 
1795—Aug. 8—Greenville, Ohio; Wyandot, Delaware, Shawnee, Ottawa, 
Chippewa, Potawatomi, Sauk. 
1808—June 7—Ft. Wayne on the Miami of the Lake; Delaware, Pota- 
watomi, Shawnee, Miami, Eel River, Wea, Kickapoo, Pian- 
kashaw, Kaskaskia. 
—Aug. 7—Vincennes, Ind.; Eel River, Wyandot, Piankashaw, Kaskas- 
kia, Kickapoo. 
—Aug. 13—Vincennes, Ind.; Kaskaskia. 
1804—Aug. 27—Vincennes, Ind.; Piankashaw. 
1805—July 4—Ft. Industry, on the Miami of the Lake; Wyandot, Ottawa, 
Chippewa, Munsee. 
—Aug. 21—Grouseland, near Vincennes; Delaware, Potawatomi, Miami, 
Eel River, Wea. 
—Dec. 30—Vincennes, Ind.; Piankashaw. 
1807—Nov. 17—Detroit, Mich.; Ottawa, Chippewa, Wyandot, Potawatomi. 
1808—Nov. 25—Brownston, Mich.; Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Wyan- 
dot, Shawnee. 
1809—Feb. 28—Act of Congress; Alabama, Wyandot. 
—Sep. 30—Fort Wayne, Ind.; Delaware, Potawatomi, Miami, Eel River 
Miami. 
—Oct. 26—Vincennes, Ind.; Wea. 
1816—June 4—Fort Harrison, Ind.; Wea, Kickapoo. 
—Aug. 24—St. Louis, Mo.; Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi resid- 
ing on Illinois and Milwaukee rivers and their waters. 
1817—Sep. 29—Foot of the rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie; Wyandot, 
Seneka, Delaware, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa. 
1818—Jan. 38—Contract; Piankishaw. 
—Aug. 24—St. Louis, Mo.; Quapaw. 
—Sep. 17—St. Mary’s, Ohio; Wyandot, Seneca, Shawnee, Ottawa. 
—Sep. 20—St. Mary’s, Ohio; Wyandot. 
—Sep. 25—Edwardsville, Ill.; Peoria, Kaskaskia, Mitchigamia, Cahakia, 
Tamaroa. 
—Oct. 2—St. Mary’s, Ohio; Wea. 
—Oct. 6—St. Mary’s, Ohio; Miami. 
1820—July 6—L’Arbre Crache and Michilimakinac, Mich.; Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa. 
—Aug. 11—Vincennes, Ind., Wea. 
1821—Aug. 29—Chicago, Ill.; Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi. 
1824—Nov. 15—Harrington’s, Ark.; Quapaw. 
1825—Aug. 19—Prairie Du Chien, Mich.; Chippewa, Sauk & Fox, Meno- 
mini, Iowa, Sioux, Winnebago, and a portion of the Ot- 
tawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi living on the Illinois. 
—Nov. 7—St. Louis, Mo.; Shawnee nation residing in Missouri. 
1826—Oct. 23—Near the Mouth of Mississinewa river on the Wabash; 
Miami. 
1828—Feb. 11—Wyandot village near the Wabash in Indiana; Eel River or 
Thornton party of Miami Indians. 


~~ 
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—Aug 25—Winnibago and united tribes of Potawatomi, Chippewa, and 

Ottawa. 

1829—July 29—Prairie Du Chien, Mich.; Chippewa, Ottawa and Pota- 
watomi nations of the waters of the Illinois, Milwaukee, 
and Manitowoc rivers. 

1831—Feb. 28—Washington, D. C.; Seneca of Sandusky river. 

—July 20—Lewiston, Ohio; Seneca and Shawnee (mixed band re- 
siding at and around Lewiston). 

—Aug. 8—Wapaghkonnetta, Ohio; Shawnee (residing at Wapagh- 
konnetta and Hog creek). 

—Aug. 30—Miami bay of Lake Erie; Ottawa (residing in Ohio). 

1832—Jan. 19—McCutchensville, Crawford County, Ohio; Wyandot (band 
residing at Big Spring). 

—Oct 26—Castor Hill, St. Louis County, Mo.; Shawnee and Delaware 
late of Cape Girardeau. 

—Oct. 27—Castor Hill, Mo.; Kaskaskia and Peoria, which, with the 
Michigamea, Cahakia, and Tamaroa bands, now united 
with the first two named tribes, formerly composed the 
Illinois confederacy. 

—Oct. 29—Castor Hill, Mo.; Piankashaw and Wea. 

Dec. 29—Seneca Agency, on headwaters of Cowskin river; United 
Seneca and Shawnee, 

1833—Feb. 18—Maumee, Ohio; Ottawa Indians residing on the Indian re- 
serves on the Miami of Lake Erie and the vicinity thereof, 

—May 13—Quapaw. 

—Sep. 26—Chicago, Ill.; Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi. 

—Sept. 27—Chicago, [ll.; Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi. 
1834—Oct. 23—Forks of the Wabash, in the state of Indiana; Miami. 
1886—Mar. 28—Washington, D. C.; Ottawa and Chippewa. 

—Apr. 23—Wyandot tribe in Ohio. 
1838—Novy. 6—Forks of the Wabash, in the state of Indiana; Miami. 
1840—Nov. 28—Forks of the Wabash, in the state of Indiana; Miami. 
1842—Mar. 17—Upper Sandusky, Crawford County, Ohio; Wyandot. 
1848—Dec. 14—Agreement between Delawares and Wyandots. 
1846—June 5 and 17—Agency on Missouri river near Council Bluffs and 

Potawatomi creek; Potawatomi, Chippewa, Ottawa. 
1848—July 25—Act of Congress; Delawares and Wyandots. 
1850—Apr. 1—Washington, D. C.; Wyandot. 
1854—May 10—Washington, D. C.; Shawnee. 

—May 30—Washington, D. C.; Kaskaskia, Peoria, Piankashaw, Wea. 

—June 5—Washington, D. C.; Miami. 
1855—Jan. 31—Washington, D. C.; Wyandot. 

—July 31—Detroit, Mich.; Ottawa and Chippewa of Michigan. 

—Aug. 9—Executive order; Ottawa and Chippewa of Michigan. 

—Sep. 10—Executive order; Ottawa and Chippewa of Michigan. 


1856—Apr. 21—Executive order; Ottawa and Chippewa of Michigan. 
1862—June 24—Washington, D. C.; Ottawa of Blanchard’s Fork and Roche 
de Boeuf. 


1864—Apr. 16—Executive order; Ottawa and Chippewa in Michigan. 
—Oct. 14—Klamath Lake, Ore.; Klamath and Modoc tribes and Ya- 


hooskin band of Snake Indians. 


1867—Feb. 23—-Washington, D. C.; Seneca, Mixed Seneca and Shawnee, 
Quapaw, Peoria, Kaskaskia, Piankishaw, Wea, Ottawa of 


Blanchard’s Fork and Roche de Boeuf, and certain Wy- 
andot. 

1874—June 23—Agreement; Modoc and Eastern Shawnee. 

1875—Mar. 3—Act of Congress; Modoc and Eastern Shawnee. 


THE EASTERN BOUNDARY OF OKLAHOMA 
JOSEPH STANLEY CLARK 


The boundaries of Louisiana were indefinite at the time of 
the Purchase,' and its limits were not definitely decided until the 
Treaty with Spain was made in 1819. Legislation was imme- 
diately passed in Congress for the temporary government of 
the territory. The district on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
lying south of latitude thirty-three, or what is now the State of 
Louisiana, was called the Territory of Orleans; and the remain- 
ing portion, comprising a vast and unknown extent of country 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean was at the same 
time constituted the District of Louisiana and placed under the 
government of Indiana Territory.* 


The next year, congress passed an act which provided that 
this vast district should henceforth be known and designated by 
the name and title of the Territory of Louisiana,’’* and it was so 
designated until it was organized as the Territory of Missouri’ 
in 1812, and was known as Missouri Territory until March 1819, 
when the southern portion was cut off and from it was created the 
Territory of Arkansas.‘ Arkansas Territory extended from the Mis- 
Sissippi river westward to the Spanish possessions and was about 


‘Jefferson, Thomas, Limits and Bounds of Louisiana, 37-40 Cf. Annals, 8th 
Congress Ist Session, Appendix. 

28th Congress, Ist Session, “An Act for Erecting Louisiana into Two Ter- 
ritories and Providing for Temporary Government Thereof,” March 26, 1804. 
12th section of Act provided that “the executive power now vested in the gov- 
ernor of Indian Territory, is to extend to and be exercised in Louisiana.” See 
also Annals, 8th Congress, 2nd Session, Appendix, 1608-20, “Remonstrance of 
the People of Louisiana.” 

sForeman, Grant, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. 23. Cf. Benton, 
Thomas H., “Louisiana Territory”, Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 
1789-1856, III, 144-149; 157-158. 

4Annals, 8th Congress, 2nd Session, “An Act Providing for the Government 
of the District of Louisiana”, approved March 3, 1805. 1684-1686, 

sAnnals, 12th Congress, part 2, 2310-2315. Act approved June 4, 1812. 

615th Congress, 2nd Session, II, 2502-2505. The first section of the act 
creating the territory of Arkansas read as follows: That from and after the 
fourth day of July next, all that part of the territory of Missouri which lies 
south of a line beginning on the Mississippi river at 36 degrees north Latitude, 
running thence west to the river St. Francis, thence up same to 36 degrees 30 
minutes north Latitude, and then west to the West boundary line shall for the 


purpose of temporary government constitute a separate territory and be called 
Arkansas Territory. 
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six hundred miles long, including approximately the present 
area of Arkansas, with that part of Oklahoma east of the hun- 
dredth meridian.’ 


One reason given by Jefferson for the purchase of Louisiana 
was that it would provide a home for Indians where they should 
be safe from the encroaching whites. Indians occupying a re- 
gion were not regarded as having sovereign rights nor titles to 
the land; they were viewed as having occupancy rights only. 
Titles secured from them were not respected by any branch of 
the government, yet the Indians were treated with consideration. 
The government from the beginning, followed the rule of never 
bestowing titles to lands which were still in the possession of the 
natives; it would not survey nor open up for sale any land until 
the Indian occupancy rights had first been extinguished.* 


Until the act of March 3, 1871, Indian titles to lands were 
extinguished only under the treaty-making clause of the Con- 
stitution, the Indians being treated as independent nations. 


The first cession of land included in the present state of Okla- 
homa was made by the Quapaws, nominal owners, to the United 
States at St. Louis, Aug. 24, 1818. They ceded the following :* 


‘‘Beginning at the mouth of the Arkansas river; 
thence extending up the Arkansas to the Canadian fork 
and up the Canadian fork to its source; thence south to 
Big Red river and down the middle of that river to the 
Big Raft, thence a direct line so as to strike the Missis- 
sippi river thirty leagues in a straight line below the 
mouth of the Arkansas, together with all their claims to 
land East of the Mississippi and North of the Arkansas.’’ 


In ceding land to the source of the Canadian, the Quapaws 
were surrendering land beyond the bounds of the limits of the 
United States in Spanish territory. The treaty also presumed 
that the Red river extended as far west as the Canadian, and 


7Foreman, op. cit., 23. 

sAnnual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1890, 29. 

218th Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, Royce, Chas. E., Schedule of 
Indian Land Cessions, 688. Also 15th Cong., 2nd Session No. 155, “Treaty with 
the Quapaws,” Art. 2. For this vast domain, the United States gave the Quapaws 
$4,000 in goods and an annuity of $100 for the tribe. 
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the commissioners on the part of the United States, William 
Clark and Auguste Choteau were unaware of that error.” 


The next cession of land in present-day Oklahoma was made 
by the Great and Little Osages at St. Louis, Sept. 25, 1818. This 
treaty-cession was made because by a former treaty, made in 
1808, the Osages had promised to pay for all goods that mem- 
bers of the tribe might steal from the whites, and to apprehend 
and deliver to the authorities of the United States for punish- 
ment all their people guilty of crimes against the whites. Be- 
cause of the inability of the Osages to meet the accumulation 
demands, they agreed to cede the Land included within the 
following bounds:" 


‘‘beginning at the Arkansas river, where the present 
Osage boundary line strikes the river, at Frog Bayou; 
thence, up the Arkansas and Verdigris, to the falls of 
the Verdigris boundary line, at a point twenty leagues 
north from the Arkansas river, and with that line, to 
the place of beginning.’’ 


The final cession of land made by the Osages at St. Louis on 
June 2, 1825 provided for their relinquishing all claims to land 
north and west of the Red river and south of the Kansas river, 
so the United States at last gained title to the remaining land 
included in the present state of Oklahoma.‘ 
pay the O'sages $7000 annually for 20 years and furnish them with cattle, hogs, 
farming implements and merchandise. See Art. 3, 4 and 12 of Treaty. 

The United States government decided to use this great re- 
serve as a home for Indians who were having trouble with the 
whites in the eastern part of the country. The first cession of 
lands by the United States now partly included in Southern 
Oklahoma, was made to the Choctaws, under the terms of a 
treaty concluded near Doak’s Stand on Oct. 28, 1820, whereby 
that part of the tribe that lived by hunting, in exchange for 


certain lands in Mississippi was given a tract of land bounded 
as follows :'3 


10 Amer. State Papers, Ind. Affairs, II, “Treaty with Quapaws” 165-66. 

uIbid., “Treaty with the Osages,” 167-68. 

219th Cong., Ist Sess. No. 224. For this tract, the United States was to 

'8Wright, Muriel and Hudson, Peter, “Outline of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations,” Chronicles of Oklahoma VII, 388-413. 


—— 
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‘“‘Beginning on the Arkansas river, where the lower 
boundary of the Cherokee nation strikes the same, thence 
up the Arkansas, to the Canadian fork, and up the 
same to its source; thence due south, to the Red river, 
thence down the Red river, three miles below the mouth 
of Little river, which empties itself into Red river, on 
the north side; thence a direct line to the beginning,’ 


Again, the same mistake was made by the United States 
commissioners, Andrew Jackson and Thomas Hinds, that had 
been made in accepting the Quapaw cession of 1818; viz. they 
attempted to give away land that belonged to Spain.'s 


The cession of this large tract immediately involved the 
territorial officials of Arkansas in a dispute with the officials 
of the United States government in regard to the eastern bound- 
ary of the Choctaw cession. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary-of-War, had learned that the bound- 
ary line, from Red river to the Arkansas, would materially 
affect a large number of the white inhabitants of Arkansas Ter- 
ritory and he proposed that as soon as the boundary line was 
run to try to induce the Indians to alter the line accordingly, 
making to them a suitable compensation for the portion of ter- 
ritory they would give up by the alteration." 


Before this ,the war department, had on December 15, 1818 is- 
sued an order fixing a line from the source of the Poteau to the 
source of the Kiamichi as the limit of western white settle- 


4Kappler, Laws and Treaties, II, 191-195, or A. S. P., Indian Affairs, II, 
224-225. 

1sCushman, H. B. in A History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Natchez 
Indians, relates the following: 

During the negotiations Pashimmalhtaha, as one of the delegates representing 
the Choctaws, said that a part of the country being offered his people was in 
Mexican territory and that a line running due south from the source of the 
Canadian would never touch any portion of the Red river. He had accompanied 
hunting parties to that region and knew it well. Gen, Jackson then produced 
a map which purported to show the country being assigned to the Choctaws. 
Looking at it carefully, Pashimmalhtaha is recorded to have said, “The paper is 
not true.” He then stooped down and drew an outline of the Canadian and 
upper branches of the Red river on the ground with the handle of his pipe- 
tomahawk, remarking, “There is the north, here is the south; and you see, the 
line between the two points does not touch any portion of Red river.” (124-125) 

1sAmer. State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, op. cit., 394-5. Letter of John C. 
Calhoun to Edmund Folsum, passim May 27, 1821. 
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ment.'? Major Bradford stationed at Fort Smith set out on the 
morning of May 16, 1819 to execute the order of ‘‘removing all 
the resident whites out of the territory of the Osages; the Kia- 
mesha river being now chosen as the line of demarkation.’’* 
He was accompanied by Professor Nuttall and half a dozen sold- 
diers. They found the ridges ‘‘nearly the height of the Alle- 
gheny in Pennsylvania, very rocky, and thinly scattered with 
pines and oaks; the rocks sandstone, being destitute of organic 
remains.’* The soldiers found about two hundred families on 
west side of the line; most of the families had growing crops. The 
order of removal was read to them but those who had growing 
crops were allowed until October to remove.*® Captain Combs, 
commanding at Natchitoches, who had received a similar order, 
executed it in the district near the Red river, in some instances 
burning houses and destroying crops. 


Henry D. Downs, of Mississippi, made the survey of the east- 
ern boundaries of the Choctaw tract. He began the survey on 
Sunday, August 19, 1821. Starting at the point three miles be- 
low Little river, where he marked a dogwood tree on the banks 
of the Red river, cutting U. S. in the southeast side and C. N. 
in the northwest side. From there, the line was run each day 
north 20 degrees 15 minutes east, until on Sunday, September 
23, at 115 miles, 10 chains and fifty links, he reached the south 
bank of the Arkansas river, where a post was set up as an of- 
ficial marker.*! 


In his instructions, written by the Secretary-of-War, John 
C. Calhoun, Mr. Downs was directed to ascertain the number of 
whites within the Choctaw boundary. He found that settle- 
ments had been made along the Arkansas river as far as the 
mouth of the Canadian fork and extended along the Red river 
as far west as the Kiamichi, being more widely spread than 
along the Arkansas. It was his belief that a direct line from the 


'7Reynolds, John Hugh, “The Western Boundary of Arkansas,” Ark. History 
Pub., Il, 211-236. 
'eThwaites, Early Western Travels, XII, “Nuttals’ Journal’, 206-207. 


's[bid., 209, Entry of May 18, 1819, “The ridge between the Kiamichi and the 
Poteau is now called Sans Bois mountains, meaning woodless.” 
20] bid, 


Af ele pe notes of the Down survey are found in Amer. State Papers ,Ind 
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mouth of the Poteau to the mouth of the Kiamichi would not 
relieve the white settlers, and suggested that such a line would 
be drawn from the junction of the Canadian with the Arkansas 
to the mouth of Jack’s fork of the Kiamichi, then down that 
stream to the Red river.*? This retrocession would have included 
approximately 9,000,000 acres of the Choctaw grant, having some 
375 white families as inhabitants.” 


The white settlers affected by the boundary proposals were 
anxious for a settlement of the problem that would be to their 
interest, and sought Congressional action to that effect. Noth- 
ing was done until March 3, 1823 when Congress, in appropria- 
ting for the military service provided that the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for carrying into effect the treaty of 
1820 with the Choctaws might be expended in negotiation such 
a modification of said treaty ‘‘as to have established as the east- 
ern boundary of the cession made by that treaty to the Choctaws, 
and as the western boundary of the Territory of Arkansas, a line 
due south from the Southwest corner of Missouri to Red river.’’* 


The people of Arkansas Territory were very happy to learn 
of the proposed change in the boundary.?* But when an exami- 
nation was made of the course the line would run, it was ascer- 
tained that from twelve hundred to two thousand white settlers 
would be west of it. Again the citizens of the territory arose 
in protest when it was found that the line, as established, will 
forever blast the hopes and just expectations of the citizens of 
the Territory, as it will transfer to the Choctaw Indians a large 
portion of the counties of Miller and Crawford, a section of the 
country which, by the fertility of the soil and amenity of the 
situation has been justly considered as one of the most choice 
tracts of land in our Territory—the pride, the boast of Ar- 
kansas.’’26 


22Amer. State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 395. “Letter of Henry D. Downs 
to Sec. of War,” Dec. 24, 1821. 

23Wright and Hudson, op. cit., 391. 

24Annals, 17th Congress, 2nd Session, 1872. 

28Henry W. Conway wrote John C. Calhoun that “when this was made known 
to the people of Arkansas, the complaints which they had made were succeeded 
by a general burst of joy, and the most unqualified expressions of gratitude io 
their Government for its liberality and justice.” A. S. P., Ind. Aff., I, 555. 

2sMemorial presented to Congress by the Legislature of Territory of Arkansas. 


Approved October 18, 1823, A. S. P. Ind Agnus 
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Senator Benton of Missouri called the attention of Congress 
to the necessity of making some provision to include the inhabi- 
tants west of the line under organized government and proposed 
a new change in the western boundary of Arkansas, but stated 
that the Choctaw eastern boundary should not be disturbed, 
leaving that subject to the operation of treaties.” It was his 
belief that the two boundaries did not necessarily have to be 
the same. 


Tuesday, May 25, 1824, on motion of Mr. Conway, represent- 
ing the Territory of Arkansas, the House, in Committee of the 
Whole, considered the bill to fix the Western boundary of Ar- 
kansas. On this bill, an animated debate of considerable ex- 
tent arose, in which Mr. Rankin, of Louisiana, opposed a further 
extension of the boundary, because it would violate Indian 
treaties and because it would give an improper size to the fu- 
ture state of Arkansas. He denied the right of the settlers to 
the land they occupied, and contended that the land ought to 
afford a resting place to the Indians east of the Mississippi. 


Mr. Conway remonstrated with warmth against ‘‘forty thou- 
sand Choctaw Indians turned in among the settlements of Ar- 
kansas, to turn those who had subdued the wilderness, and were 
surrounded with improvements, the fruit of their labors, fields, 
mills, cotton gins, distilleries, ete.’’2* 


Mr. Clay advocated the passage of the bill, urging the policy 
of making Arkansas a strong frontier state. The debate was 
continued further by Mr. Wood, Mr. F. Johnson, and Mr. Isacks, 
and finally, the question being put upon its passage, it was de- 
feated.27, The next day, a motion was made by Mr. Ross to re- 
consider the bill and it passed by a vote of 70 to 58.%° The Sen- 
ate had previously passed upon it favorably. 


This bill fixed the Western boundary of Arkansas as fol- 
lows :3! 


27Annals, 18th Cong., Ist Sess., I, 47. 
28Annals, 18th Cong., Ist Sess., II, 2757-2758. 
z9Ibid. 2758. The bill was defeated 52-58. 
solbid. 2760-2761. 

31U, S. Stat. at Large, IV, 40. 
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““Be it enacted: That the western boundary line 
of the Territory of Arkansas shall begin at a point forty 
miles west of the southwest corner of the state of Mis- 
souri, and run south, to the right bank of the Red river, 
and thence, down the river, and with the Mexican bound- 
ary, to the line of te State of Louisiana, any law here- 
tofore made, to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


Two thousand dollars were appropriated to defray the ex- 
pense of running and marking the line.*? A short time after- 
ward, the new boundary was surveyed by John C. Brown. The 
line ran a few miles east of the present city of Muskogee to 
the Red river, striking the left bank of the Kiamichi at its con- 
fluence with that stream.*? 


These changes in the Arkansas boundary were made without 
the consent of the Choctaws, and were a direct violation of the 
Treaty made at Doak’s Stand. The Choctaws insisted that the 
recent Act of Congress was in violation of their treaty rights. 
They sent a delegation to Washington to protest against the un- 
warranted Act of Congress, extending the Arkansas boundary 
into their own territory without consulting their wishes.* The 
delegation mentioned the fact that such an extension of Ar- 
kansas would take all their valuable land; that it would force 
the Choctaws to move farther west and come in contact with 
Indians who were their enemies, and that it would necessitate 
their living by hunting, although most of them were prepared 
to cultivate the soil and become an agricultural people. 


In reply, Secretary Calhoun stated that the President of 
the United States was very anxious to have the western bound- 
ary of Arkansas make the eastern boundary of the Choctaw 
Nation and presented as an argument that there was no prob- 
ability that a state or territory would ever be created west of 
the Arkansas Territory, which would leave the Choctaws in quiet 
and undisturbed possession of the immense tract lying between 
the Arkansas and Red rivers, west of Arkansas Territory, but— 
‘‘should the line, on the contrary, be drawn anywhere to the 


s2[bid. See sec. two of Act to fix western boundary line of the Territory 
of Arkansas. Approved May 26, 1824. 

33Wright and Hudson, op. cit. 392. 

344, S, P. Indian Affairs, I, 550. 
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east of the western boundary of the Territory of Arkansas, so 
as to include within the cession a part of that Territory, there 
is no likelihood that such a boundary would be permanent, as 
there is every reason to believe that the people of that Terri- 
tory would never rest satisfied until the Indian title was extin- 
guished to its western boundary.’”* 


The Choctaw delegation made counter proposals and finally, 
on January 20, 1825, just eight months after the Congressional 
Act defining the western boundary of Arkansas had been passed, 
a treaty definitely settling the boundary was drawn up that 
was satisfactory to the Choctaw delegates, as well as Secretary 
Calhoun. 


The first article of the new treaty read as follows :?” 


“The Choctaw nation do hereby cede to the United 
States all that portion of the land ceded to them by the 
second article of the Treaty of Doak’s Stand, as afore- 
said, lying east of a line beginning on the Arkansas, 
one hundred paces east of Fort Smith, and running 
thence, due south, to red river; it being understood that 
this line shall constitute and remain the permanent 
boundary between the United States and the Choctaws, 
and the United States agreeing to remove such citizens 
as may be settled on the west side to the east side of said 
line, and prevent future settlements from being made 
on the west thereof,’’ 


This treaty-line was a compromise. During the negotia- 
tions, Henry W. Conway, delegate to Congress from the Territory 
of Arkansas wrote Mr. Calhoun saying that the proposed line 
would not be acceptable to Arkansas and that the general as- 
sembly had already protested against a line a short distance 
west of the proposed line, mentioning that such a line would 


ssIbid. Letter of Nov. 12, 1824, A. S. P. Ind. Aff., II, 550. 

s6Letter of Sec. Calhoun to Choctaw Delegation, Nov. 9, 1824. A. S. P., Ind. 
Aff., Tl, 549-552. 

377 Statut., 234; Sen. Docs., Vol XXXV. ,57 Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. II., 149. 
By this agreement, the Choctaws lost the land lying between the proposed 
boundary and the line surveyed by Mr. Downs in 1821, amounting to 4,030,912 
acres. In consideration of this cession, the United States agreed to pay the 


FAS $6000 annually forever. See, Art. II of “Treaty of Washington, Jan. 
20, 1825. 


— 
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eut off a large population and injure the Territory. After the 
treaty had been decided upon, Mr. Calhoun replied to Mr. Con- 
way that the terms agreed upon were the best that could be 
made; that it secured for Arkansas quite a large area for set- 
tlement; that if not accepted, the old Choctaw line of 1820 stood 
and the government would be compelled to enforce a hitherto 
unenforced provision, viz. to remove all white settlers found 
west of the line.* 


President Adams appointed James S. Conway to make the 
survey, which should be the permanent boundary-line between 
the Choctaw nation and the Territory of Arkansas. Mr. Con- 
way, with his company of surveyors was accompanied by the 
Choctaw commissioners, Mr. Wall and Major Pitchlynn.:* He 
did not know the character of the land but had been informed 
by people who had been in the vicinity of hunting excursions 
that the greater part would be mountainous and rough—that 
the ‘‘rocky mountains’’ would not greatly surpass in size and 
height the mountains on the headstreams of the ‘‘Poto, Petit 
John, Ouschita, Little river and the Kiamecha.’’ 


The survey of the line began at Fort Smith, November 2nd, 
1825." The entry for that day in Mr. Conway’s field notes is as 
follows: 


“‘This day started the line forming the Eastern bound- 
ary of the Choctaw lands in the Territory of Arkansas. 
Beginning at the most easterly part of Fort Smith, 
thence east one hundred paces to a stake, from which 
a Red Oak 28” in diameter bears N. 77 HE. 157 links, 
thence north 7 chains ,16 links to a Black Walnut 10 ins. 
in diameter; then to the bank of the Arkansas river 


ssReynolds, op. cit. 223. Cf. A. S. P. Ind. Aff., Il 547-558. 

ssLetter written Nov. 2, 1825, by James S. Conway to Gen. Geo. Izard, Gov. 
ofArk. Ter. (A photostatic copy was loaned through the courtesy of Mr. Grant 
Foreman.) 

ao] bid, 

41Field notes of the Eastern Boundary of the Choctaw lands in the Territory 
of Arkansas, surveyed by J. S. Conway, 1825. The note book in which these 
field notes were kept is in the office of the Commissioner of State Lands at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. The author is indebted to Miss Belva Martin, Commis- 
sioner, and her office force for the courtesy of obtaining these while there March 
3rd and 4th, 1932. A copy was made for the Phillips’s Collection of the 
University of Oklahoma. 
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which runs a few degrees east of north, where set a 
stake from which a cottonwood tree marked thus (C. 
T. L.) 12 ins. in dia. bears S. 50 W. 23 links and another 
Cottonwood tree marked thus (U.S. L.) 16 ins. in diam- 
eter S. 7 E. 62 links. From thence returned to the cor- 
ner established one hundred paces East of Fort Smith, 
thence, due south. At 25 chains 85 links was a hack- 
berry 10 ins. in diameter. At 52 chains, 50 links set 
a stake corner for miles 1 and 2 from which a Black 
Walnut marked thus (U. 8S. L.) 12 ins. in diameter bears 
S. 32 E. 12 links and a Red Oak 24 ins. in diameter 
marked thus (LM. C. T. L.) bears N. 3. L. W. 47 links. 
The land of this mile first 20 chains rich river bottom, 
balanee (sic) rolling; upland soil, good Timber Oak, 
Hickory, Elm ete.*? 


Nov. 3, 1825. This day arranged the camp equipage and 
provisions for packing and removing camp 1 mile. 


It took Mr, Conway’s party until Dee. 7 to complete the 


survey. 


In the field-notes were recorded, not only the techni- 


cal phases of the survey, but interesting incidents as the fol- 


lowing: 


Noy. 9th 1825. Spent this day in hunting pack horses 
that had run away. 


Nov. 18th 1825. This day, it required all hands to re- 
move camp across the mountain. 


Nov. 20th, 1825. This day came to a caney creek bot- 
tom and lay by to recruit the Pack horses, also for the 
purpose of drying some buffalo meat which the hunters 
killed yesterday. 


Nov. 21st, 1825. This day it required all hands to move 
across the mountain. 


Nov. 23rd. 1825. This day lay by for the purpose of 
hunting one of the hands who got lost yesterday in hunt- 
cane or grass for the pack horses—hand came in in the 
the afternoon. 


szIbid. A chain is 66 feet long and a link 7.92 inches long. Eighty chains 


make one mile. 
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Dee. 3rd. 1825. This day lay by for the pack horses to 
recruit having crossed Little River where there is good 
cane. 


Mr. Conway found most of the ‘‘land rolling, soil thin’’ or 
the land ‘‘mountainous, brushy, stony and poor’’ with the tim- 
ber “‘oak, pine, and often briary.’’? He thought that very little 
of the land would be fit for cultivation. He recorded the cross- 
ing of an Old Indian Trace and a wagon trail. On Dee. 7th, 
1825, the party reached the north bank of the Red river, Mr. 
Conway computed the distance from the initial point to be 119 
miles, 40 chains, 87 links. 


The Choctaw commissioners, Mr. Wall and Major Pitch- 
lynn agreed to let the white settlers west of the line remain 
until satisfactory arrangements could be made for their removal. 
Governor Izard thought it necessary to establish a detachment 
of soldiers near Little Rock to expedite the removal of the 
white, as well as to keep down any excitement that might arise 
among the citizens who were ordered to remove.*? Finally, Con- 
gress made arrangements for their removal by arranging for 
the settlers to remove to the Lovely Purchase.* 


The Choctaws were reassured that the eastern boundary 
mentioned in the Treaty of Washington, 1825, should be per- 
manent by the following clause appearing in the treaty made 
between the Cherokees and the United States on May 6, 1828.45 


“The western boundary of Arkansas shall be and 
the same is, hereby defined, viz: A line shall be run 
commencing on Red River, at a point where the eastern 
Choctaw line strikes said river, and run due north with 
said line to the river Arkansas, thence in a direct line 
to the Southwest corner of Missouri.’’ 


The Choctaw boundary was again reaffirmed in the second 
article of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, as follows :*% 


ssLetter of Gov. Izard, June 18, 1825, to Sec. of War, Ark, Hist. Pub., I, 
424-425. 

saInfra., A. S. P. Ind. Aff. 11, 702-704, Also Abridgment of Debates of Con- 
gress, IX, 246-248. “Encroachments on Choctaw Lands.” 

487 Stat. 311., or Sen. Doc., XXV; 57 Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. Il, 206. ’ 

«Kappler, Laws and Treaties, II, 310-318. “Treaty with Choctaws in 1830. 
In fulfilling the last provision of the article mentioned a patent was issued to 
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‘““The United States under a grant specially to be 
made by the President of the U. S. shall cause to be con- 
veyed to the Choctaw nation a tract of country west 
of the Mississippi river, in fee simple to them and their 
descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist as 
a nation and live on it, beginning near Fort Smith 
Where the Arkansas boundary crosses the Arkansas 
river, running thence to the source of the Canadian fork, 
if in the limits of the United States, or those limits; 
thence due south to Red River, and down Red River to 
the west boundary of the Territory of Arkansas; thence 
north along that line to the beginning. The boundary 
of the same to be agreeable to the Treaty made and con- 
eluded at Washington in the year 1825. The grant to be 
executed as soon as the present Treaty shall be ratified.’’ 


Rumors that the boundary line had been improperly run 
were brought by the Choctaws, and in 1855 when a new treaty 
was made by the United States with the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, the same language was used in describing the boundary, 
viz., ‘‘Beginning at a point on the Arkansas River, one hundred 
paces east of old Fort Smith, where the western boundary-line 
of the State of Arkansas crosses the said river, and running 
thence due south to Red River..... 47 The Treaty also pro- 


and Chickasaws,” June 22, 1855. 
vided that the United States should, as soon as practicable, 


cause the boundary line to be run and permanently marked.‘ 


Congress in 1856 made an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty. Under this act the government the 
following year began the survey, but stopped the work when 
some eight miles of the line had been run and directed the sur- 
veyors to do other work.‘*® The initial point was easily deter- 
mined and agreed upon; but it was discovered that the old line 
(Conway Survey) between Arkansas and the Choctaws, in- 
tended to run due south, had not done so, but had been run 


the Choctaw nation on March 23, 1824, signed by President Tyler, Daniel Web- 
ster, Sec.-of-State, and John Spencer, Sec.-of-War. This patent is on exhibit 
in ea of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
47Kappler, Indian Laws and Treaties, II, 531-536; “Treaty with the Ch 
ssIbid., Art. XIX. eee Ce iol 
‘sInfra., “Letter of Sec’y of Interior, Oct. 3, 1857.” 
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considerably west of south.° It was thereupon ordered that, 
instead of the line running due south according to the various 
treaties, the old erroneous line should be retraced. 


Hon. J. Thompson, Secretary of the Interior, on October 38, 
1857 had written Gov. Elias N. Conway of Arkansas that he 
was about to cause the boundaries of the Choctaw country to be 
run and marked in a substantial manner and inasmuch as the East- 
ern boundary of the Indian country bore an intimate relation 
to the Western boundary of Arkansas, he deemed it proper to 
acquaint the Governor of the intention." 


Governor Conway immediately busied himself in the inter- 
ests of his state. He made plans to see that the new survey 
merely formed a retracement of the Conway Survey of 1825; and 
was successful in getting the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
instructions to that effect. Governor Tandy Walker of the Choc- 
taw Nation failed to appoint Commissioners to act in conjune- 
tion with the surveyors, because of the new instructions. Mr. 
Q. D. Williams, Boundary Commissioner for Arkansas refused 
to act and resigned, giving the following reasons :* 


“Tt is hardly necessary that I should remain here 
mostly to certify that an old line of blazed trees has 
been followed. Many a better woodsman than myself 
ean be found, therefore I am out of position. Moreover 
and especially I wish to be relieved because as I have 
never regarded myself as a mere blind agent to carry out 
instructions, nor as deprived by your appointment of 
my individual right to judge, from opinions and to act 
upon them. So. ... I can not conscientously take part 
in any action based upon the interpretation given by 
the See’y of the Interior to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Treaty of 1855. I cannot destroy my personal and pro- 
fessional reputation by subscribing to surveys which I 
have ascertained to be inaccurate.’’ 


soReport of Indian Affairs, 1858, No. 39, 126-134. “Elias Rector to Chas. E. 
Mix,” Com. of Ind. Aff., Oct. 26, 1858. oe 
s\Arkansas Letters. These letters are on file in the office of the Land Com- 
missioner at Little Rock. A copy has been made for the Phillip’s Collection. 
“Letter” of Oct. 3, 1857 and “letter” of Nov. 7, 1857. Seo 
s2Jbid. Letter of Q. D. Williams to Gov. Conway, Jan. 22, 1858, Fi. Smith, 


Ark. 
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A. H. Jones and H. M. C. Brown, U. 8S. Surveyors, were con- 
tracted by Charles E. Mix, Acting Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, to make the retracement.** David F. Shall succeeded Q. lbs 
Williams as Boundary Commissioner. 


The Surveyors found satisfactory evidence every mile to 
prove that they were on the old line. In establishing each mile, 
great care was taken to erect mounds in the most durable man- 
ner, forty-four stone monuments being erected on the one hun- 
dred and twenty mile-line, while for every mile, earth mounds 
were built of ‘‘tenacious soil’’ not likely to be destroyed and 
‘looked as if they would endure for ages.’’* 


The principal chief and general council of the Choctaw na- 
tion were dissatisfied with the retracement for they felt that 
their nation was losing thousands of acres of land, as well as 
valuable salt springs that rightfully belonged to their people.* 
Pitchlynn charged that the line had purposefully been run with 
offsets, to the advantage of Arkansas. After the Civil War, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws tried in vain to have the true line 
run and gain possession of the disputed territory.*? Pitchlynn be- 
came discouraged and wrote that ‘‘when an Indian Nation or Tribe 
comes before Congress demanding Justice—it most humbly petition 
and run and watch and wait, year after year, until hope deferred 
makes the heart sick.’’** In another letter he said, ‘‘These things 
are not fit to be suffered by a Great Republic that claims to 


s3Ark, Letters Op. cit. “Field Notes of Retracement”. These notes from the 
35th mile south to Red river, as copied by David F. Shall, Boundary Com. for 
Arkansas, are in the Land Office at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

s4Shall was commissioned Feb. 20, 1858, but was unable to join the Jones- 
Brown survey until it had reached the 62nd mile owing “in the first place to 
sickness, in the second to Mr. Williams’ breaking of camp, and in the third to 
high water.” “Letter of Apr. 3, 1858, to Gov. Conway.” 

ssArk. Letters. “Gen’l Explanations of Field-notes,” statement made near 
Red river, April 12, 1858. 

The initial point established for the Jones-Brown survey is a concrete cube 
projecting some two feet above the ground, near old Fort Smith. Inscribed on 
the north face is “INITIAL POINT”; on the south face, the date “1858”; on 
the west “Choctaw;” and on the east face “Arkansas,” 

ssRector, Elias, op. cit. also Letter of P. P. Pitchlynn to J. D. Cox, Sec. 
of Int., Aug. 29, 1870. Pitchlynn represented the Choctaw nation at Washington, 
D. C. Stories are current that the original surveyors accommodated some 
squatters in Choctaw nation by tracing the line around their land so it would 
be included in Arkansas. 

s7Report of P. P. Pitchlynn, Choctaw Delegate, to His Excellency, the Prin- 
cipal Chief and Gen’l. Council of the Choctaw Nation, 32. 

ss[bid., 12 report No. 5. 
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govern more wisely and justly than Kings do.’’ He continued: 

. . I am an Indian and only express what an Indian 
feels. Few Kings have denied all justice and remedy 
and rights in their courts to even the lowest and humblest 
of their subjects. Even the Saxon Swine-herd was not 
entirely without the protection of law and in Rome un- 
der Domitan the slave could be heard to revendicate 
the peculium. Yet the ancestors of the Romans had 
not solemnly stipulated for themselves and their de- 
scendants that they would not sel!, would not deny, 
would not delay justice to anyone. 


. we can only be suppliants and beggars. there 
never was in all the world a people more utterly with- 
out any lawful remedy for wrong or means of asserting 
a right than the Choctaws and Chickasaws are; and yet 
they are neither slaves nor a conquered people but the 
allies and wards and under the protection of the United 
States, which was made to ‘‘establish Justice.’’ 


The Indians were finally able to gain the attention of Con- 
gress and on March 3, 1875, legislation was passed that provided 
for a re-survey of the entire line between the Cherokee and 
Choctaw nations and Arkansas. This survey was not for the 
purpose of establishing a new line, but to ascertain how much 
land the Indians were deprived of wrongfully by the old sur- 
veys.*° 


On March 12, 1877, Henry E. McKee, U. S. surveyor, con- 
tracted to run the old boundary line between the Choctaw na- 
tion and Arkansas, as well as the actual treaty line. He be- 
gan the re-survey at Fort Smith, April 16, 1877 and completed 
it May 24, 1877." The following entry in McKee’s field notes 
shows the type of work involved in the retracement: 

Chain Links 


ssThese reports of Pitchlynn are in the attic of the Federal Building at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and were obtained through the courtesy of Mr. Hudson 
and Mrs. Watts. 

soThe bill originally introduced into the Senate provided that the Indian 
Nations should be reimbursed at the rate of $1.25 per acre and interest should 
be allowed at 5% since 1824. ce * { 

1A photostatic copy of these two surveys is in the vault of the Supt., Five 
Civilized Tribes, Federal Bldg., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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80 Set temporary stake where I ought to find 
Brown and Jones Second Mile corner. 


Finding no evidence of corner, I remeasured 
my whole line and differ from first measure only 
one link. I then continued a random line south to 

83 82 a point 14 links East to Brown and Jones Second 
Mile Mound. 


This mound and trenches are quite distinet and 
the evidence of the decayed post were found in 
place in the centre of the mound, so as to identify 
it beyond doubt without the old bearing trees, 
which I do not find. 


Having thoroughly satisfied myself as to the 
Identity of the mound, I reestablished it by setting 
a cast iron Boundary Post in the precise position 
of the old one and raising a mound according to my 
instructions viz: 


Set cast iron Post 544” long 4” diam. Section 
octagonal, each surface 1.66” and marked by raised 
letters and figures on the surface. Strictly in ac- 
cordance with diagram of Post furnished with in- 
structions 


North side ‘‘2 miles’’ South side ‘‘1877’’ 


East side ‘‘Ark.’’, west side ‘‘Choe.’’ 
sunk it 244’ below natural surface and raised 
mound 114’ sloping to a base of 5’. Dug a trench 
3’ long, 2’ wide and 114’ deep deep on the boun- 
dary line 114’ from base of the mound on the North 
side and a like trench on the South Side. 


From this Post a 

red oak 10” in Dia. bears S38 W33 lks. 
P. oak 8” in Dia. bears N32 lks. 

R. oak 12” in Dia. bears N23 E1171% lks. 


McQee found that the Brown and Jones line was easily fol- 
lowed; their blazes were yet very plain; and occasionally there 
was found an old tree blazed differently from the usual man- 


roe ee 
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her supposedly made by the Conway surveying party of 1825. 
He found that many of the fields and other improvements men- 
tioned by Brown and Jones, had since been abandoned, while 
Some new ones had been made. The mountain regions abounded 
in valuable pine timber, but it was inaccessible to market. The 
inhabitants of the country claimed for it great mineral wealth but 
nothing of that character worthy of mention was found by the 
surveyors,*2 


The retracement was completed May 24, 1877 and the sur- 
veying party returned to Fort Smith. McKee commenced the 
survey of the Choctaw treaty line (the true boundary) on June 
2, and completed it July 9, 1877.** It was found that the two 
lines began to diverge from the initial point at Fort Smith, the 
boundary mark on Red river being 4 miles 16 chains west of a 
line due south from old Fort Smith, showing that the Choctaws 
had been justified in theic charges. Valuable salt springs were 
located between the two surveys and land totalling 136,204.02 
acres.** The attention of Congress was called to this fact and 
largely through the efforts of H. E. McKee of Washington and 
J. B. Luce of Fort Smith, the Choctaws were paid for the land 
between the treaty-line and the false-surveys.** 


The line of the false survey remains the boundary line be- 
tween Arkansas and Oklahoma,** with the exception of more re- 
cent changes made in the immediate vicinity of Fort Smith. An 
Act of Congress approved February 10, 1905, changed the west- 


szFagan Bourland, Mayor of Fort Smith since 1926, helped on this survey 
of 1877. His father had contracted to put the iron markers in place and Fagan 
hauled the posts (weighing about 125 Ibs. each) as near as possible to their 
destination in a wagon, then would unhitch a mule, tic the post to it by a chain, 
and drag the marker to its final resting place——Told to the author by Mr. Bour- 
land at Fort Smith, March 6, 1932. 

63Field notes of McKee Survey, op. cit., of letter of August 21, 1877, Gen. 
Land Office. ' 

ssReynolds, (Ark. Hist. Pub. Il, 228) says the Indians had lost 137,400.12 
acres of !and; but Mr. Hudson and I found records in the attic of the Federal 
Building, Muskogee, Okla., showing that the Choctaws received $68,102.00 for 
the land at 50c per acre. Of this amount, attorneys took 30% and 20% went 
to the Choctaw delegation headed by Peter Pitchlynn. Cf. Bill No. 23 of Gen'l 
Council of Choctaw Nation, 1903. In Court of Claims, No. 30252; in Court of 
Claims No. 30552. ¢ : 

ssPitchlynn usually stayed with McKee when in Washingion and had gained 
his favor. Also see Sen. Reports, 45 Cong. 3rd Sess., Vol. 2, report No. 714. 

6618 Stat. 476. By act of March 3, 1875 Congress declared this to be the 


permanent boundary. 
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ern boundary of Arkansas near Fort Smith as to include in that 
a portion of the Indian Territory (about one-fifth of a square 
mile), the boundaries of which were described as follows :*” 


‘‘Beginning at a point on the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas river one hundred paces east of old Fort Smith, 
where the western boundary line of the state of Arkansas 
crosses the said river, and running southwesterly along 
the south bank of the Arkansas river to the mouth of 
the Poteau River; thence at right angles with the Po- 
teau river to the center of the current of said river; 
thence southerly up the middle of the current of the Po- 
teau River (except where the Arkansas State line inter- 
sects the Poteau River) to a point in the middle of the 
current of the Poteau River opposite the mouth of Mill 
Creek, where it is intersected by the current of Mill 
Creek to the Arkansas State Line; thence northerly 
along the Arkansas State line to the point of beginning.’’® 


The western boundary line of Sebastian County, Arkansas 
was extended to include this tract,** and on May 27, 1909 the 
County Court of Sebastian County made an order authorizing 
the annexation of the territory to the city of Fort Smith. The 
City Council of Fort Smith accepted the tract Dec. 6, 1909, so it 
is now a part of that city. This marked the final disposal of 
land that had entered into the difficulties beween the Choce- 
taw Nation and Arkansas. 


67 33 Stat. L., 714. 


**The land included, containing 134 lots in 13 blocks, was surveyed, and 
appraised at $21,276.00 and sold (for the benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations for $23,188.25. “Letter of March 10, 1923,” from A. G. McMillan, 
Ass’t. Supt. Five Civilized Tribes. 


s°Acts of Arkansas of 1905; Act 87, approved March 14, 1905. 


70O'rd. No. 894. “An ordinance accepting and annexing certain contiguous 
Territory in Sebastian County to city of Fort Smith,” Dec. 6, 1909. 

The northern part of the tract is called “Coke’s Hill”; the middle part 
“Red Row” and the southern part “Arkoma”. “Coke’s Hill” is a shantytown 
built on the site of the old Fort. It is an eyesore, and on Sept. 14, 1929 the 
City Council of Fort Smith appropriated $10,000 to buy the title to it, but was 
unable to extinguish all the old titles, so it remains a ramshackle memory to 
an historic old landmark; an erstwhile refuge for criminals of Fort Smith, who 
until 1909, had only to cross the tracks of the Katy railroad to be safe from the 
city officials. Mr, H. S. Peck, City Engineer, was kind enough to spend an 
entire day in gathering data with me for this paper. It was through him that 
the City Clerk gave me copies of various city ordinances pertaining to Coke’s 
Hill, as well as showed me the minutes of the City Council of Fort Smith. 
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After the United States Government had gained title to 
Lovely’s Purchase and the Great and Little Osages had, by the 
Treaty of 1825, surrendered their claim to the land lying west 
of the State of Missouri and the Territory of Arkansas, and north 
and west of the Red River, plans were furthered to remove the 
Cherokees West into that region.” In the Spring of 1828, a dele- 
gation of the Western Cherokees arrived in Washington clothed 
with authority to present to the President their numerous eriev- 
ances, and to adjust all matters in dispute for their people. The 
burden of their complaints had relation to the delays that had 
occurred in fixing their boundaries to the failure to secure for 
them their ‘‘western outlet’’; to the adjustment of the hostilities 
that continued to exist between themselves and the Osages; and 
to the irregularity in the receipts of their annuities,” as well as 
to the encroachment of white settlers. 


The delegation had not been given the authority to nego- 
tiate for any exchange or cession of territory.» Notwithstand- 
ing that fact, a communication was addressed to them from the 
War Department desiring to be advised if they had any objec- 
tion to opening negotiations upon a basis of an exchange of 
land for territory west of the western boundary of Arkansas 
provided that boundary should be removed a distance of forty 
miles to the east, so as to run from Fort Smith to the southwest 
eorner of the state of Missouri, and also that the Creeks should 
be removed from their location above the Falls of the Verdigris 
River to territory within the forks of the Canadian and Arkan- 
sas. The Cherokee delegation at first refused the offer, but 
finally agreed and signed the Treaty of 1828. Governor Izard 
of Arkansas Territory thought that an injustice was being done 
the whites who had removed from the Choctaw country to the 
Lovely Purchase and charged that the chiefs who negotiated the 
treaty were persuaded to do so through ‘‘pecuniary advantages 
resulting to themselves individually.’’’ 


nSupra., “Treaties with Great and Little Osages.” 

72Royce, Charles C., “The Cherokee Nation of Indians,” Fifth Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-1884; pp. 129-371. 

73The Cherokees had passed a law years before with a death penalty against 
any of their tribe that should dispose of land to the whites. 

74Royce, op. cit., 247-248, 

7sLetter to Sec’y of War, July 7th, 1827., Ark. Hist. Pub. 1 447-448. 
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By the seventh article of the treaty, the Cherokees agreed 
to surrender the lands in Arkansas, and leave the same within 
fourteen months, which were secured to them by the Treaty of 
January 8, 1817 and the Convention of February 27th 1819.7 


tween James Barbour, Sec’y-of-War, and Cherokee Chiefs, May 7, 1828. 
In article one, the western boundary of Arkansas was defined 


as follows :7 


‘(A line shall be run, commencing on Red river, 
at the point where the Eastern Choctaw line strikes 
said River, and run due North with said line to the 
River Arkansas, thence in a direct line to the South 
west corner of Missouri.’’ 


The grant extended up the western boundary of Missouri 
to the point where that boundary crossed the Neosho (generally 
known as the Grand River) thence due west to a point from 
which a due south course would strike the old North West cor- 
ner of Arkansas Territory, thence down it to the Arkansas and 
Canadian Rivers, embracing 7,000,000 acres of land. 


All the parties to the treaty knew that it was wholly illegal, 
as the delegation had no authority whatever even to consider 
the subject of surrendering their land. Aware of this and fa- 
miliar with the motives of some of the half-breeds who desired 
to promote their own interests by acquiring mines and salt 
springs on Lovely’s Purchase, and conscious of the probability 
that bribes had been paid to members of the delegation, mem- 
bers of the tribe at home became deeply indignant at the thought 
of being compelled to abandon their little farms and remove to 
a new country. Poles were erected in front of the homes of 
James Rogers, the interpreter, and Thomas Naw, one of the dele- 
gates, as a threat that they would be hanged when they came 
home.’ <A special council was called to try the delegation for 
betraying the tribe.” 


The whites residing in Lovely’s Purchase were equally as 
indignant over the prospect of being ejected to make way for 


7sKappler, op. cit., 206-209, art. 7., “Treaty with Western Cherokees,” be- 
77Kappler, op. cit., 206. 
es ee a Phoenix, Aug. 20, 1828; July 9, 1828; July 21, 1828; Nov. 26, 
77Foreman, Indian and Pioneers, 261-262, taken from the files of Cherokee 
Phoenix, October 29, 1828. 
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the Indians. But Congress provided preemption rights elsewhere 
for those forced to remove, and Governor Izard issued a procla- 
mation on September 27, 1828, notifying them to remove east 
of the new line within ninety days or lose the rights offered 
them.* 


The Legislative Council of Arkansas Territory was called in 
special session in October, 1828 to adopt new lines for county 
and judicial districts disrupted by the removal of the western 
boundary of the territory. By the Act of October 17, 1828, Miller 
County North of the Red River was abolished, and the remnant 
of that county east of the new boundary line, was added to Se- 
vier County. Lovely County was likewise destroyed and the 
fragment that lay east of the new Cherokee line was incorporated 
in the newly created Washington County.* 


The United States agreed to run the lines of the boundary 
of the Cherokee cession,*? and Joseph H. Brearley, in the fall of 
1828, surveyed the boundary from Fort Smith to the southwest 
corner of Missouri. 


Much to the dismay and dissatisfaction of the Creeks ,they 
found that the Cherokee cession overlapped the region south of 
the Arkansas river where they had settled under the advice of 
the government officials associated with them, Colonel David 
Brearley and Colonel Arbuckle.* The wording of that part of 
the Cherokee treaty which related to the Cherokee boundary 
touching the western boundary of Missouri was also ambiguous, 
the secretary-of-war having interpreted it to mean that the 
Cherokee line was to continue on the line of Missouri, north of 
the corner of the state, until it crossed a stream of water called 
Grand river running into the Neosho.* 


soOnMarch 4, 1828, Congress had passed an Act that provided for a dona- 
tion of two quarter sections of land to each head of a family, widow or single 
man over twenty-one years of age who resided west of the line at the time and 
who should remove east of it prior to making application for the donation at 
the land office. 


s1Foreman, op. cit., 267. Ps 
ezKappler, op. cit. II, “Treaty with Western Cherokees,” Art. IIT. 


ssThis is approximately the boundary-line now separating that part of Okla- 
homa from Arkansas. 


4See Art. II of Cherokee Treaty of 1828, Sen. Doc. I, 512, “Letter of Oct. 


25, 1831, pp. 632-35. gat ; 
sare! of Isaac McCoy to Sec’y-of-War, dated Aug. 18, 1821, Sen. Doc. 


512, II, 561-66. 
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A survey of the boundaries of the entire Cherokee nation 
was ordered. Isaac McCoy, Baptist missionary, was appointed 
on March 31, 1831 by Secretary-of-War, John H. Haton, to sur- 
vey the boundaries, because of his knowledge of the country 
west of Missouri and Arkansas Territory.** Mr. McCoy arrived 
at Fort Gibson and found that no means for carrying out the 
survey had been provided, though money and men had been 
promised in his letter of instructions from the War Department. 
Yet in spite of these trying circumstances, he set out across 
country to the southwestern corner of Missouri, accompanied by 
two Cherokee representatives of their tribe, and two surveyors, 
Dr. Rice McCoy and Mr. John Donelson.*’ 


Mr. Donelson surveyed the line from the southwestern cor- 
ner of Missouri to Fort Smith during August, 1831, then between 
Sept. 19, 1831 and January 28, 1832, corrected the line and es- 
tablished markers upon it.** After the survey, it was found 
that about 589,000 acres remained north of 36° and south of the 
Osage reserve, so it was suggested by Mr. McCoy that this tract 
be occupied by the Cherokees, and the Creeks be given title to 
land south of the Arkansas river. ‘‘By this arrangement,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the Cherokee country would not be diminished and the 
lands which they would receive, it is believed, in regard to soil, 
water and wood, and salubrity of atmosphere, would not be in- 
ferior to that relinquished.’ 


On February 14, 1833, a treaty which was really a supple- 
ment to the Treaty of 1828, described the boundaries of the 7,000,- 
000 acre tract of land west of Arkansas that had been ceded to 
the Cherokees and in addition guaranteed a ‘‘Perpetual outlet 


west as far as the sovereignty and right of soil of the United 
States extends.’’s 


After the Treaty of 1817 which provided for the removal of 
only a part of the Cherokee nation west, Georgia made strong 


*sThoburn, Joseph R. and Wright, Muriel H., Oklahoma, I, 129, 
s7[bid., 130. Dr. Rice McCoy was a son of Mr. Isaac McCoy. John Donel- 
son was the nephew of Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 


s8Sen. Doc., 512, 561-66. Mr. Grant Foreman has a copy of Mr. Donelson’s 
field notes. 


esIsaac McCoy to Lewis Cass, Sec’y of War, Sept. 12, 1832. From photo- 
static letter obtained for Phillip’s Collection. 


s°Kappler, op. cit., “Treaty with Western Cherokees,” 1833. Art. I, 283. 
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and violent protestations because of the large number of In- 
dians left within her borders. She charged that the federal gov- 
ernment failed to extinguish the Indian title to lands to Georgia 
as promised when the cession of 1802 was made.*! 


Even after the Supreme Court decision, in the Worcester 
vs. Georgia case, declaring Georgia laws extending jurisdiction 
over Indian Territory unconstitutional, that state refused to 
acknowledge the decree of the Federal Court. President Jack- 
son who was in sympathy with Georgia preferred to remove the 
Indians rather than make Georgia submit 


On December 29, 1835, a treaty was concluded at New 
EKchota, in the state of Georgia, by General William Carroll and 
John F. Schermerhorn, commissioners on the part of the United 
States and the chiefs, headmen and people of the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians, in which agreements were made to complete the re- 
movals west.% 


The final treaty united the Cherokees within the bounds set 
forth within its provisions. The Cherokees, however, were 
troubled with white intruders, especially in the region of east- 
ern Kansas, called ‘‘the Neutral Lands.’’* Others trespassed 
across the borders of the nation proper, so the following pro- 
vision was included in the Treaty of 1899: 


“It being difficult to learn the precise boundary line 
between the Cherokee country and the states of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri and Kansas, it is agreed that the United 
States shall, at its own expense, cause the same to be 
run as far west as the Arkansas, and marked by per- 
manent and conspicuous monuments, by two commis- 
sioners, one of whom shall be designated by the Chero- 
kee National Council.’’ 


On the fifth day of May, 1871, James Ashley was appointed 
commissioner on the part of the United States and John L. Adair 
commissioner on the part of the Cherokee nation, to supervise 


o1Brown, L. L., The Cherokee Neutral Lands Controversy, 4. 

szLaws on Indian Affairs, 1633 to 1831. Law of May 28, 1830, in sec. 
3, the Indians were guaranteed forever the possession of the ceded land, 

937 Stat., 478. “Treaty with the Cherokees,” 1835. 


94Brown, op. cit. : é 
9514 Stats. 799, “Treaty with the Cherokee,” July 19, 1866., Art, 21. 
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the survey. July 18, 1871, they let the contract for the survey 
to D. P. Mitchell, and the survey was commenced August 26, 
and completed on October 11 of that year.** 

Mr. Mitchell began the survey at a cedar post which stood 
on the north bank of Cowskin or Elk river, at the southwest 
corner of the Seneca lands and ran the lines south 8 miles, 53 
chains and 68 links, on the line separating Missouri from the 
Cherokee Nation. From the southwest corner of Missouri he 
ran a random line south 7° and 45’ east between the state of 
Arkansas and the Cherokee country, setting temporary mile 
posts every 80 chains, and at 77 miles 39 chains and 8 links, he 
reached a point 9 chains and 86 links west of the ‘‘Initial Point’’ 
at Fort Smith.’ He then learned, to run a true line from the 
‘‘Tnitial Point’’ at Fort Smith to the southwest corner of Mis- 
souri, that he must run the line north 7° and 50’ west. Fol- 
lowing that direction, the party began the survey of the per- 
manent boundary line on Sept. 25, 1871. The following entry 
for the first milestone northwest of Fort Smith is typical of 
the others :** 

‘‘At 80 chains, I planted a stone 10 x 10 x 2 inches, 

one foot in the ground marked on the upper side with 

the letter ‘‘a’’, over which I set a coffee-bean post 5 

inches square and five feet 6 inches high for a mile post; 

on the south side I marked ‘‘IM’’, for one mile, on the 

east side the letter ‘‘A’’ for Arkansas, on the west side 

the letter ‘‘C’’ for Cherokee Country. 

At the four cardinal points, and about 6 feet from 

the post, I sunk four pits three feet square and two feet 

deep, aud threw the earth around the post which made a 

mound about 8 feet at the base and about four feet high 

from which I marked two bearing trees Cottonwood 

30 in. S. 79° 20’, E 87 links. Syeamore 8 ine. bearing 

S 63° 20’ west, 30 links. No other suitable trees in 

proper distance, Sand level, soil sandy and 2nd rate, 

that portion which lies between the Poteau and Arkan- 

Sas rivers, overflows at ordinary high water. Timber— 


+ eee of Commissioners to Hon. Columbus Delano, Sec’y of Interior, Dec. 
2, 1871. 
_27Field-notes of Temporary Survey. A copy of these notes is on file in the 
Phillips’ Collection at the University of Oklahoma. 
°°From field-notes of permanent survey. 
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Cottonwood, Sycamore, Honey-Locust, Coffeebean and 

hackberry.’’ 

On October 9, 1871 they planted a flint stone for the 71st 
mile and commented as follows: ‘‘The line passes through the 
eastern portion of the village of Maysville, which contains 250 
inhabitants, five stores, 2 blacksmith shops and 2 grog shops.’ 

Mr. Mitchell found that the face of the country along the 
entire line was ‘‘broken, mountainous, and stony,’’ except in 
the bottoms. For about forty miles, nearly the whole face of 
the country was covered with broken flint, but there were nu- 
merous springs and many areas supporting good pine timber. 
The line crossed what the inhabitants said was the old line 
“‘Donelson survey) many times and a few of the settlers on 
either side of the old line ‘‘would lose land and fencing.’’'° 

This line was retraced in 1877 by Henry D. McKee, after 
he had completed the survey of the Choctaw Nation-Arkansas 
boundary.'* Iron markers were set at every mile. The McKee 
survey showed the Cherokees had lost 2439.48 acres. Congress 
made the Cherokees an appropriation for the loss of land caused 
by faulty survey of 1831-1832.:% In 1831, while Mr. Donelson 
was engaged in marking the Cherokee boundary from the initial 
point at Fort Smith to the southwestern corner of Missouri, Dr. 
McCoy proceeded northwardly from the corner of Missouri and 
marked the line between the Cherokees and that state, and es- 
tablished the northeast corner of the Cherokee lands ‘‘imme- 
diately after crossing the first considerable stream, north of the 
corner of Missouri, which runs into the Neosho.’’ Eight miles 


s°The citizens of Maysville protested very bitterly over the re-survey, when 
they learned that those residents west of the line should remove. On the same 
day (Oct. 9) the party reached the South Western corner of Missouri, finding 
the distance from the “Initial Point” at Fort Smith to be 77 miles, 39 chains, 
8 links. They ran the line up the boundary of Missouri 8 miles, 53 chains and 
68 links to the South East corner of the Seneca lands, making the total distance 
from Fort Smith 86 miles, 12 chains and 76 links. 

100 jield notes. 

101This resurvey was commenced July 12, 1877, completed August 25, 1877.” 
—Letter to author from D. K. Parrott, acting Assistant Commissioner, May 5, 
1932, 

102 45 Cong., 3rd Sess., Sen. Rep. No. 714. 

Cf. Choctaw vs. U. S. and U. S. vs. Choctaw 119 U. S. 840-850. In the decree 
of Nov. 15, 1886, the Choctaws were awarded $167,896.57 for their loss of land 
to Arkansas; this was later reduced to $68,102.00 and of this the Chickasaws 
tried to get one-fourth or $17,125.50. See Bill No. 1 passed Choctaw Senate 
June 29, 1905; passed the Choctaw House June 30, 1905. Gov. Murray was one 
of the Chickasaw Commissioners who signed this bill. 
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and ninety-nine chains north of the corner, his party came to 
Elk river, a stream five chains wide, where they erected a mound 
and established other suitable marks to designate the same as 
the northeast corner of the Cherokee lands. They then proceeded 
on the line of Missouri twenty-two miles further, ‘‘marking every 
fifty mile, in order to facilitate subsequent surveys on the In- 
dian side. This boundary-line was used when several different 
tribes were allotted tracts in present northeastern Oklahoma.’ 

The west boundary line of Missouri forms the last link in 
the eastern boundary line of Oklahoma. The boundaries of the 
state of Missouri that touch Oklahoma, as they exist today, were 
fixed by Act of Congress, March 6, 1820, as follows :'% 

.... ‘‘thence west, along the parallel of latitude thirty- 

six degrees and thirty minutes, to a point where the said 

parallel is intersected by a meridian line passing through 

the middle of the Kansas river, where the same empties 

into the Missouri river, thence from the point aforesaid 

north, along the said meridian line. . .’’ 

‘‘This meridian line passing through the middle of the Kan- 
sas river,’’ was surveyed and established in 1823 by Joseph C. 
Brown and has since remained the official boundary line.'* He 
began his survey at the southwest corner of Missouri and set 
a large stone post to mark the spot. In 1845, a mound of earth 
having a 10 foot base and 5 feet high was placed at a point 
4.83 chains further South.” Between 1867 and 1877, the Qua- 
paws, Medoes, Senecas, Ottawas, Eastern Shawnees, Peoria- 
Miamis and Wyandottes were removed to northeastern Okla- 
homa, but no changes were made in the boundary-lines.' It 
is unlikely that any further changes will be made in the eastern 
boundary of Oklahoma. 

103Sen. Doc. 512; Letter of Isaac McCoy, August 18, 1831; passim. 


104Sen. Doc. 512, VIII, IX, XI on Indian Removals. 

105 3 Stat. I., 545. 

tosConnelley, W. E., “The East Boundary Line of Kansas,” in Kansas City 
Journal, March 6, 1899, reprinted in Kansas State Pub. XI, 23-28. 

‘o7Douglas, Edward M., “Boundaries, Areas, etc. of States,” Geol. Survey 
Bulletin. 817; 203. 

‘osKappler, Indian Laws and Treaties, II. Cf. Lindquist, G. E. E. The 
Red Man in the United States, 170. 

Some of the Senecas of Sandusky and Seneca-Shawnee were moved into 
the region 1832-1833. 

r. C. E, Hutton has an excellent discussion of these removals in his Thesis, 


“The Location of Indian Tribes in Oklahoma”; written at University of Okla- 
homa in 1917. i 


BOOK REVIEW 


Oklahoma Place Names, by Charles N. Gould. 146 pp., il. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


A unique little volume by Oklahoma’s pioneer geologist, 
Charles N. Gould, has just been added to the growing list of 
artistic productions off the University Press at Norman. The 
title ‘‘Oklahoma Place Names’’ suggests at once interest and 
entertainment. Furthermore, the book is of inestimable value 
to the student in search for traditions, folk lore, and_his- 
torical facts in the development of the State. 


Doctor Gould has not chosen to, present his subject as a 
science but has made a general survey of his theme to awaken 
interest. His work as a geologist is well known. In the long 
journeys necessary across the country in his geological surveys, 
beginning thirty-three years ago, he not only studied the topog- 
raphy of the country and absorbed the beauties of the land- 
scape, but also became acquainted with the people he chanced 
to meet. It was in this way that he grew interested in the ori- 
gin of names of creeks, of towns and other places, an interest 
that finally became a hobby. 


One should by all means read the introduction to Doctor 
Gould’s book to appreciate fully the personal interest he had 
in his subject. It is learned here that he saw the annual in- 
come from mineral products of the Twin Territories grow from 
$4,000,000 in 1900, until it has ‘‘reached the stupendous sum of 
over $500,000,000 per annum,’’ a development which in no small 
part was due to his own efforts through his profession. 


A note of quaint humor carried throughout the text is struck 
in the introduction where Doctor Gould wrote, ‘‘The week I 
arrived in Norman, there was great rejoicing throughout Okla- 
homa; not because of my arrival, but because Dennis Flynn’s 
free homes bill had finally passed Congress.”’ 

Then there was the postoffice clerk at Washington who in 


racking his brain for names of new postoffices in the youngest 
and booming commonwealth, hit upon the novel idea of naming 
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them for ‘‘all the kids and babies’’ in his neighborhood. This 
seems to be ‘‘the best explanation * * * for the rather un- 
usual abundance of feminine names of postoffices in Oklahoma.’’ 
Doctor Gould gives one hundred of these names in alphabetical 
order, a lilting list all the way from Abbie and Addielle past 
Iris and Irene, Ora and Prudence, Valeria and Velma, to Violet, 
Zenobia, and Zula! 


Such names of creeks as Two Beef, Bell Cow, and Crutchc 
recall the days of the cattlemen. Other names of creeks—Re- 
doubt, Sergeant-Major, Quartermaster, Sutlers, and Target— 
arouse many thoughts of that colorful period of history when 
the U. S. soldiers were taming the wilderness in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

There are Indian names, nearly all beautiful in sound and 
meaning, among these Alluwe, Wakita, Kullinla, Wynona, Tam- 
aha, Taloah, Wapanucka, Neosho. 


Since tradition and conjecture enter largely into the sub- 
ject of place names in Oklahoma, the origin of many will prob- 
ably never be settled as historical facts. In this class are found 
Rock Mary, Enid, Waukomis, and perhaps Cairo, Wouldbe, and 
Nabisco. 


On the whole however, the origin of seventy-five per cent 
of place names in Oklahoma can be traced to records that will 
satisfy the historian beyond reasonable doubt. Take for ex- 
ample the origin of the names of the four main branches of Red 
River in Southeastern and Southern Oklahoma. The names of 
these streams are holdovers from the time of French occupation 
and settlement during the latter half of the 18th Century, it 
appears. 

Farthest west of these large branches of Red River is the 
Washita, called ‘‘Faux Ouachita’ by the French. This is a 
combination of the adjective faux (fau-x,sse) meaning ‘‘false,’’ 
and the name Ouachita from the Choctaw words owa chito, mean- 
ing “‘big hunt.’’ Even as late as the decade following the Civil 
War, this stream was sometimes called the False Washita. 

The next branch of Red River toward the east is Blue River. 
The French called this L’Eau Bleue, meaning ‘‘the blue water,’’ 
named from the appearance of the stream. A number of rec- 
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ords may be cited where it was called ‘‘Low Blue,’’ the simple 
spelling—according to its sound in French—set down by some of 
the English speaking explorers and settlers of later days. 

Even the name of the Kiamichi River is probably French, 
from kamichi, the name in French of a water bird (horned 
screamer), belonging to the order Alectorides, in which cranes, 
rails, etc., are classed. In connection with this line of thought, 
it is interesting to note that a lake on the south side of Red River, 
not far from the mouth of the Kiamichi, was called ‘‘Swan Lake’”’ 
in very early days, from the great number of swans that fre- 
quented that place. 

The name of Boggy River (i. e., Clear Boggy) is French 
in its origin. The late Doctor Emmet Starr, the well known 
Cherokee historian, was the first to suggest that this stream 
might have been named after Joseph Bougie (or Bogy), an early 
French trader on the Arkansas. Doctor Starr was keenly in- 
terested in place names and it is his ‘‘Eneyclopaedia of Okla- 
homa,’’ a very rare little book, which Doctor Gould cites as 
one of the sources used in his own volume ‘‘Oklahoma Place 
Names.’’ However, ‘‘Encyclopaedia of Oklahoma’’ does not list 
the origin of the name of Boggy River. 

During the course of a number of conversations with Doc- 
tor Starr in 1920-1, I first became interested in place names, 
especially those in the Choctaw and the Chickasaw nations. One 
day Doctor Starr particularly mentioned the name of Boggy 
River, saying that he had never been satisfied as to the origin 
of the name. He added, ‘‘That point is going to be left to you 
to prove.’’? So, this became one of my first problems in histor- 
ical research. 

In a report to General Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, 
Doctor John Sibley, Indian agent, gave a detailed description 
of the country along Red River as far west as the Great Plains. 
This report was dated from Natchitoches, Louisiana, April 10, 
1805. The source of Doctor Sibley’s information was principally 
from two reliable French traders of Louisiana, Messrs. Grappe 
and Brevel, who had been familiar with the Red River country 
for more than a quarter of a century. Describing the streams 
above the mouth of the Kiamichi, Doctor Sibley made the fol- 
lowing statement in his report: “The great prairies approach 
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pretty near the low grounds on each side of the creek; leaving 
which is cane on both sides for about eight miles, when we ar- 
rive at the Vazzures or Boggy River, which is about two hundred 
yards wide, soft miry bottom, the water whitish and well 
tasted.”’ 


In French, the adjective vasseux (vaseu-x,se) means ‘‘miry 
or boggy.’’ From this fact, it appears that ‘‘Vazzures’’ was a 
corruption or misspelling from the French name ‘‘Vaseuse Riv- 
iere,’’ which translated is simply Boggy River. 

Personally, I have not found nor heard of a record stating 
that the stream in question was named for Joseph Bougie; or 
that he ever engaged in trade in its vicinity or anywhere south 
of the Arkansas. He was a French trader from the Illinois country, 
who first-came to Arkansas Post in 1804. From that time, he 
centered his trading operations along the Arkansas River. In 
1806, during one of his first ventures up the river to the region 
of the Grand and Verdigris with a load of goods for trade with 
the Osages, he was attacked and his goods seized by a hunting 
party of Choctaws under the leadership of the famous Choctaw 
warrior and chief, Pushmataha. Twenty-four years afterward, 
Bougie’s claim before the United States Government for the 
losses sustained at the hands of Pushmataha’s party was still 
unsettled. The Choctaws maintained that Bougie’s goods were 
subject to attack and reprisal since he was trading with the 
Osages with whom they were at war in 1806. 

In 1819, Thomas Nuttall on his journey up the Arkansas 
River, mentioned having met Monsieur Bougie, then hale and 
hearty at the age of seventy years. In 1820, by the terms of 
the Treaty of Doaks Stand, in Mississippi, all the country now 
included in Oklahoma south of the Arkansas and the Canadian 
rivers became Choctaw country. Ten years later, the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, in Mississippi, was signed, followed by 
the immigration of the Choctaws as a nation to this western land. 
From that time until statehood in 1907, this country (more spe- 
cifically the region east of the Island Bayou which lies a short 


distance east of the Washita River) was known as the Choctaw 
Nation. 


In passing, it is interesting to note that about the time of 
the attack made against Joseph Bougie near the mouth of the 


os ee 
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Verdigris, or possibly a few years earlier, another party of Choce- 
taws fought and defeated the Caddo Indians on the Caddo Hills, 
near the present town of Caddo, in Bryan County. Many old- 
timers have told about visits to this battleground which for years 
was strewn with the bleached bones of the victims who fel] in 
the conflict between the Caddos and the Choctaws. While the 
history of this fight is now but a tradition, yet the story together 
with that of the recorded facts concerning the attack on Mon- 
sieur Bougie at the mouth of the Verdigris shows that the Choec- 
taws, at the beginning of the 18th Century, were successfully 
holding their own in the great hunting grounds lying between 
the Arkansas and Canadian rivers and the Red River in Okla- 
homa. 


This region did not become commercially important until 
the U. S. Government furthered the clearance of the Great Raft 
that obstructed the channel of Red River for a distance of 165 
miles in Northern Louisiana. This project was completed about 
1838. Even the early French settlers had returned to Louisiana 
from the Red River region twenty-five years before Doctor Sib- 
ley made his report to the Secretary of War. On the other hand 
since the Arkansas River was navigable above the mouths of the 
Grand and the Verdigris, ‘‘The Three Forks’’ (i. e., the region 
about the lower courses of the last mentioned streams) was the 
center of all the commercial activity connected with the trade of 
the Southwest in Oklahoma. And Monsieur Joseph Bougie had 
a real part in these activities along the Arkansas. 

Thus, in the light of the foregoing and particularly from 
Doctor Sibley’s note on the ‘‘Vazzures or Boggy River,’’ it is 
more reasonable to accept the idea that the French named Boggy 
River from the very nature of the stream itself. 

These remarks concerning my personal study of the origin 
of place names in Southern and Southeastern Oklahoma are 
but an example of the great field of absorbing interest that lies 
before those who will delve into the subject suggested by Doc- 
tor Gould’s ‘‘Cklahoma Place Names.’’ His volume will re- 
main a source book, inviting its readers to return to it again 
and again. Each page will awaken interest in the stories of 
the past that form the mosaic of Oklahoma’s history.—Muriel H. 


Wright. 
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How El Reno Acquired [ts NQM 6 cecccssecsscceseeeeesssnee Claude Hensley 


While the subject of Place Names is open for discussion the follow- 
ing article written by an El Reno man, who prides himself upon his 
knowledge of western Oklahoma, will be of interest to the student of 
Oklahoma history. 


This story by Claude Hensley, will come as a supplement to Dr. 
Gould’s book, or to Miss Muriel Wright’s review of this book, Place 
Names, in this issue of the Chronicles.—Kd. 


In June, 1889 a townsite was platted on the 160 acre claim filed on 
by Major John A. Foreman. This site was situated about five miles 
east of Fort Reno and three miles south of the then flourishing town of 
Reno City, with a population of some 2500 and 700 or 800 buildings, 
mostly of the shack variety. When it came to naming this new town, 
the promoters, which included a number of army Officers stationed at 
Fort Reno, decided on the name Reno. However, when it became 
necessary for the establishment of a postoffice for the new town of 
Reno the postoffice department balked and refused to establish an 
office under that name, claiming there would be too much confusion 
with postoffices at Fort Reno, Reno City and Reno all being situated 
within a radius of a few miles. 


This refusal on the part of the postoffice department to recognize 
the new town by the name of Reno was a severe blow to the promoters 
as this name was well known throughout the United States and they 
claimed the name Reno was one of the best assets the new town could 
have. 


The late Dr. A. H. Jackson is authority for the statement that the 
Reno promoters and the army officers at Fort Reno had several meet- 
ings in an effort to select a new name for their town. 


The following is Dr. Jackson’s story of how the new town of Reno 
became known as El Reno: 


“Some time in July, 1889, Wm. C. McDonald, R. R. (Rube) Hickox 
and myself were driving from the new town of Reno to Fort Reno to 
meet army officers interested in the new town and to discuss with them 
another name. When we reached Target Creek, McDonald who was 
driving suddenly stopped the team and exclaimed, ‘Boys! I’ve got a 


name for our town! One the postoffice department will have to recog- 
nize!’ 


“Rube and I in the same breath asked him what it was, and he 
replied in an excited tone: “El Reno”. Explaining that El in Spanish 
meant THE and that the postoffice department could not help but grant 
a postoffice to a town by the name of El Reno.” 


The name El Reno stuck and for a good many years outside of 
Oklahoma Territory one would nearly always see the name El Reno 
spelled as one word: viz. EBlreno. 


; It appeared on maps as Elreno, it was printed in the postoffice 
directory, blanks, money orders, etc. as one word. However, with the 
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fading of Reno City from the picture the name became universally used 
as two words as we know it today. 


Wm. C. McDonald left El Reno in the early mineties going to New 
Mexico. 


After that state was admitted to statehood he was elected its first 
governor and served from January 15, 1912 to January 1, 1917. 


R. R. Hickox was Hl Reno’s first postmaster. He came to Darlington 
in 1886, from Pa., and entered the Indian service. He made the run in 
1889 and settled on claim that is now Hickox’s addition at El Reno. 
He met death in an automobile accident in Oklahoma City, May 27, 1923. 


Canadian County Named 


The Organic Act provided that there should be seven counties or- 
ganized in the new territory; the same to be designated by number 
until names should be adopted by the people. What is now Canadian 
County was number Four. 


Under the provisions of this Act the people of this county called 
one of the first if not the first conventions to nominate county officers 
and name the county. 


Dr. Jackson, in telling of the naming of county number Four, said, 
“Oklahoma” was all but adopted for the name of this county when 
Rube Hickox got the floor and addressed the convention as follows: 


“Gentlemen:—This county we are trying to select a name for, is 
traversed from west to east by the North Fork of the Canadian. Its 
southern boundary is the South Canadian, therefore, a proper and fitting 
name for county Number Four would be Canadian.” 


This name Dr. Jackson said, was unanimously adopted. 


County No. 1 was named Logan; No. 2, Oklahoma; No. 3, Cleveland; 
No. 4 Canadian; No. 5, Kingfisher; No. 6, and No. 7, included all of that 
which had been known as “No-Man’s Land” was afterwards named 
Beaver. 

The western boundary of Canadian County at the time it was named 
was the 98th Meridian a very short distance west of the main line of 
the Rock Island railroad. 


El Reno’s First Paper 
The first newspaper published in what is now El Reno, was Volume 


I, Number 1, of the Reno Herald, issued Thursday, June 20, 1889, at 
Reno, I. T. by H. W. Conway and E. E. Eldridge. 


The following is taken from the Herald of the above date: 
The mayor was Dr. C. S. Rogers, and city marshal was C. W. Beers. 


The members of the city council were W. B. Barker, A. C. Macomb, 
J. A. Hooe, Neil W. Evans, W. L. Williford, H. Houser and J. P. Scales. 


The Herald also stated the Reno Stage Company would commence 
Monday to run a daily stage from Oklahoma to Reno, Darlington and 
Kingfisher. This line was to be equipped with concord coaches and 
good stock with first class drivers to handle the reins. C. W. Beers 


was manager. 
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The Cherokee Strip, by George Rainey, Enid, Oklahoma, 504 pp., 
with many illustrations—Cooperative Publishing Company, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, $3.00. 


George Rainey, Enid, Oklahoma, added another interesting 
chapter to Oklahoma history when he wrote, ‘‘The Cherokee 
Strip.’? We have had stories written of the Cherokee Live Stock 
Association, stories about old trails, concerning the cattle industry 
and the cow punchers and many sensational stories about bad men, 
who are usually called outlaws. 


We have had, more recently, some interesting and authentic 
articles written of the opening of the Cherokee Outlet; but this 
book by the historian of the Cherokee Strip, George Rainey, is the 
most comprehensive, all embracing history of this great kingdom 
of seven million acres of land, known as the Cherokee Strip, that 
was opened to white settlement September 16, 1893, ever written. 


Like most historians, he takes us back to the days when the 
Cherokee Strip was the hunting ground of the wild Indians, and 
also, tells all that is to be known about some of the earlier ex- 
plorers, who crossed over this wide expanse of grass land and 
salt plains in the long ago. He tells the reader of Coronado, La 
Salle, Capt. Boone, Sibley and other early explorers. Of course, 
he has not forgotten the Louisiana Purchase, and of the treaties 
made with the Cherokees giving that tribe the use of this strip 
as a perpetual outlet to the hunting grounds of the unexplored 
west, and also, providing that the salt beds should be reserved 
for the use of all tribes. 


While the title of the book is, ‘‘The Cherokee Strip,’’ it 
explains the difference between the name, ‘‘Outlet’’ and the name, 
“Strip”: 


While it is usually called the Cherokee Strip, however, it 
would have been more in accord with historical facts to refer to 
this vast territory, that now comprises all of ten counties in the 
northern half of Oklahoma, as the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet’’. 
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The “‘Strip’’ proper, was only a narrow strip of land along 
the northern boundary of the Cherokee Nation, as well as, that 
of the ‘‘Outlet’’. This strip was about two and a half miles wide 
and ran west to the 100th meridian; this being the cause of a 
controversy that lasted several years. This book of Mr. Rainey’s 
tells all about it, and settles the matter for keeps. 


The author devotes a chapter or two to the subject of Indian 
raids and Indian wars, that has made the Strip historic ground. 
He tells of the heroic deeds of the old scouts, and the soldiers, 
who once rode over these vast prairies with General Geo. Custer 
and Phil Sheridan. He tells of the massacre of that freighter, 
Pat Hennessey, by the Indians when they were on the war path. 


He writes of the outlaws who once infested that part of the 
territory. He mentions Dick Yeager, Zip Wyatt, Ben Cravens 
and the Dalton boys. Of course, he speaks of that old line of 
deputy United States marshals, including Luke Short and Heck 
Thomas, et al. In this chapter he puts enough ‘‘blood and 
thunder’’, to satisfy most any ‘‘wild west’’ fan. 


The author has not overlooked the era of cattle ranches and 
the cattle industry. This was the one big business of the Cherokee 
Strip from the close of the Civil War up to the opening of the 
country to settlement under the homestead laws. In this book 
he gives the authentic account of the opening up of the market 
for the cattle from Texas to the railroad station and of the driv- 
ing of many thousand head of cattle from Texas to shipping 
points in southern Kansas, and thousands more to graze on the 
northern cattle ranges. In this he gives a vivid sketch of that 
picturesque character, Joseph McCoy, the first mayor of Abilene, 
live stock agent of the Frisco railway, and the Joseph McCoin, 
in Emerson Hough’s book ‘‘North of 36’’. He was the first 
nominee for congress on the Democratic ticket in Oklahoma. 


The book also gives the history of the organization of the 
Cherokee Live Stock association that leased the whole of the 
Cherokee Strip, to make cattle pastures. This lease was made 
with the Cherokee Nation—many pages are devoted to the story 
of the range cattle industry and description of ranches and noted 


cattle men. 
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The story of the Boomers headed by Capt. Payne, is told in 
some detail as it related to the opening of the Strip. It gives an 
account of the newspapers published at Rock Falls by the Payne 
boomers, and edited by Col. Sam Crocker. I will state here 
parenthetically, that the Oklahoma Historical Society has copies 
of those old War Chief papers, printed in six or seven different 
places, but Rock Falls, in the Strip, was usually the place of 
publication. 


Much of this is but preliminary, or an introduction to the 
real story, which is the opening of the Cherokee Strip to settle- 
ment and its history and development. It gives chapters to its 
publie institutions, as well as, to its private business enterprises. 
It tells of the prosperous cities and towns; of its several state 
schools, orphans home and the large federal Indian school at 
Chiloceo. It speaks of oil and gas, which is now one of the big 
industries in the Strip counties. The author is proud to tell of 
the wonderful agricultural development. It is doubtful if any 
like area in the United States produces as much wheat as these ten 
counties, which were once the Cherokee Strip. The author places 
the splendid citizenship of this favored land, above all other things. 
He writes interestingly of the many prominent men and women, 
who now, or have at one time, made their homes in the Cherokee 
Strip country. 


The last chapter contains the classic plea of Temple Houston, 
in the defense of a ‘‘fallen’’ woman, on trial in the courts of 
Woodward. Temple Houston was the youngest son of Gen. Sam 
Houston, and was at that time a resident and practicing attorney 
at Woodward and in the Cherokee Strip. This speech was para- 
phrased in Edna Ferber’s story, ‘‘Cimarron.’’ 


This book contains that zest and spice that make it interesting 
reading; it is enlivened with personal incidents and humorous 
stories, yet it is as nearly correct historically, as some books that 
are filled with dry statistics, making the reading a task and not 
a pleasure. 


There is no man better qualified to write the annals of the 
Cherokee Strip, than George Rainey. He has lived in the Strip 
since the opening in September 16, 1893. He is not only a graphic 
writer, but has made a study of the history of the Cherokee Strip 
for years, and is full of his subject. D.W.P. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
October 26, 1933 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, October 26, 1933, at 10:00 A. M, with Mr. Charles 
F. Colcord, the President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Judge W. A. Led- 
better, Judge R. L. Williams, Mr. Charles F. Colcord, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Gen. William S. Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Judge Thos. A. Edwards, Judge Wm. P. Thompson, Dr. Emma Estill- 
Harbour, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mr. George H. Evans and Dan W. 
Peery, the Secretary. 

: * * kk 


The Secretary read the minutes of the Board meeting held July 27, 
1933, which stood approved as read. 


Board meeting October 26, 1933. 


Pursuant to action taken at the Board meeting held October 27, 
1932, the file of the Confederate Veteran has been completed with the 
aid of the Daughters of the Confederacy, and has been bound in good 
substantial binding. Judge R. L. Williams offered the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved that this Board of Directors express its thanks and ap- 
preciation to the committee and to Mrs. N. R. Nowlin for their efforts 
in the bringing about the binding of the 40 volumes of the Confederate 
Veteran, and that a copy of this resolution be furnished to each member 
of the committee and Mrs. Nowlin. 


In the absence of the Treasurer, her report was read by the Chief 
Clerk, which upon motion was ordered received and filed. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership 
in the Society: 


ANNUAL: J. §. Arnote, McAlester: Corbett Edmond Chouteau, 
Oklahoma City; Harry G. Davis, Muskogee; W. E. Denney, Loco; Dr. 
Lon H. Eakes, Vinita; C. B. Foley, Bufaula; Charles P. Gotwals, Musko- 
gee; Joseph William Hayes, Ada; Maon Hester, Enid; Olin Vincent 
Holmes, Muskogee; Cary H. Howard, Tulsa; Hlizabeth Jones, Muskogee; 
Olin Welborn Jones, Tulsa; Herbert Raymond Jordan, Phoenix, Arizona; 
R. W. Mann, Ponca City; Margaret McVean, Oklahoma City; Charles 
M. Mitchell, Monroe, La.; William B. Moore, Muskogee; Mrs. Vera G. 
Olive, Oklahoma City; W. B. Oliverson, Oklahoma City; John Cleveland 
Pitts. Cleveland; Mrs. Walton C. Poole, East Chicago, Ill.; Cecil K. 
Reiff. Oklahoma City: Pearl R. Scales, Oklahoma City; Mrs, J. W. 
Simpson, Broken Bow; Frank A. Stuart, Oklahoma City; C. A. Summers, 
Muskogee; Jettie Steckelberg, Henryetta; Sister Mary Teresa, Chick- 
asha; Mrs. C. H. Tully, Eufaula; Hardy Watson, Jr., Oklahoma City. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman moved that they be received as members of the 
Society, which motion was seconded and carried, 


Judge R .L. Williams presented to the Society the following material: 
1. Photostat of printed pamphlet entitled, “The Petition of a People for 
Relief. The Convention of the People of The Indian Territory, held at 
South M’Alester, Feb. 22 and 23, 1900. Its Proceedings, Resolutions and 
Memorial.” 40 pp. 


2. Diary of Rev. Willis F. Folsom, Choctaw, dating from 1856 to 1863; 
also fourteen (14) receipts for sums indicated received from Willis Fol- 
som by parties indicated; letter dated Dec. 4, 1871, from Edmund McCur- 
tain, Trustee, Mosholatubbee District, Choctaw Nation, to Mr. Folsom, 
advising he has selected Folsom’s daughter, Serena, to enter New Hope 
School; and miscel. pages in Choctaw language. 


3. Typewritten copy of No. 2. 43 pp. of said diary. 


4. Sampson Lanier, Clerk, Macon Circuit Court, State of Alabama. To 
Sheriff of Tallipoosa County. Writ of Process dated March 31, 1836, that 
Ho po eath le Yo ho lo Co Sar Tustunnuckee alias Mad Blue Tuckabat- 
cha Micco and Micco pockar alias Old King, if found in Tallipoosa County, 
be held and brought before Judge of Macon Circuit Court on 4th Monday 
of April 1836, to answer Zackariah McGirth in a plea of trespass on the 
case. D. §S. 2 pp. 


5. 1878 March 6. Charles Thompson, Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation, 
Tahlequah, I. T. To C. C. Lipe, Clerk, Cooweescoowee District, Cherokee 
Nation, Claremore, I. T. 


Relative to buildings on the socalled “Railroad lands” at Vinita, advising 
that since the Executive Department has decided that no person had a 
legal right to erect, own or occupy any buildings on said Railroad land, 
not strictly used for railroad purposes, that any writ of ejectment in the 
case mentioned would be deemed illegal and arbitrary at this time. A. 
De Sa Lepe 


6. East Oklahoma Conference Information Blank signed by Theo. F. 
Brewer, giving his name in full, place and date of birth, date of conver- 
sion, when and where licensed to preach, when and where admitted on 
trial and how received into Hast Oklahoma Conference. D.S. 1 p. 


7. 1880, Jan. 2. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, Ok- 
mulkee, I. T. To D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation, 
Fort Gibson, I. T. 


Writ for surrender one Archopar or Nail, residing in Cherokee Nation 
between Ft. Gibson and Tahlequah, standing charged with theft com- 
mitted in Eufaula District, Creek Nation and for whom Roley McIntosh, 
Judge of said district, has issued writ for arrest. A. D. S. 1p. 


8. 1880, Feb. 20. D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation, 
Tahlequah, I. T. 


Commission of Henry G. Woods, of Tahlequah District, Cherokee Nation, 
to office of census taker of said district; in red ink across face, “Verbally 
tendered his resignation Feb. 28/80 before commission was delivered, 
and was accepted on the same date & Danl. R. Hicks was on the same 
cay appointed & commissioned to fill the vacancy.” D. S. 1 p. 


9. 1882, Feb. 28. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, Ok- 
mulgee, I. T. To Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation. Writ for surrender 
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of Bill Clingon and Charley Haynes residing in Cooweescoowee District, 

Cherokee Nation, and standing charged in Creek Nation with murder 

of Robt. Jones & Mondy Roberts, to be surrendered to Daniel Miller, 

pre . Light Horse Company, Cowetah District, Muskogee Nation, 
oe pp. 


10. 1880, Sept. 15. Affidavit of Jane Williams, Cowetah District Musko- 
gee Nation, that she was at Aunt Kinney’s house on night of July 26, 
1880, when a crowd of men came and took Monday Roberts, a citizen 
of said district, out of said house and his body was found next morning 
hanging to a tree; that she recognized Bill Clinging, Cherokee citizen, 
among the crowd. (Copy) 2 pp. 


11. 1880, Oct. 19. Affidavit of Kinney Luckey that on the night on which 
Robert Jones and Monday Roberts were taken out of their houses and 
hung that she recognized in the crowd, Charley Haynes and Bill Cling- 
ing, citizens of Cherokee Nation. (Copy) 1 p. 


12. 1882, Feb. 28. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Dkmulgee, I. T. To D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief, Cherokee Na- 
fion, I. T'. 


Writ for surrender of Napoleon Blythe who it is reported has been 
arrested and is being held in Cooweescoowee District, Cherokee Nation, 
that he may be delivered to R. C. Hawkins, Captain of Light Horse 
Company of Muskogee District, Muskogee Nation, said Blythe being 
charged with murder of Ross Cunningham, Cherokee citizen, in town 
of Muskogee, Muskogee District, M. N. A. D. S. 2 pp. 


13. 1883, Sept. 24. Saml. Checote, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation, 
Okmulgee, I. T. To D. W. Bushyhead, (Principal Chief of Cherokee 
Nation), Tahlequah. 


“Your communication of the 20th requesting the bodies of Lewis & 
Eyi Rid Moore with copy of Indictment against them inclosed therein, 
has just reached this office,and answering will say that the subject matter 
will receive my prompt attention, and as soon as the whereabouts of 
these parties are learned the proper officers will be instructed to arrest 
and deliver as per your request.” A. L. S. 1 p. 


14. 1889, Nov. 20. L. C. Perryman, Principal Chief, Muskogee Nation. 
To all whom it may concern. Certificate that R. B. Harris, of Muskogee, 
I. T., has never been granted rights and privileges of a citizen of the 
Muskogee Nation. A. D. S. 1 p. 


15. Objections of George W. Harkins, Chickasaw delegate, in Chick- 
asaw language, to H. R. 1277, introduced by W. M. Springer; also 


translation of same. A. D. 3 pp. 


16. Printed pamphlet entitled, “A Brief History of Early Days in North 
Texas and the Indian Territory,” by Joe T. Roff, Roff, Oklahoma, 40 pp. 


17 Typewritten sketch of Miss Alice M. Robertson describing incidents 
of the Civil War, including the flight of her family from Tallahassee 
Mission to the North, and efforts at reconstruction. 11 pp. 


18. Article copied from scrap book belonging to Miss Alice M. Robert- 
son entitled, “Among the Indians The Peace Commsision at Muscogee, 
written by the official stenographer. (Typewritten) 12 pp. 


, South, T2hiequah, 
19. Post card picture of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Oklahoma, corner stone laid August 15, 1888, dedicated by Bishop 
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Hendrix during Cherokee District Conference in 1890. This was origi- 
nally Sehon’s Chapel erected in 1857 near old Cherokee Female Seminary, 
the first brick church in Oklahoma. 


20. Picture of the first parsonage built in Indian Mission Conference 
New Hope Chapel Circuit near Stilwell, Oklahoma. 


21. One (1) large photograph of V. M. Locke, Sr., a leader in the 
Locke-Jones War, late of Antlers, Indian Territory. 


22. One (1) large photograph of J. Wood Kirk, late of Garvin, I. T. 


23. One (1) photograph of the late Rev. W. A. Duncan, a member of 
the Indian Mission Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and a leader in the Cherokee Nation. 


Board Meeting, October 26, 1933: 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a Choctaw Spelling 
Book, written in the Choctaw language with an English translation by 
Alfred Wright and Cyrus Byington, formerly owned by Rev. Cyrus 
Byington and used by him in connection with his missionary work 
and teaching in the Choctaw Nation, donated to the Society by Mr. E. 
S. Byington, of DeQueen, Arkansas, grandson of the late Rey. Cyrus 
Byington, 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that this book be accepted and that 
the Secretary be instructed to write a letter of thanks to Mr. E. S. 
Byington and make a written report to this Board of his action. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society the following material: 


A manuscript by W. H. Ballentine, deceased, concerning Stand 
Watie and contemporary life in the Cherokee Nation. 


An article on the history of Milledgeville and Baldwin County writ- 
ten by Mrs. J. L. Beeson, Chapter historian of the Nancy Hart Chapter 
D. A. R. and Georgia Bicentennial, 


BOARD MEETING, OCT. 26, 1933. 


Some letters by and to David Henry Cox, who lived in Fort Gibson 
prior to the Civil War, with two pictures of Mr. Cox, donated by his 
son living in Chicago. 


A bound volume of photostated copies of excerpts of the Indian 
Advocate published at Louisville, Kentucky, 1847 to 1855, the original 
copies having been loaned by the Library of Congress to the Society 
to be photostated, the articles photostated pertaining to the Indians 
of the Southwest. 


A picture of the Muskogee Institute, Creek Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
delivered to Mrs. Grant Foreman by Mrs. Augusta R. Moore, Haskell, 


eae and requested that a letter of thanks be written to Mrs. 
oore, 


Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn moved that the thanks of the Board be ex- 
tended to Judge R. L. Williams and Dr. Grant Foreman for presentation 


of this material to the Society, which motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 
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Gen. William S. Key presented to the Society an old English watch 
movement made in London between 1800 and 1830, the gift of L. H. 
Inglis, Lesney Park, Hrith, which he received from Mr. F. W. Selfe, a 
jeweler in England, both members of the Rotary Club, and moved that 
it be accepted and that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to both 
the donor and the transmitter, which motion was seconded and carried. 


The locating and marking of the grave of Nathaniel Pryor was 
discussed, and the chair appointed a committee of three consisting of 
Gen. R. A. Sneed, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn and Judge Wm. P. Thompson 
to locate the grave with a view of having it properly marked, 


The Secretary read several communications from organizations in 
Muskogee and Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, inviting the Society to hold its 
annual meeting in 1934 in Muskogee. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the invitation be accepted and 
that the annual meeting of the Society in 1934 be held in Muskogee. 
Motion was seconded. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend the motion by deferring the 
date of the 1934 annual meeting, same to be set at the next quarterly 
meeting of the Board. 


The motion aS amended was adopted. 


The Secretary presented Mrs. Nan Sheets, an artist and Miss Mar- 
garet McVean, an attorney for Mr. J. H. Sharp, artist of Taos, New 
Mexico, who tendered the loan of a collection of Mr. Sharp’s paintings 
for one year to be hung in the art gallery of the Historical building, 
Mrs. Sheets agreeing to superintend the hanging of the pictures. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Society receive them under 
a written contract by which the Society is not to be held liable for any 
loss, damage or expense on any ground. Motion was seconded. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved to amend the motion by adding that the 
thanks of the Society be expressed to Mr. Sharp for the loan of the 
collection. The motion as amended was carried. 


* * * * 


The meeting stood adjourned. 
Charles F. Colcord, President 


Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


~~. 
eA y 
i‘ 


JOHN A. WIMBERLY 
1865-1933 


John A. Wimberly, the subject of this sketch, was born in Henry 
County, Tennessee, April 20, 1865, and died at the Ponca City hospital, 
Oct. 24, 1933. The immediate cause of his death was pneumonia, al- 
though he had been in poor health for several years. He was the young- 
est of five children, and while he was yet a small boy the family moved 
to Illinois where he was reared and where he received his education. 
When he had reached the years of self-assertion the lure of the West 
induced him to migrate to western Kansas, where he loated and 
engaged in farming with an older brother in 1882. When the talk of 
opening Oklahoma to settlement, and when Captain David Payne was 
carrying on his aggressive campaign, he too, imbibed the boomer spirit 
but was not old enough at that time to file on public land. When the 
proclamation of President Harrison was issued opening Oklahoma to 
settlement, April 22, 1889, young John Wimberly was on the line waiting 
for the big rush for homesteads. He was a real 89er and was fortunate 
enough to locate a quarter section of land in what is now Kingfisher 
county. 


He opened up and put in cultivation his homestead and made that 
his place of residence more than ten years. His home was first in 
Canadian county but a change of the county lines made him a resident 
of Kingfisher county. In fact, his farm was near Kingfisher and he 
was recognized as a Kingfisher man. 


He was united in the bonds of marriage to Miss Martha J. Gilhan, 
Jan. 1, 1890. To this union four children were born, two of whom, with 
their mother survive. The children living are Miss Martha Wimberly, 
a school teacher at Webb City, Oklahoma and Mrs. Fern Saxon, of 
EHureka Springs, Arkansas. 


The Shidler Review of October 26, states: “The funeral services 
for John A. Wimberly were conducted at the Presbyterian church in 
Shidler by Rev. Percy Nickless of Ponca City (the pastor under whom 
he professed his religious faith, and who baptized him a number of 
years ago) the auditorium of the church being packed to overflowing 
by his old friends and neighbors, and huge floral tributes attested the 
high degree of esteem in which he was held by all who knew him. 
Following the services the body was taken to Pawhuska where interment 
was made in the family lot by the side of a daughter, who preceded 
him across the Great Divide a number of years ago.” 


But few men were more closely identified with the history and 
development of the Territory of Oklahoma than John A. Wimberly. 
When he arrived in ’89 he was young, ambitious and public spirited. 
He took great interest in the political organization of the new Territory 
and was always identified with the Republican party. At the first 
election for members of the Territorial legislature, he was elected to 
the House from Canadian county. Of the two other members from 
the same county, one was a populist and the other a democrat. Political 
lines were not closely drawn, personal popularity of the candidate and 
local interest determined the results. While he was the youngest 
member of either house, yet he was soon recognized as a man of 
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practical ideas, and one who was not afraid to ex i ini 
l ; press his opinion on 
any subject that came up for consideration. a 


In the contest to locate the capital, he was first for Guthrie as 
against Oklahoma City, but when Kingfisher became an aspirant for 
the honor of being the capital of Oklahoma, John A. Wimberly became 
an ardent supporter of his home town. 


; This, the first Territorial legislature met Aug. 27, 1890 and ad- 
Journed Dec. 24, 1890. The Territorial University at Norman, the 
Central Normal at Edmond, and the Agricultural & Mechanical College 
at Stillwater were established and located at this session of the legis- 
lature. Gov. Geo. W. Steele signed all bills creating these educational 
institutions, Dec. 24, 1890. Complying with the provisions of the bill 
locating the A. & M. College the Governor appointed John A. Wimberly, 
R. J. Barker, Amos Ewing, and Rev. J. P. Lane as the Board of Regents 
for the Agricultural and Mechanical College. These nominations were 
confirmed the same day by the Territorial Council. The records show 
that the Board was organized by the election of R. J. Barker, President 
and Secretary, and Amos Ewing, Treasurer, 


The record also reads: “John A. Wimberly was elected superintend- 
ent of buildings on Nov. 25, 1891, with power to contract in the name 
of the Board of Regents, for the Director of the Experimental station, 
a residence, not to exceed a cost of $1,300.00; a laboratory not to ex- 
ceed $700.00. He was also delegated by the Board to build all other 
buildings and sheds needed in starting the Experimental station. Mr. 
Wimberly took immediate charge and supervision of all the first build- 
ings erected out of the very meager funds available at that time. He 
was also on the committee with J. P. Lane that purchased the first live 
stock for that institution. After serving two years on the Board he 
resigned and returned to his home in Kingfisher county. 


He was elected to the second legislature from the 5th district, 
which was in Kingfisher county. This legislature met in Guthrie Jan. 
1893. The experience that he had gained while a member of the first 
legislature and the information he had acquired concerning the Ter- 
ritory’s new educational institutions made him a valuable member of 
the second legislature. 


He continued to make his residence in Kingfisher county until the 
opening of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation. In 1902 Goy. Fergu- 
son appointed him to the office of county commissioner of Caddo county, 
the other members of the first board of commissioners of Caddo being 
C. A. Cleveland and Frank Farwell. He resided at Anadarko for about 
three years and then moved to Pawhuska in Osage county, where he 
made his home for many years. He was not only in the real estate 
business but owned and operated a cattle ranch not far from that 
town. Mr. Wimberly had been in poor health for some time and had 
not been actively engaged in business for several years. 


The writer served with John Wimberly in both the first and second 
territorial legislatures and at that time knew him intimately. While 
we were often on opposite sides in controversies when arguments be- 
came acrimonious, yet, at no time did I have cause to doubt John 
Wimberly’s good faith and honesty of purpose. 


In later years he had no ambition to be identified with state-wide 
affairs. He was content to live within the bounds of his own community 
and to have the love and respect of his neighbors. The encomiums and 
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words of kindness spoken of him by the newspapers of Osage county 
upon his departure show the respect and esteem in which he was held 
by those who knew him best. 


Although the writer has seen but little of him in recent years, yet, 
he always regarded John Wimberly as a personal friend. Before the 
death of John A. Wimberly there were three members of the House 
of Representatives who served in the first Territorial legislature living; 
the other two members being the writer and Dr. EH. R. Long, who 
represented Beaver county, and is now a resident of El Reno. 


—Dan W. Peery. 


VICTOR M. LOCKE, 5r. 
(1844-1929) 


Born August 2, 1844, near Ten Mile Stand, Meigs County, Tennessee; 
died January 7, 1929, and buried in the family burying ground near 
Antlers, Oklahoma; son of Benjamin F. Locke and Mary (Sharp) Locke, 
both natives of Virginia and coming to Tennessee prior to the Civil War, 
the former dying in 1854 and the latter in 1870; farming people of 
respectability. 


Victor M. Locke, Sr., was reared upon the old family homestead 
where he was born, having only such educational advantages as the 
common schools of that day afforded. At the beginning of the Civil 
War, when only fifteen years of age, on account of his youth, not being 
permitted to enlist, he was attached to the Third Tennessee Cavalry 
of the Confederate Army. On the Confederate rolls in the Adjutant 
General’s office, War Department, Washington, D. C., his name appears 
on the muster roll of a detachment of paroled and exchanged prisoners 
at Camp Lee, near Richmond, Virginia, dated March 28, 1865, described 
as a private of Company I, 8rd Tennessee Cavalry, Confederate States 
Army, having enlisted at Ten Miles Stand, Tennessee. He was in the 
battles of Murfeesboro, Chickamauga, and Missionary Ridge, Tennessee, 
Ringgold Gap, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, and Peaach Tree Creek, 
Georgia. Captured at the latter place July 22, 1864, and exchanged 
on the James River, Virginia, three weeks before evacuation of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Reentered Confederate service taking part in the seige 
of Petersburg. Upon withdrawal of Army of Northern Virginia, fought 
at the Battle of Five Forks and not being among those who surrendered 
ie epee: Court House, was paroled at Kingston, Georgia, May 15, 

65.1 


He came to the Choctaw Nation February 1, 1866, where he engaged 
in herding cattle and later clerking in stores at Lukfata and Doaksville. 
In 1870 he was married to Miss Susan Priscilla McKinney, daughter of 
Thompson McKinney, a prominent member of the Choctaw Tribe, and 
halding many public offices under said government. The following 
children survive: Victor M. Locke, Jr., Mrs. Charles E. Archer and 
Edwin §S. Locke,—his wife having preceded him in death. 

'History of Indian Territory, by Lewis Publishing Co., New York and Chicago, 
1901, pp. 778-780; Victor M. Locke, Jr. 


M. LOCKE 
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JOSEPH GREEN RALLS 
ATOKA, OKLA, 
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Whilst he resided at Doaksville he was Clerk of th i i 

of Towson County, Choctaw Nation. He also held fs ped apenas 
intendent of public schools of said nation. About 1879 he embarked 
in the mercantile business on his own account. In 1887 establishing 
a store at Antlers, he enjoyed success from the beginning. His trade 
rapidly and constantly increased until he had one of the largest mer- 
cantile establishments in that section of the nation, carrying an exten- 
Sive stock. In 1897 he retired from the mercantile business. Hig wife 
was a relative of Ex-Governor Thompson McKinney, her father being 
of the same name. He was a friend of the Indian and exercised great 
influence on local Indian affairs. In 1890 he Was a supporter of the 
late Jacob Jackson in his race against the late Wlison M. Jones for 
Governor of the Choctaw Nation, out of which grew what was known 
as the Locke-Jones war. He was a brave and constant friend and 
adherent of any cause that he espoused. 


JOSEPH GREEN RALLS 
(1864-1933) 


Born June 4, 1864, near Carmi, White County, Illinois, son of Henry 
Ralls and Sarah (Williams) Ralls, and died at Atoka, Oklahoma, Novem- 
ber 25, 1933, where he is buried. His father, Henry Ralls, born in North 
Carolina, moved in childhood with his parents to Alabama. Whilst a 
young man Henry Ralls migrated to White County, Illinois, where he 
met and married Sarah Williams, the oldest child of Charles and Polly 
Williams, both Kentuckians. Soon after his marriage he purchased a 
farm near Carmi in said county, on which all of his children were born 
and reared to maturity. One son Nathaniel W. Ralls now owns and 
lives on the old homestead. Another brother, Judge George T. Ralls, 
of Coalgate, Oklahoma also survives. The mother was born in Ken- 
tucky but whilst a child her parents moved to White county, Illinois, 
where they lived until their death. From this family sprang the late 
J. Robert Williams, formerly a member of the Congress of the United 
States from the Twentieth Congressional District of Illinois. The Ralls 
family is of English extraction. In Green’s History of the English 
People Colonel Ralls is mentioned as a faithful defender of the rights 
of the English people. The father of said Henry Ralls was Robert 
Ralls, a soldier on the side of the United States in the War of 1812. 


Joseph Green Ralls having attended local schools in White county, 
Illinois, in 1883 entered the Southern Illinois College at Endfield, 
Illinois, attending for two years, and in 1865 entered the National 
Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, graduating there receiving degrees 
of Bachelor of Science on Aug. 19, 1887, and of Bachelor of Laws on 
Aug. 19, 1888, and was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the Staate of Ohio. In the same month he located at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, being admitted to the bar in Arkansas, and there engaged in the 
practice of the law. On the passage of the Congress of the United 
States, on March 1, 1889, of an act establishing a United States Court 
in Indian Territory he immediately located at Muskogee, Indian Terri- 
tory, to engage in the practice of the law. On April 2, 1889, the day 
after which said court was organized, the following attorneys were ad- 
mitted to the bar, the same being the first admissions to said bar and 
all being admitted at the same sitting and at the same time subscribed 
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the roll as follows: Z. T. Waldron, D. Stewart Elliott, Townsend N. 
Foster, Napoleon B. Maxey, Walter A. Ledbetter, R. E. Jackson, Ridge 
Paschel, Sanford O. Hinds, E. G. Boudinott, Preston S. Lester, Joseph 
G. Ralls, Robert L. Owen, J. H. Crichton, W. D. Crawford, G. W. Pasco, 
S. S. Fears, James H. Ackin, D. M. Wisdom and W. C. Jackson. The 
records of said court show that Ralls & Crawford then were partners. 
In 1891 Joseph G. Ralls was appointed United States Commissioner for 
said court at Atoka in the Choctaw Nation, the first case on his docket 
being United States v. Felix Moore, filed Feb. 21, 1891. 


On February 9th, 1893, Joseph G. Ralls and Eva Standley, daughter 
of Captain J. S. Standley: were married, ten children being born to 
said marriage. The widow Mrs. Hva Standley Ralls, of Atoka, Okla- 
homa, and the following children survive: Joseph G. Ralls, Jr., attorney 
at law, Atoka, Oklahoma; Mrs. Sara Presson of Canadian and Norman, 
Oklahoma; Thomas S. Ralls, Miss Claude Ralls and Miss Elizabeth 
Ralls all of Atoka, Oklahoma, and the following preceded him in death: 
Lewis Henry, born Nov. 22, 1900, died March 22, 1917; John, born June 
28, 1914, died Oct. 10, 1915; Clara, born Aug. 3, 1905, died Jan. 26, 1912; 
Ann Elizabeth, died in infancy; James, born Mar. 23, 1895, died in 
infancy; Adele, born Jan. 17, 1902, died in infancy. 


Judge Joseph G. Ralls resigning as United States Commissioner in 
the summer of 1893 engaged in the practice of the law at Atoka, con- 
tinuously for a period of over forty years until his death. During all 
that period he was one of the attorneys for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company. In April 1895 his brother, Judge George T. 
Ralls removed from Muskogee, and locating at Atoka joined him in 
the practice of the law under the firm name of Ralls & Ralls, which 
continued until June 16, 1897, when the latter was appointed United 
States Commissioner, which position he held until in 1905, when re- 
signing he again joined his brother in the practice of the law, which 
continued until 1908, when he removed to Coalgate, Oklahoma, where 
he engaged in the practice of the law, his brother Joseph G. Ralls 
continuing at Atoka the practice alone until Mar. 16, 1928, when his 
son Joseph G. Ralls, Jr., became associated with him in the practice 
of the law which continued until his death. 


In 1904 Joseph G. Ralls, among others, participated in the organ- 
ization of a public school system in the town and community of Atoka, 
being elected and serving as president of the first school board for 
said town. During his residence there in one way or another he took 
a part in the encouragement of local schools. In 1915 he was appointed 
by the governor of the state as a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, ex officio Board of Regents for the Oklahoma State University 
and all state colleges and state schools except the A. & M. College, 


continuing in that capacity for four years, rendering capable, effective 
and faithful service. 


He was a charter member of the Indian Territory Bar Association, 
organized at McAlester, February 22, 1900, being selected as one of the 
six members of its first council, and as chairman of the committee of 
three of the court division at Atoka “in examination of applicants for 
admission to the bar, and further for the purpose of reporting to the 
president any alleged violation of professional ethics on the part of 
any lawyer practicing at said bar.” He remained as chairman of such 
committee until the admission of Indian Territory as a part of the 


1 Oklahoma Chronicles Vol. 10 pp. 614-617. 
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State of Oklahoma. At the fifth annual session of the Indian Territory 
Bar Association, held at McAlester, Indian Territory, June 14th and 
15th, 1904, Joseph G. Ralls was elected as president of said association. 
The executive committee of said bar association, embracing himself 
as chairman, W. A. Ledbetter, BE. J. Fannin, R. L. Williams, F. H. 
Kellog, R. E. Jackson and W. H. Kornegay, met with a like committee 
on the part of the Oklahoma Territory Bar Association at Oklahoma 
City on September 17, 1904, when a plan for consolidation of the two 
associations was agreed upon, said amalgamation taking place at a meet- 
ing held at Shawnee during the last week of December, 1904. Imme- 
diately after statehood Joseph G. Ralls was elected chairman of the 
Bar Association of Atoka County and continued in that capacity until 
his death. During all that period he was an active member of the 
Oklahoma State Bar Association. In 1912 he was appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma as a member at large of the 
State Bar Commission, continuing in that position for a number of years 
until he resigned. He was one of the great and leading lawyers of 
the state. He was appointed by the United States District Court, with 
the consent and approval of the attorneys engaged on both sides in 
litigation, as special master, in cases of great importance. He also 
served in cases, by appointment, as special Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He was not only a diligent lawyer as to detail and fact but 
also diligent, accurate and capable as to conclusions of law. His entire 
professional career was characterized with proper regard for ethics. 
His earthly career as an honorable and upright attorney of the bar 
has come to a close. 


In the spring of 1893 he became a member of a Blue Lodge of 
Masonry (Lodge No. 4, A. F. & A. M. at Atoka) and at the time of 
his death was a life member of said Lodge, under whose auspices his 
sistory at McAlester, and of Bedouin Temple (Shriner) at Muskogee, and 
the Order of Hastern Star, and also of Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. 


Like all human beings he had his frailties but whatever 
they were they related only to himself. He came to Indian Territory 
at the first gesture toward the opening of the country to white settle- 
ment. He became a member of the Choctaw tribe by marriage. During 
all these years he was a forward looking man, rendering community 
service required of a good citizen. Whilst a life long Republican yet he 
was liberal in his views. Occasionally he would change his registration 
to that of a Democrat in order to support a long time friend in party 
primaries, but when the primary and general election was over he 
would change his registration back, saying that he hadn't changed 
his politics, he had just shifted his registration to support a friend. 
In 1906 he was nominated by the Republicans in the Atoka constitutional 
delegate district (No. 105) as a Republican candidate, making an un- 
successful campaign on the Republican ticket in a Democratic district, 
receiving said nomination as a recognition that he was the strongest 
candidate of his party in the district. An indulgent and loving husband 
and father and a faithful friend has crossed the river of death. 


—R. L. WILLIAMS. 
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SAMPSON THEOPILUS LANE. 
(1839-1933) 


Son of Sampson H. Lane and Lucy Ann (Winfield) Lane, born on a 
plantation in Fayette County, Tennessee, about fifty miles east of 
Memphis, on September 26, 1839, and died February 28, 1933, at Poteau, 
LeFlore County, Oklahoma, buried there in Oakland cemetery. His 
father dying when he was about one year old, when he reached the 
age of nine his grandfather Sampson Lane prevailed upon his mother 
to permit the boy to live with him, where he was provided with a 
private tutor until his grandfather died in 1852. At the age of fourteen 
years he entered LaGrange College, located in Franklin County, Ala- 
bama, which in 1855 was changed to LaGrange College and Military 
Academy, and in 1860 to the LaGrange Military Academy, the buildings 
of which on April 28, 1863, were burned by Federal Cavalry under com- 
mand of Colonel Florence M. Cornye.1 He also attended Emory & 
1Birmingham Southern College Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 6 (Nov. 1933) issue, p. 23. 
Henry and Randolph-Macon Colleges, and the University of Virginia. 


Sampson Theopilus Lane, as S. T. Lane, enlisted May 16, 1861, at 
Memphis, Tennessee, as a private in Co. A, 7th (Duckworth’s) Tennessee 
Cavalry, C. S. A., formerly known as Capt. T. H. Logwood’s Company 
(Memphis Light Dragoons), 1st Tennessee Cavalry, C. S. A. He was 
captured near Memphis, Tennessee, October 29, 1863; imprisoned at 
Alton Military Prison, Illinois, and at Fort Delaware, Delaware, at 
which place he was released on June 11, 1865. As a brave soldier he 
participated on the side of the Confederacy in the following battles: 
Cow Skin Prairie, Bell Mont, Lockridge Mill, Farmington, Shiloh, Iuka, 
Oxford, Holly Springs, Davis’ Mill, Middleton, Okalona, Black River, 
Jackson, Yazoo, and Chickamauga. 


After the war returning to Memphis he engaged in the practice 
of the law and farming. He joined the Ku Klux Klan under General 
Forrest and remained a member until it was disbanded by General 
Forrest, who stated it having served its purpose, that it was no longer 
needed. 


In 1871 he was licensed by the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
at Memphis, Tennessee, as a preacher of the Gospel and in 1874 entered 
into the ministry as an itinerant preacher, being assigned to a pastorate 
at Puducah, Kentucky. On May 25th, 1875, he was married to Miss Sallie 
Bland Parham at Germantown, Tennessee, where having taken a location ° 
from the annual conference, he taught school for many years. In 
1888 he removed to Little Rock, Arkansas, later teaching school at 
Atkins and Dardanelle. Afterwards he was superintendent of a Meth- 
odist District school located at Booneville, Arkansas, continuing in 
that capacity for a number of years. Many boys from Indian Territory 
attended this school and through them he had occasion to visit their 
homes, coming in direct contact with the people of the Choctaw Nation. 
This occasioned his removal to Poteau on August 6, 1900. Preaching 
at various points in what is now LeFlore and Haskell Counties and 
teaching school at Whitefield, Shady Point, and LeFlore, he retained 
his residence during all that time at Poteau. He served several terms 
as Justice of the Peace in the city of Poteau, resigning therefrom in 
1932, a short time before he was 93 years of age. From 1912 to 1922 
he was scout master of the boy scouts, retiring in the latter year, being 
the oldest scout master in the world. He was active in the organization 
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of the Confederate Veterans, holding places of honor. Retaining his 
mental and physical strength, seldom having occasion to use a cane in 
walking or glasses with which to read, he taught a Sunday School class 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Poteau until within a few 
days of his death, endeavoring at all times to walk in the steps of 
his Master and to be ready for the final summons. 


He left surviving his widow, Sallie (Parham) Lane, and two 
daughters, Mrs. H. J. (Linda) Fowler of Poteau, Oklahoma, and Mrs. 
M. HE. (Vera) Turner of Hufaula, Oklahoma, another daughter Mrs. R. 
E. (Pat) Patrick, preceding him in death. His available genealogy 
2Poteau News, March 2, 1933. 
is as follows: His father, Sampson H. Lane, born April 18, 1809, killed 
accidentally on Christmas day, 1842, and mother, Lucy Ann Windfield, 
daughter of Joel Windfield and Francis (Shands) Windfield, were 
married in Sussex County, Virginia, May 10, 1838; his grandfather, 
Sampson Lane, born in 1772, Charles City County, Virginia, died at 
Memphis, Tennessee, December 1852, was married to Mary (Thomas) 
Allen, who was born in Orange County, Virginia, in 1792, the marriage 
taking place in Elbert County, Georgia, she dying in Desoto County, 
Mississippi in August 1857; his greatgrandfather, William Lane, born 
in Charles City County, Virginia, in 1757, serving in the colonial army, 
was married to Nancy Healey, who was born in Charles City County, 
Virginia. The Lane family coming from England settled in the colony 
of Virginia at an early date. 


Believing in and living the simple life, and honest and courageous 
in thought, speech and act, with no sordid ambition for wealth or 
notoriety—an exemplification of a Southern Gentleman of the Old 
School, he lived a long and useful life. —R .L. WILLIAMS. 
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Aaron, May Todd, 734 

Abenaki (Indians), 946 

Aberdeen, Miss., 912 n, 926 n 

Abilene, town of, 1119 

Acho, Choctaw Nation, 657 

Ackin, James H., 1130 

Adair, John L., Cherokee Commissioner, 
1107; County, Okla., 1019 


Adams, John D., Katherine and Sam 
B., 746 


Adamson, Okla., 763 

Ainsworth, N. B., Choctaw Indian, 997 

Alabama, 638, 640, 675, 740, 743, 769, 
807, 897, 903, 907, 915, 917, 998, 
1020 

Alberty, B. W., Cherokee Indian, 1002 

Albuquerque, N. M., 647 

Allen, Dr. E. N., 651; Mrs. Penelope, 
930 n, 936 n 


Alligators in Choctaw Nation, 1036 

Allotment of Lands in Severalty among 
the Oklahoma Cheyenne and Arapa- 
hoe Indians, The First, by Charles 
Francis Meserve, 1040-1043 

Allotment of lands, among Creek In- 
dians, 1016; to Kickapoo Indians, 
833-836; to Indians, 655, 656, 660, 
1055, 1078; among Oklahoma Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe Indians, 1040- 
1043; to Ottawa Indians, 1077 

Alluwe, Okla., 1112 

Altus, Okla., 889 

Alvarez, Don Eugenie, Spanish 
keeper, 949 

Alvord, Capt. Henry E., 1053 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1127 

Amarillo, Tex., 644, 664 

American Fur Company, 792, 795 

Anadarko, Okla., 633, 1000, 1004, 1005, 
1046 n, 1047, 1127 

Anderson, Bud, 770, 771; Lieut. Rich- 
ard, 774; Silis, student, Charity Hall, 
923 

Anthony, Kan., 664 

Antlers, Okla., 1028, 1033, 1124, 1128, 
1129 

Antrim, Dr. Eugene M., 735 

Apache (Indians), 703, 954, 955, 1051, 
1053 

Appleton, W. W., 1032 . 

Apuckshunubbee, Choctaw Chief, 869 

Arapaho (Indians), 661, 710, 713, 
720, 721, 727, 728, 730, 967-969, 971, 
974-979, 981, 982, 985, 986 n, 990, 
993; Bee, 710, 973; chiefs, 856; cus- 


store- 


toms of, 859; files of, 633, opening of 
country of, 849 n; reservation of, 740, 
855, 994, 1040, 1043, 1051, 1053; 
school of, 712, 719, 722, 723, 726, 
727, 845, 858, 862, 863, 991; warfare 
of, 856, 857 

Arbuckle, Gen. Matthew, 766, 952, 
1044, 1045, 1105 

Archer, Mrs. Charles E., 1128 

Ardmore, Okla., 664, 747, 872 

Arkansas, 624, 656, 661, 663-665, 668, 
673-675, 677, 743, 744, 746, 748, 758, 
822, 952, 956, 996, 1019, 1021, 1022, 
1049, 1064, 1065, 1068, 1070, 1075, 
1085, 1107, 1108, 1129; Gazette, 667, 
Post, 789, 1114; River, 642, 644, 662, 
665, 760, 765, 769-783, 790 n, 793, 
798, 805, 841, 843, 857, 895, 904, 905, 
950, 1046, 1066, 1075, 1076, 1085- 
1089, 1091, 1092, 1095, 1096, 1102- 
1106, 1108, 1114, 1115; Territory, 
790, 795, 966, 1022, 1044, 1075, 1084, 
1087, 1089-1093, 1095-1100, 1102-1106, 
1109; The Western Boundary of, by 
John Hugh Reynolds, 1088 


Arkansas City, Kan., 644, 665, 1007 

Arkoma, Okla., 1102 n 

Armstrong, Maj. Francis W., 810, 1044; 
Academy, 629, 814, 997, 1027; coun- 
cil at, 1028, 1029 

Asbury, Francis, Bishop, Methodist 
Church, 999; Manual Labor School, 
744, 745, 1023, 1024; Mission Ceme- 
tery, 1022 

Ashley, James, U. S. Commissioner, 
1107 

Astor, John Jacob, 792 

Atkins, J. S. C., Commissioner, 830 n, 
831 n 

Atkinson, H. M., Commissioner, 698- 
708 n, 823, 825, J. S., 877 

Atlanta, Ga., 940 

Atoka, Agreement, signing of, 1031, 
1032; County, Okla., 801, 811, 820; 
Okla., 763, 798, 808, 815, 820, 1027, 
1130, 1131 

Attucker, Arapaho Indian, 713 

Augusta, Ga., 933 

Aultman, Gen. Dwight E., 100] 

Austin, Jane (Mrs. Jack McCurtain), 
1025-1028; Lewis, Choctaw Indian, 
1025; Mrs. Lewis (Mollie Webster), 
1025 

B 

Bacone, A. C., 1013; College, 635, 821, 

1013; Indian University Instructor, 


1013 


Bagby, R. Edward, 874 

Baker, H. F., 893 

Balentine, W. H., 1124 

Ballard, Calvin, 742 

Ball playing in Choctaw Nation, 1034, 
1035. 

Baptist, Academy, 820, 821; church, 
652, 742, 743, 747, 748, 808 n, 820, 
1011, 1106; University, 742 

Barde, Fred, 846, 910, 1013 

Barker, Jams, farmer, Charity Hall, 922 

Barnett, Jackson, Creek Indian, 742, 
743 

Barnitt, Adam, student, Charity Hall, 
923; William, student, Charity Hall, 
923, 925 

Barrett, Gen. Charles F., 736 

Batesville, Ark., 746, 1022 

Baxter Springs, Kan., 695 

Beale Place, 819, 820 

“Bear’s Glen, The,” 767, 769 

Bear Robe, Thomas, 855; Arapaho (In- 
dian), 991, 992 

Bear Shield, Cheyenne (Indian), 864 

Beatte, Indian guide, 774 

“Beatte’s Knob,” 774 

Beaver, Osage chief, 955; 
Oklanw (10a Tian L123 

Beede, Cyrus, 705, 707, 823 

Beers, C. W., 1117 

Beeson, Leola Selman (Mrs. J. L.), 
Va, Chil sry CRY any INDL IS 5 he, CRay an 

Beletre, Monsieur, Trader, 944 

Belgians, colony of, 964 

Bell Cow, Creek Indian, 1112 

Bell, Benj., farmer, Charity Hall, 922; 
John, 916; Katharine, 922; Rev. Rob- 
ert, 912-914, 916 n-920, 922-926; 
Robert, student, Charity Hall, 922, 
923; Mrs. Robert, 922 

Bellerive, Louis St. Ange de, French 
governor, 942 

Belvin, Abel, 1032 

Bemo, John, Seminole teacher and 
preacher, 879; John Douglas, Creek, 
879 


County, 


Bennett, Leo, U. S. Indian Agent, 653 

Bent, George, 854 

Bentley, Martin J., 835 

Benton, Senator, Thomas H., 103], 
1084 n, 1090; Tenn., 932 n, 935 n, 
936 n, 939 

Berthold, Bartholomew, partner of 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr., 792, 957 

Bertholf, Marcus O., 1022, 1023; 
Martha, 1022; Rev. Thomas, 1019- 
1024 


Bicentennial Washington celebration, 
635 


Bighorn River, 792 n 


Big Horse, Arapaho Indian, 710-713, 
717 

Big Mouth, Arapaho chief, 856 

Big Raft, 1085 

Billingslea, Frank, 767, 770 

Birch, Maj. George, 766, 772 ; 

Bishop, William N., Agent for Georgia, 
931, 932 

B. I. T., The Story of an Adventure in 
Railroad Building, by J. F. Holden, 
637-666, 758 

Bixby, Okla., 773; Tams, 655, 1015 

Blackburn stage stand, 810, 811, 812 n, 
820, 822 

Black Coat, Cherokee chief, 1065 n 

Black Coyote, Arapaho Indian, 660, 661 

Black Dog, Osage Indian, 955 

Black Hawk War, 691 n 

Black Kettle, Cheyenne Indian, 860 

Blackwell Tribune, 874 

Blain, Samuel A., Agent, 1046 

Blaine County, Okla., 727 n 

Blancs, Cheveux, Osage chief, 948 

Bliss, Col. Z. R., 696 

Blue River, 1112 

Blythe, Napoleon, Cherokee Indian, 999, 
1123 


Bob, Daniel, Choctaw Indian, 910, 911 

Bobb, A. J., 1032 

Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, 798, 801, 
807-811, 816-818, 1023, 1027; Cross- 
ing, 804 

Boggy River, Clear, 800, 809, 1027, 
1113-1115; Little 800 n, 801, 808, 811, 
820; Middle, 815; Muddy, 1027 

Boggy and Sherman Road, 815 

Bogy, John L., 1051 

Bokchito, Okla., 1027 

Bokoshe, Okla., 816 

Boktukle Mountain, 910 

Bonnefoy, Antoine, 1059-1062 

Bonneville, Capt., 955, 962 

Bonnin, L. S., 633 

Book Reviews, 733-734, 1111-1120 

“Boomers” in Western Oklahoma, 1029 

Boone, Capt., early explorer, 1118; 
Nathan, 772, 774 

Booneville, Ark., 1132 


Boudinot, E. G., 1130; Dr. Elias, of 
New Jersey, 928; Elias, Cherokee In- 
dian, 933, 934; home of Elias, 927- 
930, 932, 941; Typewritten History 
of Elias, by Mary Brinsmade Church, 
928 n, 929 n 

Bougie [Bogy], Joseph, French trader, 
1113-1115 


Boundary, dispute between Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, 804, 869; dis- 
pute between Texas and United 
States, 889; line of Kansas and In- 
dian Territory, 1076 


Bourgmont, 942 

Bourland, Fagin, Mayor of Ft. Smith, 
1101 n 

Bowhay, George, 888 

Boyd, Allen R., 650; 
1020 n 

ee oe organization of McAlester, 

Bradford, Col. Jefferson Davis, 650, 
656; Maj., 1088, 1132 

Braggs, Okla, 844. 

Brandagee, Senator Frank B., 900 

Brazil Station, 816, 818 

Brearley, Col. David: 1105; Joseph H., 
1105 

Brevel, Mr., French Trader, 1113 

Brewer, Phil D., 735; Theodore F., 
1122 

Briggs, George, 889 

Brinkley, Ark., 664 

Brish, Henry C., 1073 

Broken Arrow, Okla., 772, 773 

Brown, Delila, student, Charity Hall, 
923; J., Chickasaw Indian, 813; H. 
M. C., U. S. Surveyor, 1098, 1100, 
1101; John C., 1091; John F., Gov- 
ernor, Seminole Nation, 658; Joseph 
Cee 107 nis) Sytha. stu. 
dent, Charity Hall, 923 

Browning, O. H., 1050 

Bruce, Isaac W., 878 

“Bruner’s Town,” Creek settlement, 775 

Brushy Creek, 800 n, 811, 819 

Bryan, William J., 892; County, Okla., 
803, 810 n, 1115 

Bryce, J. Y., 753, 754, 800 n, 819 n, 
820 n 

Buck Gang, 685 

Bucklucksy Trading Post (McAlester), 
Choctaw Nation, 760, 761 

Buffalo horn spoon in Oklahoma His- 
torical Society Museum, 1039 

Buffalo on the Panhandle, 860 

Buffalo Stage Station, 815-817 

Buntin, Martha, 691, 823 

Burris, Margaret and Ticky, students, 
Charity Hall, 923 

Bushyhead, D. W., Cherokee chief, 998, 
999, 1122, 1123 

Butler, Rev. Elizur, missionary, 927 n 

Butterfield (John) Stage Line, 801 n, 
804-806, 810, 811 n, 813, 814, 817, 822 

Byington, Rev. Cyrus, missionary among 
Choctaws, 1124; E. S., 1124 

Byrd, John Ira Ellis, 999 

Byrne, Pete, 657 


Rev. Robert, 


C 


Cabanne’, Jeane Pierre, 787 


Cache Creek, 1048 
Caddo (Indians), 693, 709, 857, 999, 


1044 n, 1046 n-1048, 1075, 1076, 1115 


Caddo, Okla., 997, 1115; County, Okla., 
994 1127 


Cahokia (Indians), 1078 


Caldwell, Kan., 644, 849, 850, 887, 888, 
985, 1004, 1005 

Calhoon, 
Hall, 923 

Calhoun, John C., Secretary of War, 
913, 916 n, 1087-1089 n, 1091-1093; 
Ga., 927 

California, 804, 822; immigrants, 802 n, 
803; Mail Route Through Oklahoma, 
The, 801 n; Mail Route, 754; Trail, 
802 n 

Calumet, Okla., 849 n 

Cameron, Okla., 1000; Rey Evan Dhu, 
740-743; School of Agriculture, 742 

Campbell, Chas. E., 855; Ralph, 650 

Camp Arbuckle, 766, 770, 771 

Camp Canadian, 766 

“Camp Cedar,” 771 

Camp Holmes, 796, 953, 954, 1045 

Camp Lee, Va., 1128 

Camp Napoleon, 754 

Camp Supply, 857 

Camp Washita, 766 

Canada, country of, 945 

Canadian, Okla., 644; County, Okla., 
740, 1117 

Canadian River, 642, 709, 760, 765, 766, 
773, 778, 779, 782, 796, 798, 801, 805, 
809 n, 851, 857, 991, 998, 1015, 
1045 n, 1048, 1051-1053, 1066, 1067, 
1085, 1087-1089, 1096, 1103, 1104, 
1114, 1115, Deep Fork of, 777, 784; 
North Fork of, 705, 710, 712, 724 n, 
776, 783, 968, 993, 1040, 1117; South, 
1040 

Cane Creek, 895 

Canton, Elias Smith, 874 

Canzes (Indians), 944 

Captain John Stuart’s Sketch of the In- 
dians, by Grant Foreman, 667-672 

Carlisle, Penn., Indian school at, 848, 
855, 858, 998 

Carnegie, Okla., 994 

Carondelet, Baron de, 789, 
947 

Carriage Point, 798, 802, 810, 818, 850 

Carroll, Gen., William, 1107 

Carson, Christopher, 958 

Carter, Edm., of Charity Hall, 922; 
Family in Georgia, 933, 934; J. V., 
832 

Carter County, Okla., 746, 747 

Carter’s Quarter, Ga., 934 


Thomas, student Charity 


790, 946, 


Cass, Lewis, Secretary of War, 952, 
1044, 1106 n 
Catholic, Church, 652, 735, 739, 740, 


943, 963; Home, The, 739 n, 740 n, 
795 

Catlin, George, 963, 1001 

Cattle, industry, 658, 676, 747, 830, 
855, 896, 962, 977-979, 982-984, 989, 
992, 1029, 1118, 1119, 1127, 1128; 
trails, 753, 754 

Cape Girardeau, 946 

Cayuga (Indians), 1073 

Cedar County, Choctaw Nation, 1034, 
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Cedar Creek, 774 

Central Normal School, 1127 

Cepeda, Governor, Mexican, 699-701 

Cerre’, Gabriel, fur trader, 787, 945; 
Marie Therese, 788 

Chaddick, Edwin D., 645-647, 649, 656 

Challacombe, Doris, 1011 

Chamberlain, Rev. Amory Nelson, 
Supt., Cherokee Male Seminary, 843 

Chapple, P. E., 942 n 

Chapman, Berlin B., Ph. D., 1044 

Charity Halil An Early Chickasaw 
School, by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
912-926 

Charity Hall, employees of, 922; stu- 
dents of, 923, 924; tan yard at, 916, 
919, 925, 926 

Chattahoochee River, 931 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 927, 930 n 936n: 
News, 935 n; Times, 939 n 

Chawannes (Indians), 946 

Checotah, Okla., 742, 743, 1017, 1023, 
1024 

Checote, Samuel, Creek chief, 998, 999, 
Tats ibe? 

Che-quan-ka-ko (Che-quam-a-ko-ho-ko), 
Kickapoo Indian, 702, 831 

Cherokee, Gospel Tidings, 737; Live 
Stock Association, 1118, 1119; Mes- 
senger, 737; Neutral Lands Contro- 
versy, The, by L. L. Brown, 1107 n; 
Phoenix, 1104 n Cherokee (Indians), 
637, 642, 656, 667-670, 675, 777, 779, 
838, 839, 841, 883, 932, 952, 999, 
1002, 1044, 1057, 1058, 1060, 1062, 
1070, 1071, 1073, 1104; alphabet, 
669-672, 996; Anti-Ross party of, 
1068; cession of lands to, 1106; 
chiefs, 998, 999, 1065 n, 1122, 1123; 
education of, 928, 930; Confederate, 
1070, 1071; Deer clan of, 1057; es- 
tablishment of first mission to, 930; 
Federal, 1070; Female Seminary, 
1124; Homes of Distinguished, by 
Leola Selman Beeson, 927-941; in- 
termarriage with negroes, 1065; Male 
Seminary, 843; removal of, 929 n, 
933, 934, 938, 1106; Sam Houston’s 
stay with, 636; Western, 1064, 1103; 
The Story of the, by W. R. L. Smith, 


928 n; The Wild Rose of the, by E. 
Sterling King, 939 n; Torchlights of 
the, by Robert Sparks Walker, 938 n; 
Treaty of May 6, 1828 with, 1095; 
treaties with, 1118; Wolf clan of, 
1057 

Cherokee Nation, 625, 642, 644, 744, 
780, 811 n, 927 n-929, 933, 948, 996, 
1019-1024, 1027; allotment of lands 
in, 884; boundary of,1087, 1099, 1105, 
1106, 1108-1110; Canadian District 
of, 1022, 1066; census of, 1062, 1065; 
constitution of, 1062, 1065, 1071; 
Cooweescoowee District, 1122, 1123; 
Delawares in, 756; Flint District, 
1019; General Council of, 1062-1066, 
1069, 1071, 1072, 1107; intruders in, 
1064, 1107; lands of, 1045 n; Light 
Horse of, 1067; “Missions and 
Schools” in, 1019-1022, 1024; Mis- 
sion, 744; richest man in, 839; 
schools, 630; Seneca Indians in, 
1074; slavery in, 1056-1072; tribal 
records of, 627, 630, 631 


Cherokee Outlet, 642, 740, 771, 1045 n, 
1106, 1118, 1119 

Cherokee Strip, The, by George Rainey, 
1118-1120 

Cherokee Strip, 642, 644, 1118-1120; oil 
and gas in, 1120; opening of, 645, 
655, 771; sale of, 1072 

Chesley, Frank, 665. 

Cheyenne (Indians), 712-717, 719-732, 
848, 967-972, 974, 977-979, 981, 982, 
985, 986 n, 990-994, 1001; camp of, 
863-868; customs of, 859; files of, 
633; Northern, 861; Leaders of 
Northern, 970; Uprising of Northern, 
846; migration of, 971; reservations 
of, 740, 994, 1040, 1043, 1051, 1053; 
traditions of, 993, 994; uprisings of, 
846-848, 851, 852, 860, 861 

Cheyenne-Arapaho, Indian Agency, 888; 
establishment of Agency, 709; res- 
ervation, 855 

Cheyenne country, opening of, 849 n 

Cheyenne Transporter, 849, 850, 853- 
856, 859, 860, 862, 863, 887, 888, 990, 
993 

Chicago, Ill, 792, 892; and the Old 
Northwest, by M. M. Quaife, 792 n, 
951 n, 965 

Chickasaw (Indians), 637, 639-642, 
656, 675, 812, 999, 1070, 1098, 1099; 
education of, 912-926; immigration 
of, 800, 809, 819; language of, 917; 
treaty with, 1046, 1050; tribal rec- 
ords of, 628, 631 

Chickasaw Nation, 625, 642, 655, 802- 
806, 814, 841, 842, 1049; capital of, 
1001; lands of, 1102 n; place names 


of, 1113; Legislature of, 806 n, 812 n, 
869; raising cotton in, 912; schools 
of, 753, 912-926; travel across, 798, 
800, 801; refugees in, 840 
Chickasha, Okla., 742, 805, 1025 
Chilocco Indian School, 878, 1120 
Chipchase, H. G., 887 
Chippewa (Indians), 1076 
Chisholm Trail, 753 


Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, 807, 
808 n, 811, 924 

Choctaw (Indians), 637, 639-642, 654, 
656, 667, 668, 672, 675, 676, 763, 
910, 999, 1000, 1022 n, 1025, 1028- 
1031, 1033, 1044, 1045, 1057, 1070, 
1090, 1091, 1098, 1099, 1114, 1131; 
Agency, 800, 810, 822; amusements 
of, 1034; cession of land to, 1086; 
chiefs, 800, 812 n; dances of, 1039; 
delegates of Washington, 1026, 1045; 
during Civil War, 818; education 
of, 1026, 1032; immigration of, 800, 
1114; in Louisiana, 1027; language 
of, 917; missionaries to, 878, 1034, 
1124; Oklahanali tribe of, 1039; regi- 
ment, 1027; removal of, 1027; spell- 
ing book of, 1124; superstitions of, 
1038; treaties with, 1046, 1050, 1095 
n; tribal records of, 628, 629; war- 
fare, 1115; words, 1112 

Choctaw Nation, 625, 642, 644, 645, 652, 
655, 668, 744, 745 n, 804-806, 808 n, 
809, 812, 814, 910, 911, 913, 996, 
997, 1021, 1023, 1025-1029, 1044 n, 
1049, 1070, 1097, 1098, 1114, 1128, 
1129; alligator in, 1036; basket mak- 
ing in, 1039; boarding schools in, 
1030, 1031, 1038; eastern boundary 
of, 1088, 1090-1093, 1095-1097, 1099- 
1101, 1104, 1109; bridges in, 807; 
camp meetings in, 1037, 1038, capi- 
tal of, 1029, 1033; cattle industry 
of, 1028; cession of lands of, 1092; 
coal in, 646, 647, 649, 653, 655, 659, 
663, 758-763; constitution of, 810 n, 
1028; council of, 761, 762, 806, 807, 
814, 815, 818-820, 1026, 1028-1030, 
1109; election disturbance in, 652, 
653; fishing in, 1036; horse racing 
in, 1036, 1037; intruders in, 1045, 
1098 n; lands of, 1046, 1096, 1102 n; 
light horse of, 762; minerals of, 
1029; place names of, 1113; politics 
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Haily, Dr., 762 

Haileyville Signal, 874 

Hainer, Judge Bayard Taylor, 1005. 
1006 

Haley, Maj. David, 639 

Halley’s Bluff, Mo., 790 

Hamelton massacre, 958 


Hampton, Wade N., Choctaw Indian, 
815-817 


Hanraty, Peter, 875. 


Harbour, Dr. Emma Estill, 735, 736, 
1125 


Harjo, Chitto, Creek Indian, 889-911; 
Kono, Creek Indian, 1015; Pohas 
(Mrs. Lewis H. Posey), mother of 
Alexander Posey, i011, 1012, 1015, 
1018 

Harkins, George W., Chickasaw Indian, 
1123 


Harlan & Rooks, Indian Traders, 759, 
760 

Harland, Nancy (Mrs. Peter Hilde- 
brand), Cherokee woman, 939 

Harnage, Bill, 844 

Harrell, Rev. John, 744, 1000, 1021- 
1023 

Harrill, Thomas C., 747-748 

Harris, Anderson, Choctaw Indian, 
910; Cyrus, Chickasaw Governor, 800, 
869; Miss Minnie (Mrs. Alexander 
Lawrence Posey), 1014 

Harrison, Benjamin, 623, 624; Zadoc, 
Choctaw Indian, 1028 

Hartshorne, Okla., 664 

Haskell, Gov. Charles N., 886, 890-894, 
1015; Mrs. Charles N., 892; County. 
Okla., 1132; Institute, 1040 n, 1042; 
Okla., 773, 1124 

Hasque, Rev. Urban de, 740 n 

Hastin, Rev. W. B., 996 

Hastings, W. W., 736 

Haynes, Mr., of Charity Hall, 916, 919; 
Charley, Cherokee Indian, 998, 999, 

1123 

Haywood, John, 935 n 

Hazen, Wiliam B., 152 

Headrick, Mr. and Mrs. James, 937 n 

Hendrix, Bishop, Methodist, 1124 

Hennessey, Pat, 1119 

Henry, Andrew, 792 

Henry Texas’ Ferry, 895 

Henryetta, Okla., 742, 743 

Hensley, Claude, 1116 

Herndon, Judge C. C., 767 

Herring, Elbert, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 920 

Hickey, J. F., 656 

Hickory Stomp Grounds, 900 


Hickox, R. R. (Rube), first postmas- 
ter of El Reno, 1116, 1117 

Hicks, Charles, Cherokee chief, 930, 
931; Chas. R., Cherokee Indian, 
1063; Daniel R., 1122; E. D., 887; 
Jefferson, 1032 


_ Hildebrand, Michael, Cherokee Indian, 


936; Peter, Cherokee chief, 932, 
933, n, 939-941 | 

Hill, Gen., A. P., 1000 

Hinds, Sanford O., 1130; Thomas, U. 
S. Commissioner, 1087 

Hippy, Cheyenne: Indian, 712-732 

Historical Marker at Three forks, 635- 
636 


Historic Places on the Old Stage Line 
from Fort Smith to Red River, by 
Muriel H. Wright, 798, 822 


History Tablets, 751-754 

Hitchcock Clarion, 874 

Hoag, Enoch, 696 n, 698, 706, 707, 
823, 824 n, 826, 827 n, 1052 

Hobart, Mrs. Jessie Robb, 877 

Hodge, David M., Creek Indian, 900, 
908; Frederick Webb, 691 n, 1057, 
1073 n, 1081 

Hoffman, Okla., 1017; Roy, 1006 

Holden, James Franklin, 637, 758, 
760, 764 

Holdenville, Okla., 657, 658 

Hollis, Okla., 889 


Holloway, William, 807, 810; stage 
stand, 822 

Honey Springs, Battle of, 844 

Hopia Iskitina, or Little Prophet, 


Choctaw Indian, 1039 

Hopkins, Mrs. S. W., 882 

Horse ranch in Panhandle, 85+L, 855 

Hotchkin, Ebenzzcx, Misstonary, 997 

Hotgun on the death of Yadeka Harjo, 
by Alexander Posey, 911 

Hotos (Indians), 944 

Houck, Louis, 943, 944 n, 945 n, 946 n, 
947 n, C48 n 950 n 

Hough, Emerson, 1119 

House, Adam, white settler, 948 

Houston, Sam, 636, 960, 1120; Temple, 
1120; Texas, 892 

Howe, Okla., 661; R. D., 1017 

Howell, Robert, 932, 933 n, 935, 939 n, 
940 

Hubbel Big Horse, Arapaho chief, 710 

Hudson, Peter J., Choctaw Indian, 630, 
1086 n, 1089 n, 1091 n 

Hueco (Indians), 1046 n, 1050 

Hugo, Okla., 869 

Hume, Annette Ross, 1004-1005; Dr. 
Chas. R., 1004, 1005; Judge C. Ross, 


1004, 1005 
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Hunt, Philemon B., 1054 

Hurley, Patrick J., 738, 869 
Huron (Indians), 1077 

Hutton, C. E., 1110 n; Tom, 843 


I 

Illinois, 745, 951, 952, 963, 1019, 1075, 
1078, 1080, 1129; country, 1114; 
creek, 1021; (Indians), 1079 

Illinois River, 951; ferry on, 839; in 
Illinois, 1079 

Indiana, 745, 871, 1079, 1080; Terri- 
tory, 1084 

Indian, Advocate, 1124; affairs in Geor- 
gia, 937; Agency at Muskogee, 1016; 
Agencies in western Oklahoma, 631; 
Appropriation Acts, 1054; Ball game, 
1034, 1035; Charity Hall, 912; Coun- 
cil, 754, 763, 1070; Country, Scenes 
in the, 999; education, 913; emigra- 
tion, 765, 772, 779, 810; Journal, 
1014-1016; Land ceessions, schedule 
of, by Chas. E. Royce, 1085; Mis- 
sions, 1022, 1041; Mission Confer- 
ence, 743-745 n, 1023, 1024; Re. 
moval Bill, 765; Removal, 1073-1083, 
1110; Removal, by Grant Foreman, 
800 n, 931 n, 933; reservations, 1041, 
1049; slaves, 1056; Sun Dance, 720; 
Trade, 759, 760, 790, 795; Training 
School on Cobb Creek, 978; Tribes 
in Oklahoma, the Location of, 
1110 n; Under Reconstruction, The 
818 n; warfare, 691, 694, 698, 700- 
703, 709-712, 729, 846, 860, 1056, 
1119 

Indians and Pioneers, by Grant Fore- 
man, 789 n, 965, 1104 n 

Indians, of Five Civilized Tribes, 1015, 
1044; northern, 1049; Plains, 709, 
744, 845, 856; removal of, 960, 962; 
of Texas, 1046 n, 1047, 1048; West 
of Arkansas and south of Kansas, 
1049 

Indian Territory, 624, 635, 637-667, 673, 
675,-677, 679-681, 683, 689, 693-695, 
697-699. 704, 705, 707, 740, 746, 748, 
800, 801, 804, 805, 807, 810, 811, 
814, 817, 819, 821, 822, 828, 832, 845, 
849, 878-881, 890, 895, 897, 900, 930, 
968, 969, 997, 1003, 1004, 1011, 1016, 
1019, 1022 nu, 1025, 1039, 1653, 1073, 
1076, 1079-1081, 1102, 1107, 1112, 
1131; affairs of, 1015; Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1130, 1131; boundaries of, 
641; Civil War in, 642; Coal in, 
758; councils of, 1014; first white 
child born in Muskogee, 877; Five 
Civilized Tribes of, 1068; History of, 
1123, 1128 n; minerals in, 655, 658, 
663, 665, 758; Normal schools of, 742: 


opening of unassigned lands of, 623, 
645, 647, 654; removal of Kickapoo 
Indians to, 830; surveying of Choc- 
taw Nation in, 759; The Convention 
of the People of the, 1122; U. S. 
Court in, 997, 1001, 1129 

Indianola, Okla., 809 n 

Ingersoll, Charles E., 665 

Inglis, L. H., of England, 1125 

Inkanish, James, Caddo Indian, 1042, 
1043 

Intollubbee, C. P., Choctaw Indian, 
1032 

Iokatubba, student, Charity Hall, 923 

Tonie (Indians), 1044 n 

Ionachatubba, student, Charity Hall, 


923 

Towa, 650, 709; (Indians), 951 

Iron Mountain Railroad, 644 

Iroquois (Indians), 1077 

Irving, Washington, 636, 765, 767, 769, 
771-773, 794, 960 

Island Bayou, 803, 804, 812, 1114 

Izard, Gen. George, Governor, Arkan- 
sas Territory, 1093 n, 1095, 1103, 
1105 


J 


Jackson, Dr. A. H., 1116, 1117; Andrew, 
638, 639, 641, 643, 883, 1087, 1107; 
Mrs. Andrew, 1106 n; Jacob, Choc- 
taw Indian, 1129; Rev. Jeremiah, 
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James, Booker, student, Charity Hall, 
923; Charles M., 807; Davis, stu- 
dent, Charity Hall, 923, 925; George 
D., 869; John, 817; Lucy, student, 
Charity Hall, 923; Robinson, student, 
Charity Hall, 923, 925; Wilson, stu- 
dent, Charity Hall, 923 

James’ bridge, 816 

Jefferson, Tex., 841; 
Loo 

Jefferson, James, Jane and Nicey, stu- 
dents, Charity Hall, 923; Thomas, 
638, 790, 950, 951, 1084 n, 1085 

Jenks, Okla., 773, 986 n 

Jerome, David H., 833 

Jesuits, 947 

Jocelyn, Lieut. S. P., 1052 

Johnson County, Kan., 958 

Johnson, Lieut, Abraham R., 774; Col. 
R. M., 924 

Johnston, Henry S., 
Jos. E., 1000 

Jolly, John, Cherokee chief, 1065 n 

Jones Academy, Choctaw boarding 
school for boys, 1031 

Jones-Brown Survey, 1098 n, 1100 

Jones, A. H., U. S. Surveyor, 1098, 
1100, 1101; Robert, Creek Indian, 


County, Okla., 


748, 894; Gen. 


998, 999, 1123; Col. Robert M., 
Choctaw, 997, 998; Wilson, Creek In- 
dian, 899-911; Wilson M., Choctaw 
chief, 1129 

Journeycake, Rev. 
chief, 755-757 

Juzon, Lucy (Mrs. A. W. Geary), 808; 
Pierre, 808 n 


Charles, Delaware 


ke 


Kansas, 643, 644, 659, 660, 664, 665, 
676, 691, 693, 694, 695, 698, 699, 
704, 753, 760, 793, 795, 849 850, 887, 
900, 905, 942, 952, 955, 958, 959 n, 
963, 972, 984-986, 988, 1040 n, 1042, 
1049-1051, 1068, 1076-1080, 1107, 
1119, 1126; Historical Society, 794 n, 
942 n, 955 n, 958 n, 959 n, 963 n, 
965 

Kansas (Indians), 1075, 1078; cession 
of lands by, 955; treaty with, 951 


Kansas City, Mo., 659, 661, 795, 964, 
983; Journal, 1110 n; Pittsburg & 
Gulf Railroad, 661; Southern Rail- 
road; 661; Star, 835, 846, 910, 968 

Kansas River, 795, 796, 956, 958, 965, 
1086, 1110 

Kaskaskia (Indians), 1078, 1079, 1081 

Kaskaskia River, 1078 

Kataka (Indians), 1045 

Kates, Mrs. A. L., 874 

Kaw (Indians), 857, 959; traders with, 
957, 959 

Kaw River, 959 

Keechei Hills, 1052 

Keechie (Indians), 1044 n, 1047, 1048 

Keller, C. M., 855 

Kellog, F. H., 1131 

Kemp, Jackson, Chickasaw Indian, 
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Kent, Okla., 1028 

Kentucky, 667, 744, 746, 807, 808 n, 
811, 924, 925, 932, 933, 1003, 1124; 
River, 936 

Keokuk Chief, 870 

Ketagustah, Cherokee Indian, 1058 

Key, Gen. William S., 735, 736, 1125 

Keys, Electa, daughter of Isaac, 1022; 
Isaac, Cherokee Indian, 1019, 1020, 
1022, 1024; Nancy, daughter of Isaac, 
1019, 1024. 

Keystone, Okla., 767, 772 

Kiamichi, County, Choctaw Nation, 
1028; River, 910, 1036, 1039, 1087- 
1089, 1091, 1093, 1113; Mountains, 
680, 910 

Kickapoo (Indians), 693-707, 857, 952, 
956; allotment of land to, 833-836; 
census of, 825, 826, 828; Mexican, 
The, 632, 691-708, 823-837; raids of, 
824, 830.... Reservation, 699, 707, 832; 


schools for, 826, 827; tribal files of, 
632 


Kidd, Meredith H., 655 

Killian, James, 940 

Kingfisher, Cherokee Indian, 1057; 
County, Okla., 740, 1117, 1126, 1127; 
Okla., 1117, 1126, 1127 

Kingsberry, Mrs. George, 1001 

Kingsbury, Rev. Cyrus, missionary to 
Choctaws, 997, 1034; Capt. G. P., 
800 n 

Kinta, Okla., 800 n, 802 n 

ae (Capt. Jack), Modoc chief, 

Kiowa (Indians), 709, 720, 858, 883, 
953-955, 968, 1004, 1044-1046, 1051, 
1053; reservation, 1127; tribal files 
of, 633 

Kiowa, country, 953; County, Okla., 
994; Kan., 644 

Kiowa-Comanche, Indian Agency, 633; 
Reservation, 645, 855 

Kirk, J. Wood, 1124 

Kirkbride, George R., 647 

Klamath (Indians), 1080 

Korn, Frank Nicholas, 875-876 

Kornegay, W. H., 1131 

Krebs, Okla., 650, 761 


L 


Labadia, Silvestre, fur trader, 787, 944- 
946 

La Cheniere, O'sage chief, 948 

Laclede, Don Pedro, 943, 944 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 957, 962 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, 851, 
1040 n 

Lands, allotment of, 1048; allotment of 
Cherokee Nation, 884; allotment of 
Creek Nation, 889-901, 907; cession 
of, 1073-1083, 1085-1087, 1089, 1103; 
claimed by Wichitas in Choctaw and 
Chickasaw country, 1050; of Qua- 
paws and Osages, 1044 

Lane, Sampson Theopilus, 1132-1133 

LaSalle, early explorer, 1118 

Las Casas, 947 

Latham, Okla., 819 

Latrobe, Charles, 960; Charles Joseph, 
767, 769, 774 

Laussat, Pierre, 947 

Lawrence, Kan., 707, 823 n, 824 n, 
826 n, 827 n, 857, 968, 1007, 1040 n, 
1042; John F., 745; William Ridge- 
way, 745-746 

Lawson, Mrs. Eugene B., 735, 755, 757 

Lawton, Okla., 742; Gen., 968, 969 

Lead Mines of Julian Dubuque, 792 

Leard, Walter, Choctaw Indian, 1031 

Leased District, 1044, 1046, 1047, 1049- 
1052; in Indian Territory, 695, 705 
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Leavenworth, Gen. Henry, 765, 766, 
781, 785, 883; Kan., 905; Expedi- 
tion, 803 n; Dodge expedition, 953, 
1001; Trail, 801 

Lebanon, Conn., 912 

Ledbetter, W. A., 735, 736; Walter A., 
VISOR SE 

Lee, Fitzhugh, 1000; Capt. Jesse, 978, 
982, 984, 986-990, 993; R. E., 1032 

Leecraft, A. N., 735, 736 


Leeds, William, 664 

Leflore, Campbell, Choctaw Indian, 
999; Charles, Choctaw Indian, 814; 
Forbus, Choctaw Indian, 814; Coun- 
ty Sun, 874; Couniy, Okla. 1132; 
Okia., 1132 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, 647 

Lester, Preston S., 894, 1130 

Lewis, Dr. Anna, 754, 1025; Governor, 
957; Reuben. 792 

Lewis and Clark expedition, 790, 792, 
962 

Lifter, Otter, 1063 

Liguest, Pierre Laclede, 786-789, 793, 
942, 943 

Limestone County, Alabama, 917 

Limestone Gap, 814, 840 

Lincoln, Abraham, 818, 905, 1027 

Lindsay, Okla., 1045 n 

Linn County, Kan., 958 

Lipan (Indians), 632, 703 

Lisa, Manuel, 790, 792, 946, 950, 956, 
957 

Littlebear, Mary, 
girl, 1042, 1043 

Little Big Horn fight, 846 

Little Chief, Arapaho Indian, 1043 

Little Moon, Cheyenne Indian, 863 

Little Raven, Arapaho chief, 856, 859, 
974-976 

Little River, 766, 771, 773, 782-785, 
801, 802 n, 1087, 1088, 1093, 1095 

Little Robe, Cheyenne chief, 851, 852 

Little Rock, Ark., 662, 746, 821, 822, 
1021, 1093 n, 1095, 1132 

Little Rock & Memphis Railroad, 662 

Little Wolf, Northern Cheyenne Chief, 
970-972 

Llano, Estacado, 704 

Locke, Edwin S., 1128; Victor M., Jr., 
1128; Victor M., Sr., 1124, 1128-1129 

Locke-Jones War, 1124, 1129 

Logan County, Okla. 740, 1117 

Logan, David M., 894 

Logan’s Tribe of Seneca Indians, 1073 

London, England, 1058, 1062; Times, 
1015 

Long, Dr. E. R., 1128; Senator, 900 

Loomis, Dr. A. W., 999 


reservation Indian 


Loring, S. L., 1032 

Los Angeles, Calif., 822 

Lost River Valley, 1080, 1081 

Loughridge, R. M., 999, 1000 

Louisiana, 942-947, 950, 951, 962, 
1022 n, 1026, 1053, 1075, 1084, 1090, 
1091, 1113, 1115; Purchase, 637, 638, 
1118; Territory, 790, 1084, 1085 

Louisville, Ky., 744, 794, 932, 1124 

Love, Charlotte, 803; Henry, 802; Col. 
Hugh, Trader, 960 

Lovely County, Ark., 1105 

Lovely’s Purchase, 1095, 1103, 1104 

Lowry, Miss Estella B., (Mrs. U. T. 
Rexroat), 747; George L., 747 

Lucas, Mrs. F. B., 735, 736 

Luce, J. B., 1101 

Ludlow, E. N., 650 


Lukfata, Choctaw Nation, 910, 1128 

Lumpkin, Gov. Wilson, 927 n, 929 n, 
932-934, 

Lutie, O'kla., 808, 815 

Lutofioppoh camp meeting house in 
Choctaw Nation, 1038 

Lynch, M. N., 836 


M 


MacKenzie, Gen., 700, 701, 703; Ken- 
neth 795 

Mackey, Jim, 843; Nancy, 839; Pres- 
ton, 838; Samuel, 839 

Macomb, Gen. Alexander, 772, 781 

Madden, William, Creek Indian, 1022 

Mad Wolf, Cheyenne warrior, 846-848 

Maffet, George W., editor, Cheyenne 
Transporter, 849 n 

Magruder, Gen., 1000 

Maha (Indians), 944 

Mail routes, 804, 814; establishing of, 
845; to Fort Eliot, 851, 852 

Maine, 1040 n 

Mandan (Indians), 794, 795 

Mangum, Okla., 889 

Manypenny, G. W., 
1045 n 

“Marais de Cynes,” 958 

Marcy, Capt. Randolph B., expedition 
of, 802; California Trail, 800 n 

Margan, T. J., Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 831 n 

Marly, Pedro, Trader, 944 

Martin, Miss Belva, 1093; John, Treas- 
urer, Cherokee Nation, home of, 933- 
935 

Marvin, Bishop, 1024 

Maryland, 651 

Masonic Lodge, 747, 748, 1006, 1131 

Massacre in Kansas, 958 

Mathews, Col. A. C., 1071; John Jo- 
seph, 733; William Shirley, 734 

Matubbee, Shehunah, student, Charity 


Commissioner, 
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Hall, 923 

Maxent, Laclede & Co., 788 

Maxey, Napoleon B., 1130 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 963 

Maxwell, Lucien, 958 

Mayes, J. B., Cherokee chief, 996; 
County Democrat, 874 

Maysville, village of, 1109; News, 874 

Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, 996 

McAlester, Okla., 644-646, 649-658, 742, 
760, 761, 764, 800 n, 809 n, 840, 875, 
910, 997, 1007, 1130, 1131; discov- 
ery of coal in district of, °758- 763; 
& Hannaford, Indian Traders, 760; 
J. J., 645, 646, 649, 758-764; News, 


1016: News-Capital, 874; Road, 
802 n 
McAlister, W. L., 1000 


McAnally, Dr., 744 

McCain, Farrar Leonidas, 746 

McCloud, Okla., 699 

McCown, W. B., 633 

McCoy, A., Chickasaw Indian, 813, 
869; A., Cherokee Indian, 1063; Rev. 
Isaac, Baptist missionary, 765, 775, 
779, 780, 1105 n, 1106, 1110; Joseph, 
1119; Dr. Rice, surveyor, 1106, 1109; 
plat of Cherokee lands, 1045 n 

McCullough, Gen., 758, 1069 

McCurtain, Edmund, Choctaw Indian, 
1122; Jack, Choctaw chief, 817, 
1027-1030; Jane Austin (Mrs. Jack 
McCurtain), 817, 1025, 1027-1033; 
Miss Ida, 1031 

McCurtain’s Station, 818 

McDaniel’s Crossing, 804, 807, 816 

McDonald, Wm. C., 1116, 1117 

McFarlan, R. E., 658 

McGee, Jane, Chickasaw Indian, 809 

McHenry, Rev. James, 897, 898, 999 

McIntire, B. S., 1032 

McIntosh, A. L., 1031; Alex, Choctaw 
Indian, 1031; Roly, Creek Indian, 
955, 1122; County, Okla., 909, 1017, 
1024 

McIntosh (Creek) settlements, 780 

McKee, Henry D., 1109; Henry E., U. 
S. Surveyor, 1099-1101 

McKenney, Robert L., 920 n; Thomas 

L., 914, 917, 925, 996 

McKennon, Archibald S., 655 

McKinney, Thompson, Choctaw Indian, 

1128, 1129 

McKinney’s Station, 818, 820 

McLoud, J. W., of Iowa, 650 

McMinn, Governor, 936 

McNair, David, Cherokee Chief, home 

of, 932, 933 n, 935-940; ne Yard of, 

936, 937, 939; burial place of, 938 

McNair, Delilah (Mrs. David McNair), 
937, 938; D. D., 952 


McVean, Miss Margaret, 1125 


Meerschaert, Right Rev. Theophile, 
739-740; portrait of, 735 


Meigs, Return J., 930 n, 936 n 

Memorial Society, 886 

Memories of My Childhood Days in the 
Choctaw Nation, by Emma Ervin 
Christian, 1034-1039 

promne, Tenn., 647, 661-663, 821, 822, 

Menard, Pierre, 952, 956, 962 

Me-o-kany, Indian, 717 

Merritt, Lafe, 849 n, 850 n, 888 

Meserve, Dr. Charles Francis, 1040; 
John Bartlett, 899 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 651, 652, 
741, 742, 878, 897, 958, 996, 997, 
999, 1000, 1002, 1019-1022, 1124, 
1132, 1133; of Canada, 658; at Tah- 
lequah, 1123; Magazine, 928 n; Mis- 
sion in Kansas, 955; Missions in Kan- 
sas, 959 n, 966 

Methvin, J. J., 1000 

Mexican Kickapoos, The, by Martha 
Buntin, 691-708, 823-837 

Mexican Territory, 1087 n, 1091 

Mexico, country of,, 691, 693-707, 823, 
825, 828, 944, 953, 962; troubles in, 
954 

Miami (Indians), 948, 1079-1081, 1110 

Micco, Tookpofko, Creek Indian, 1015 

Michigan, 1077 

Midland Valley Railroad, 657, 664, 665, 


746 

Miles, General, 968; John D., 695-698, 
716, 719, 724, 846, 968, 969, 977-979; 
Maj. Laban J., Osage Indian Agent, 
705 n, 733 

Military Post in Leased District, 1046 

Military Road, 782 

Milledge, Gov. John, 931 n 

Milledgeville, Ga., 927 n, 931 n, 1124 

Miller County, 1105 

Minco, Okla., 1004 

Minerals in Choctaw Nation 1029 , 

Mingo (Indians), 1073 

Minneapolis, Minn., 647 

Minutes, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
annual meeting, 735-738; quarterly 
meetings, 869-870, 995-1002, 1121- 
1125 

Mirer, Francis, of Charity Hall, 922 

Missions, Cherokee, 1020 n, 1022, 1024; 
Creek, 1022; near Seger School, 1041, 
1042; of the M. E. Church South, 
1022 n 

Mississippi, 638, 640, 740, 801, 808 n, 
809, 810, 912, 916, 926 n, 997, 1029, 
1039, 1086, 1088, 1114; River, 638- 
642, 675, 743, 751, 752, 800, 887, 904, 
936, 946, 948, 952, 954, 996 1027, 
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1065, 1074-1078, 
1090, 1096 


Mississippi Valley, fear of invasion of, 
947; slavery controversy in, 958; 
trading posts in, 792 

Missouri, 651, 674, 677, 691, 747, 761, 
790, 801 n, 951, 963, 986 n, 1044, 
1074, 1076, 1078, 1079, 1089-1991, 
1095, 1103-1110; Bank of, 793; Fur 
Company, 792; Constitutional Con- 
vention, 963 

Missiouri River, 788, 790, 794-796, 905, 
943, 944, 948, 950, 956, 963, 964, 
1077, 1110 

Missouri Territory, 793, 795, 951, 956, 
1084. 

ee Valley, 786; trading post in, 
7 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
637, 643-645, 649, 653, 654, 659, 760- 
762, 801, 821, 850, 879, 1102 n, 1130 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 644, 789 n 

Misuris (Indians), 944 

Mitchel, D. P., 1108, 1109; Mrs. Kate 
Edwards Bemo, 878-879 

Mitchell’s hotel, Muskogee, 843 

Mitchigamia (Indians), 1078 

Mix, C. E., 1045 n, 1046, 1047, 1051, 
1097 n, 1098 

Mizer, Major, 722 

Mizner, Col. j. K., 969 

“Model Indian Industrial School,” 993 

Modoc (Indians), 1080, 1081, 1110; 
origin of, 1073; War of 1872-1873, 
1081 a 

Mohawk (Indians), 1073 

Molitor, F. A., 660 

Monclova, Mexico, 700 

Monroe County, Miss., 912, 916 

Montana, 900, 969 

Monterey, Nuevo Leon, 700 

Montero, Antonio, Mexican, 700 

Moon, Chas. E., 894 

Moore, Mr., of Charity Hall, 919; Ely, 
Jr., 958 n; Mrs. Jessie E., 736, 803 n, 
100i; Mrs. N. B. (Augusta), 737, 
878, 1124 

Mooresville, Ala., 917 

Moravian Mission, 928, 930, 931, 937 

Morgan, John, 1000; T. J., Commis- 
sioner, 1055 

Mormans, 802 

Morris, Bishop, 1022 

Mosholatubbee District, Choctaw Na- 
tion, 1122; in Mississippi, 807; in 
Oklahoma, 809 

Mounds, Okla., 773 

Mountain Spring Camp Ground, Ark., 
1019 

Mountain Station, old, 798, 809, 816, 


818 


1080, 1084-1086, 


Mouse, Lacey, Cherokee Indian, 1070 

Moytoy, Cherokee “Emporor,” 1058 

Muncie, Kan., 796 

Munn, Julius de, 793 

Murphy, John, 985, 986 

Murray County, Gs 928, 931, 934 

Murray School of Agriculture, 1001 

Murray, Gov. William H., 753, 891, 
1109 n 

Muskogee, Okla., 626, 635, 655, 665, 
739 n, 742, 743, 745, 746, 760, 821, 
843, 878-880, 887, 890, 899, 1000, 
1015, 1016, 1091, 1099 n, 1101 n, 
1123, 1125, 1129, 1131; County, 
Okla., 746; District, Creek Nation, 
1123; first white child born in, 877; 
first store in, 877; Institute, 1124; 
Phoenix, 874, 1016, 1017; Times, 
1015, 1016 

Muscotah, Kan., 695 


N 


Nail, Jonathan, Choctaw Indian, 812, 
815, 817 

Nail’s Crossing on Blue, 798, 802, 804, 
810, 812, 815, 817, 818, 822; Mill, 
817 

Nanamatubbee, 
dian, 1038 

Nanih Waya, Choctaw Nation, 
1029 

“Narrows, The,” 807, 817, 818 

Nashville, Tenn., 801, 1038 

Natchez (Indians), 1087 n; 
(public road), 801, 809, 912 

Natchitoches, La., 1088, 1113 

National Cemetery, 673, 689, 745 

Navajoe (Indians), 857 

Neal, General, 968; Moses, 827, 830 n, 

831 

Neatha, Arapaho Indian boy, 713, 727 
728 


Captain, Choctaw In- 


1026, 


Trace 


Nebraska, 660 

Necrology, 739-748, 874-880, 1003-1007, 

1126-1133 

Needles, Col. T. B., 1001 

Neeley, Rev. Richard, 1020 n 

Neighbors, Robert S., Special Indian 
Agent, 1045, 1046 n, 1048 

Nelson, W. R., 1001 

Neosho (Grand) River, 643, 761, 772, 
779, 780, 790 n, 956, 1074, 1076, 
1104, 1105, 1109, 1112, 1114, 1115 

Nesbitt, Paul, 758 

Ne-um (Indians), 1050 

Neutral lands, 1107 

New Echota, Ga., 
927-929, 933, 1107 

New Hope, Choctaw Nation, 818, 878; 

Academy, 998; Chapel, 1124; School 


Cherokee capital, 
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for girls, 1122 

New Jersey, 928 

New Madrid, 947 

Newman, Grey, 889 

New Mexico, 1117 

New Orleans, La., 661, 786, 788, 942, 
945, 946, 048, 1026 

Newport, Ark., 664 

Newspaper, first printed in western 
Oklahoma, 850 n 

New State Tribune, 890 

Newton, Isaac, student, Charity Hall, 
923 

New Town, Cherokee capital, 927, 1063 

New York, 1019, 1024, 1073; City, 
746, 963, 985 n; Herald, 801 n 

Nichols, Allen G., 894 

Nicholson, Mrs. Helen, daughter of 
Robert Howell, 933 n, 939 n, 940; 
William, 826 

Noble, John N., 887 

No-Ko-What, Kickapoo Indian, 693 

Nooan, G. H., 691, 693 n 

Norman, Okla., 741, 742, 953, 1111, 

1127 

North Carolina, 

802, 1040 n 

Novarro, Martin, 947 

Nowattah, student, Charity Hall, 

Nowlin, Mrs. Ne Re 121 

Nuttall, Thos., 1088, 1114 


O 


Oake family, Choctaw Indians, 869 

Oakes, Thomas S., Choctaw Indian, 
1038 

Q'conostota, Cherokee chief, 939 n 

Ohio, 673, 878, 886, 890, 932, 936, 960, 
963, 1004, 1007, 1075-1077, 1080: 
(Indians), 1073; River, 838, 947 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad of IIli- 
nois, 963 

Okay, Okla., 636 

Okemah, Okla., 1014 n 

Oklahanali tribe of Choctaw Indians, 
1039 

Oklahoma, 621-625, 629, 634-637, 646, 
658, 659, 663, 665, 673, 678, 733, 
735, 739-741, 744, 746-748, 751-754, 
756, 759, 765, 798, 800, 802, 804 n, 
821 n, 832, 854, 883, 884, 886-888, 
890-893, 909, 930 n, 938, 960, 967, 
968, 972, 994, 1016, 1031, 1033, 1044, 
1073, 1075, 1085, 1086, 1101, 1105 n, 
1110-1112, 1114-1119; Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, 874; Baptist Uni- 
versity, 742, 874; “Boomers,” 1029, 
1120, 1126; College for Women, 
754; Constitutional Convention, 874, 
Daily, 874; Early Postoffices of, by 
Grant Foreman, 818 n, Early Tele- 


635, 740, 743, 747, 


923 


Phone History of, 887; Eastern Boun- 
dary, of, 1084-1110; Encyclopaedia, 
of, 1113; first brick church in, 1124; 
Leader, 874; Memorial Association, 
1005; minerals in, 637, 747; open- 
ing for settlement of, 850 n, 1007; 
Place Names, by Charles N. Gould, 
1111-1115; Presbyterian College, 1000; 
Press Association, 874; run of 1889 
into, 735; Superintendent of Schools 
of, 742; Supreme Court of, 1131; 
trails in Eastern, 800 n; University 
of, 713, 742, 978, 1093, 1097 n, 
1106 n, 1108 n, 1110, 1130 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 649, 651, 653, 
656-660, 735, 736 739, 740, 742, 747, 
830, 877, 891, 1005, 1016 n, 1117, 
1121, 1127, 1131; University, 735 


Oklahoma County, Okla., 740 


Oklahoma Historical Society, 624, 625, 
627, 630, 632-634, 636, 753, 755, 
800 n, 948 n, 884-886, 993, 994, 
1012 n, 1014 n, 1016 n, 1024, 1120, 
1125; constitution of, 752, 995; min- 
utes of annual meeting of, 735-738; 
minutes of quarterly meeting of, 
869-870, 995-1002, 1121-1125; fmu- 
seum of, 1039, 1096 n 

Oklahoma Territory, 654, 657, 660, 742, 
833, 834, 889, 1040, 1044, 1055, 1126; 
Bar Association, 1131; first hotel in, 
986 n 

Okmulgee, Okla., 642, 742, 743, 895, 
896, 900, 998, 1014, 1122 

Olasechubi, Choctaw Indian, 816 

Old Boggy Depot, by Muriel H. Wright, 
800 n 

Oliphant, A. M., 691, 693 n 

Omaha (Indians), 857, 1075 

Onondaga (Indians), 1073 

Onohoe, Arapaho Indian, 1043 

One Hundred Years Ago in the Re- 
gion of Tulsa, by James H. Gardner, 
765-785 

Oneida (Indians), 1073 

Oneta, Okla., 772 

Oregon, 1080 

Ormsby, W. L., 801 n, 812 n 

Osage County, Okla., 771, 773, 1127, 
1128 

Osage (Indians), 733, 772, 773, 777, 
779, 787, 789, 790, 795, 857, 883, 944, 
947, 948, 950-953, 955-957, 960, 1044, 
1075, 1086, 1088, 1103, 1106, 1114; 
Agency, 636, 794; Agent, 705 n; Ar- 
kansas, 948, 960; Big, 944; Little, 
944; Nation, 665, 1007; Trade, 790; 
Trails, 765, 773, 774, 777-779, 783, 
784 

Osage River, 790, 1077 


Osawatomie, Kan., 958, 966 


Ottawa (Indians), 1073, 1076, 1077, 
1081, 1110 


Our Monthly, 869 


Outline of Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, by Muriel Wright and Peter 
Hudson, 1086 n 

Overland Mail Route, 804, 805, 817 n, 
821 


Owen, Robert L., 892, 1015, 1130 


Pp 


Pacanne, Miami chief, 948 

Paducah, Ky., 1132 

Paine, Rev. F. M., 1000 

Panhandle, The, 854, 1044; buffalo on, 
860 

Panis (Indians), 944 

Papen, Joseph, Trader, 945 

Papin, Julia, cousin of Auguste Chou- 
teau, 943; P. Millicour, 796 

Paris, Tex., 944 

Parke, Franke E., 997 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, white prisoner 
of Comanches, 954; E. S., 694, 695, 
1052 n; Judge Isaac, by Harry P. 
Daily, 673-690; Chief Quannah, 954 

Parks, Ernest, 850 n; Jabel, 940 

Parrott, D. K., 1109 n 

Parsons, Kan., 760, 761 

Paschel, Ridge, 1130 

Pasco, G. W., 1130 

Path Killer, Cherokee Indian, 1063; 
grave of, 929 

Patrick Lee, Sac & Fox Agent, 835 

Patterson, James A., 877 

Patty, Tenn., 935 

Pawhuska, Okla., 665, 734, 1127 

Pawhuska (White Hair), O'sage chief, 
948, 950, 955 

Pawnee (Indians), 776, 779, 783-785, 
856, 857, 860 

Pawnee County, Okla., 767, 771 

Payne, David L. 832, 850 n, 1120, 
1126; John Howard, 936 

Peace Commission at Muskogee among 
the Indians, The 1123 

Pea Ridge, Battle of, 758, 1070 

Pebworth, R., Choctaw Indian, 1031 

Pegg, Thomas, Cherokee Indian, 1070 

Penn, William, 755, 756 

Peery, Dan W., 709, 735, 736, 845, 
911, 967, 1002, 1125 

Pennsylvania, 650, 755, 761, 998, 1026, 
1075, 1117 

Peoria, Ill., 1079; (indians), 956, 1076, 
1078-1081, 1110 

Perry, Okla., 740 n; Rufus, student, 
Charity Hall, 923 

Perryman, L. C., Creek chief, 1123 


Perryville, Choctaw Nation, 1027; 
Okla., 809 n, 840; One Time Regu- 
lar Military Post, by J. Y. Bryce, 
819 n, 820 n; Road, 802 n 


Petit Jean River, 662 

Petroleum in Oklahoma, 665 

Pettis, John, student, Charity Hall, 923 

Phillips’ Collection at University of 
Oklahoma, 1093 n, 1097 n, 1106 n, 
1108 n 

Philadelphia, Penn., 647, 649, 650, 656, 
657, 664, 665, 755 


Piankishaw (Indians), 

Pickard, John, farmer, 
922 

Pickens, Andrew, 914, 916, 922; Mrs. 
Andrew, 922; Israel of Charity Hall, 
919, 922; Isza, 922; Miss Jane, In- 
structor, Charity Hall, 914, 922; 
Sally, student, Charity Hall, 923 

Pickering, John R., Agent for Sac & 
Fox Indians, 705-708 n, 823-826, 829, 
870 

Pierce, George F., Bishop, Methodist 
Church, 878, 996 

Pierre, S. D., 796 

Pike, Albert, 1049, 1050, 1068, 1069; 
Zebulon Montgomery, 790 n 

Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, 
by Grant Foreman, 787 n, 793 n, 
796 n, 952 n, 953 n, 960, 965, 1045 n, 
1084 n 

Pitchlynn, Alexander, student, Charity 
Hall, 923; John, 912; Peter, student, 
Charity Hall, 923; Peter P., Choctaw 
chief, 924, 1045 n, 1093, 1095, 1098, 
1099 n, 1101 n; Silas, student, Char- 
ity Hall, 923, 924 

Pitts, J. G., 767 

Pittsburgh, Penn., 1026 

Plains Indians, 709, 744, 1044; treaties 
with, 954 

Pocolo, I., T., 997 

Polk County, Tenn., 935; The 
torical Society of, 939 

Ponca (Indians), 1075 

Ponca City, Okla. 735, 1126 

Pond Creek, Okla., 979, 992, 1052 

Pony Express, 811 n 

Portage de Sioux, 951 

Portage route, 936, 939 

Porter, Betsey, student, Charity Hall, 
923; James, student, Charity Hall, 
923; James B., 918; Pleasant, Creek 
chief, 690, 1022; Silva, student, Char- 
ity Hall, 923 

Posey, Alexander Lawrence, Creek poet, 
899, 911, 1011-1018; poems of, 1013; 
public offices held by, 1014, 1016; 
death of, 1017; Mrs. Alexander Law- 


956, 1078-1081 
Charity Hall, 


His- 


rence, 1012 n, 1014 n, 1018; Lewis 
H., father of Alexander, 1011, 1012; 
Mrs. Lewis H., mother of Alexander, 
1015; Memoirs of, 1011 n, 1012 n, 
1014 n 


Postoak, Lincoln, Creek Indian, 769, 
770, 773 

Poteau River, 1087-1089, 1093, 1102, 
1108S AT3251 133 

Poteau Saw Mills, 760 

Potier, Guillaume, 1060 

Pottawatomie (Indians), 703, 832, 955, 
956, 958, 1076; reservation, 740 

Pourtales, Count de, 960 

Powder Face, Arapaho chief, 856, 859; 
Crossing, 856 n 

Pratte, Bernard, fur trader, 787, 946; 
Gen., 792 

Presbyterian Church, 651, 652, 878, 
996, 999, 1000, 1004; Cumberland, 
912, 917-919, 921, 925 ,926 

Preston, Tex., 802, 803, 812, 821, 822 

Princeton, Ky., 925 

Pryor, Nathaniel, trader, 790, 792, 952, 
960, 962; grave of, 1125 

Pulcher, Okla., 815, 816; John, 815 n, 
816 n 

Pullen, Jess L., 747 

Purcell, Okla., 796, 953, 1007, 1045 n 


Purington, Mr., Teacher, Cherokee 
Male Seminary, 843 
Pushmataha, Choctaw chief, 1025, 


1087 n, 1114 

Pusley, George, 809 n, 815 n; Lyman, 
809 n; Silas, 809 

Pusley’s Crossing, 804, 805 n, 810, 811, 
822 

Putnam, Joseph, student, Charity Hall, 
923 | 


Q 


Quakers, 709-712, 733, 755, 826, 827 

Quapaw (Indians), 1044, 1054, 1075, 
1076, 1079, 1081, 1085, 1087, 1110; 
Agency, 977; census of, 1081; ori- 
gin of, 1073; treaty with, 952 


R 


Railroads, 637-667, 746, 760-762, 764, 
789 n, 801, 821, 822, 834, 835, 843, 
850, 876, 879, 1007, 1117, 1119, 1130; 
first line in Kansas, 972; “Lands,” 
at Vinita, Okla., 1122 

Rainey, George, 1118-1120 

Raleigh, N. C., 1040 n 

Ralls, Judge George T., 1129, 1130; 
Joseph Green, 1129-1131 

Randall, Gen. George M., 969; Major, 
847, 848 

Rankin, Mr., 1090 

Ranklin and Gibbs, merchants, 706 


Rayburn, Samuel, of Charity Hall, 920 
Rector, Elias, Supt., 1046-1049 n, 1053, 
1097 n, 1098 n, H. , Governor 
of Arkansas, 996, 1068 


Red Cloud Agency, Dakota, 968 
Red Fork, Okla., 644, 769, 782, 783 
Red Hills, 975 


Red Moon, Cheyenne Indian, 
Agency, 993 


Red Oak, Okla., 798, 807, 818, 1028 

Red River, 644, 744, 753, 798, 801, 
802, 803, 804, 806, 812, 814, 821 n, 
954, 1050, 1075, 1085-1089, 1091, 
1095, 1096, 1098 n, 1101, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1112, 1113, 1115; North fork 
of, 1045 

Reed, Daniel, 664; Henry, farmer, 
Charity Hall, 922; James, student, 
Charity Hall, 923 

Reeder, Gov. A. H., of Kansas Terri- 
tory, 958 

Reeves, Russel, 889 

Reid, Alex, Spencer Academy, Choc- 
taw Nation, 996, 997 

Remolino, Mexico, 703 

Renfrow, William C., Governor of Okla- 
homa Territory, 742 

Reno City, 1116, 1117 

Reno, Maj. Gen. Jesse L., 967; Herald, 
1117 

Republican (Indians), 944 

Rexroat, Okla., 746; Uriah Thomas, 
746-747 

Reynolds, John Hugh, 1088; Col. J. J., 
698; & Hannaford, Indian Traders, 
760 

Rhoads, Dr. James E., 827 

Rice, Dick, 821 

Richards, Jonathan, sub-agent, 1052; 
Agent, of Wichita Reservation, 705 

Richbear, Hartley, Arapaho Indian, 
1043 

Richmond, Va., 985 n, 1128 

Riddle, George, 815; Capt. John, 807, 

~ 815; Crossing, 804, 808, 810, 815, 
818, 822 

Ridge, John, Cherokee Indian, 928, 930, 
934; Major, Cherokee Indian, 930, 
934, Faction of Cherokees, 676 

Riley, Richard, Cherokee Indian, 1020; 
Spencer, 931 

Riley’s Chapel, 1020, 1023 

Rio Grande River, 694, 965, 699 

Rivard, Joseph, 1060 Ay 

Roads, completition of military, 782; 
construction of wagon, 771 

Robb, Andrew aie 877 

Robe, W. B., 9 

Robertson, Miss Alice M., 878, 895, 
898, 996, 999, 1123; collection of, 


863; 
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737; Monday, Creek Indian, 998, 
999, 1123; Rev. W. S., 878, 898 


Robinson, Rev. J. C., 869 
Rock Bluff Ferry, 798, 802, 803, 804 
Rock Chimney Crossing, 1036 


Rock Creek, 773; Church in Choctaw 
Nation, 1038 


Rock Falls, newspaper published at, 
1120 


Rock Island Railroad, 644, 658, 659, 
664, 1117 

Rock Mary, 1112 

Roff, Joe T., 1123; Okla., 1123 

Roe, Mr. & Mrs., 1042 

Rogers, Dr. C. S., 1117; James, Chero- 
kee Indian, 1104; John, 844, 961; 
John Pendergraf Rogers, Cherokee 
Indian, 811 n, 812 n, 820; L. T., 888; 
Ola, 767; W. C., Cherokee chief, 
1002; Stage Station, 811, 818, 820 

es Catholic Church, 652, 735, 739, 
40 

Rondo, Alexo, trader, 944 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 684 

Rose Hill, I. T., 997, 998 

Rosenthal, Jacob, Choctaw Indian, 1031 

Ross, John, Cherokee chief, 676, 1063, 
1068-1070; home of, 926, 935, 941 

Ross’s Landing, 926 

Ruede, Miss, the school teacher, 937 

Rush Springs, 1045 

Rutherford, S. M., 1017 


S 


Sac (Indians), 691 n 

Sac and Fox (Indians), 824 n, 825- 
828, 830 n, 832 n, 835; Agency, 632, 
705-707, 736, 870; Manual Labor 
School, 827, 870; Reservation, 740, 
823 

Salina, Okla., 960 

Saline, The, home of A. P. Chouteau, 
793, 794, 796, 960 

Salt, beds in Louisiana Purchase, 1118; 
licks in Choctaw Nation, 1038, 1098, 
1101; Springs on Lovely’s Purchase, 
1104; Springs on Osage reserves, 
960; Works on Illinois River, 839, 
843 

Saltillo, Mexico, 699, 700 

Samuel, Jerry, 910 

San Antonio, Tex., 702, 704, 745, 887 

San Bois, Mountains, 798, 800 n, 802 n, 
1088 n 

Sandercook, Dr., 986 n 

Sand Hills, battle of, 861 

Sand Hollow, 991 

Sand Springs, Ok!a., 772, 773 

Sandusky River, 1073, 1074, 1110 n_ 

San Francisco, Calif., 801 n, 804, 805, 


810, 813, 814, 822, 892 

Santa Fe, N. M. 766, 793, 802; Trade 
793, 955, 958 

Santa Fe Railroad, 644, 658, 659, 1007 

Santa Rosa, Mexico, 691, 695-697, 700, 
701 

Sarpy, Peter, 794 

Sauk (Indians), 792, 933, 951 

Saw Mills in Cherokee Nation, 1020 

Sayre, Warren G., 833 

Scabby, Cheyenne Indian, 855, 1043 

Scattergood, J., Henry, 755 

Schaub, Fred L., 737 

Schermerhorn, Rev. John F., 952, 953, 


1107 

Schmallfield, Fred, 820 

Schools, Cherokee, 1019; Choctaw, 
1025; Creek, 1015; Key’s, 1019; 
Manual labor, 1023; of Oklahoma, 
742; reservation Indian, 1042 

Scott, Dr. A. C:, 735; A. M., 744; 
James A., 879-880; Mrs. Sarah Mot- 
ley Anderson, 879-880 

Scraggs, Drennan C., 1016 

Sebastian County, Arkansas, 1102 

Sedalia, Mo., 761 

Seger, John, The Indians’ Friend, by 
Dan W. Peery, 709-732, 845-868, 967- 
994; Mrs. John H., 845, 846, 853; 
Colony, 853, 972, 978, 988, 990, 1040- 
1043; County, 994; Arapaho Indian 
Training chool, 845, 846, 853, 993 
994, 1041, 1042; Stage Line, 849-853 

Sehon’s Chapel, 1124 

Selfe, F. W., of England, 1125 

Seminole (Indians), 637, 642, 656, 952, 
999, 1000, 1044, 1048, 1057, 1070 

Seminole Lands, Creek Commission on, 


Seminole Nation, 625, 642, 658, 675; 
tribal records of, 628 

Seminole, Okla., 657 

Seneca (Indians), 1044, 
1081; lands of, 1108, 1109 

Seneca, Mo., 1074 

Sequoyah, “Cherokee Indian, 
996; Convention, 890 

Severs, Fred B., 896; pasture, 895 

Sevier County, Ark., 1105 

Seville, Spain, archives of the Indies 
in, 943 

Shackleford, Judge, 1001 

Shady Point, Okla., 1132 


1073-1079, 


669-672, 


Shahaka, Mandan chief, 790, 792, 795, 
957 
Shall, David F., Boundary Commis- 


sioner, 1098 
Shankin, Henry, 1050 n, 1051 
Shanklin, John H., 932 n, 
936 n, 937 n, 940 n 
Sharp, J. H., artist, 1125 


935 hn, 


Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., 1040 n 
Shawnee Agency, tribal records of, 
632 

Shawnee (Indians), 796, 832, 948, 956, 
958, 966, 1073-1075, 1077, 1079, 1081, 
1110; Manual Labor School, West. 
port, Kan., 958; Reservation, 644 


Shawnee, Okla., 657, 742, 837, 1131; 
Methodist Church, 958 


Sheconey, Comanche chief, 954 


Sheridan, Gen., 982, 985 n; Phil, 1119 

Sherman, Gen., 986 n; Tex., 695, 803, 
804, 815, 822 : 

Shidler Review, 1126 

Short, Luke, U. S., Marshal, 1119 

Showen, J. A., 874 

Sibley, early explorer, 1118; Dr. John, 
Indian Agent, 1113, 1115; Mo., 951 

Sinclair Oil Co., 746 

Sioux (Indians), 951, 1075, 1077; hos- 
tility of, 792, 796 

Sipes, Jasper, 736 

Sittle, Fritz, 646, 650 

Sketch of the Cherokee and Choctaw 

Indians, by John Stuart, 667, 668-672 

Skullyville, Constitution, 810 n; Coun- 
ty, Choctaw Nation, 811; Okla., 800, 
802 n, 807, 810, 818, 997 

Slavery, 905; in the Cherokee Nation, 
1056-1072 

Sloan, E. P., 1032 

Smallpox, among the Indians, 
among Mandan (Indians), 794 

Smelt, Caroline, student, Charity Hall, 


923 

Smet, Father Pierre-Jean De, 794, 963, 
964 n 

Smiley, Hon. Albert K., founder Lake 
Mohonk Conference, 851 n, 1040 n 

Smith, Agent Major, 916; B. H., 961; 
Dorathy, student, Charity Hall, 923; 
E. P., Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, 699 n, 705 n, 708 n, 824 n; 
Hoke, 834; Isaac, Creek freedman, 
895; Rev. J. C., teacher, Charity 
Hall, 916; John, student, Charity 
Hall, 923; Dr. W. R. L., 928 n, 930 n, 
933 n, 934 n 

Smith’s Hotel, Okmulgee, 896, 897 

Smithville, Okla., 910 

Smoked Meat Rebellion, 909 

Snake Creek, 773 

Snake (Indians), 909, 910, 1080 

Sneed, Gen., R. A., 735, 736, 1125 

Snyder, W. M., U. S. Kickapoo farm- 
er, 831 n 

Society of Friends, or Quakers, 709 

Soper, Pliny, 1015 

Soule, Bishop, 1019 

South Carolina, 1075 


964; 


South Dakota, 794 

South McAlester, Okla., 1122 

Spain, 788, 790, 946, 947, 955, 962; gov- 
ernment of, 949; officials of, 948; re- 
gime of, 789, 795, 943, 951 

Spain, W. M., 1000 

Spanish American War, 1031; veteran 
of, 746 

Spanish, Militia, 944; Territory, 945, 
1084, 1085, 1087 

Spaulding, Bridge, 895 

Spencer Academy, Choctaw Nation, 
996, 997, 1038; Mary Garland, Choc- 
taw, 812 n, 820 

Sperry, Okla. 1024 

Spiro, Okla., 798, 810, 1033 

Spring, J. B., 1032 

Springer, William M., 1001, 1123 

Springfield, Mo., 822 

Spring Frog, Cherokee Indian, 1070 

Spring Place, Ga., 928, 930, 932, 937, 
93 

Stage line, from Caldwell, Kan., to Fort 
Sill, 849; from Darlington to Fort 
Elliott, Tex., 849, 850; from Fort 
Smith to Red River, 798-822 

Stages, route of Overland, 800 n, 818 

Stand Watie, Cherokee Indian, 842, 844, 
928, 1068, 1070, 1071, 1124 

Standley, Eva, 1130; Capt. James S., 
869, 1130 

Stanton, A. L., Superintendent, Mexi- 
can Kickapoos, 828, 829 

Star Mail Route, 851-853 

Starr, Belle, 842; Dr. Emmett, Chero- 
kee Indian, 930 n, 932 n, 937 n, 
1057, 1113; George E., 650; Henry, 
844; Pearl, 842; Sam, 842; Tom, 
842, 843 

State Teachers’ College, Edmond, Okla., 
735 

St. Charles, Mo., 957 

Steamboat, transportation, 794; 
ing of, in Arkansas River, 843 

Steel, Gov. Geo. W., 1127; John Moore, 
1000 

Stephens, A. H., 1000 

St. Francis River, 1084 n 

Stidham, Okla., 1014 

Stiles, Capt., 830 

Stillwater, Okla., 1127 

Stilwell, Okla., 661, 996, 1124 

St. Joseph, Mo., 673, 674 

St. Louis, Mo., 658, 659, 686, 786-789, 
792-795, 804, 805, 810, 813, 821, 822, 
850, 942-946, $49, 951, 952, 955-958, 
960, 963, 1075, 1085, 1086; Fur Com- 
pany, 956, 957 ; 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 
643, 1029 


sink- 


St. Maxent, partner of Laclede, 943 
Stockbridge Mission, 997 


Stokes, Montfort, 635, 952, 954, 955, 
960, 1044, 1045 

Stone Calf, Cheyenne Indian, 863 

Stonewall, Okla., 760 

Stringtown, Okla., 745 n, 798, 800 n, 
801, 820; Road, 821 

Strokey, Mr., 843 

Stuart, C. B., Judge, U. S., Court, 651, 
654; Capt. John, 667-669, 672 

Sugar Creek, 1047 

Sugar Loaf County, Choctaw Nation, 
1027, 1028 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, 644 

Sulphur Fork County, Texas, 1022 n 

Summer, Colo., 830 

Sumner City, Tenn., 913 n 

Sun Dance, The Indian, 720, 972-977, 
980, 981 

Swan, Lake, 1113 

Sweet, H. C., 889 


iT, 


Tahlequah, Okla., 635, 642, 742, 743, 
887, 1002, 1019, 1021, 1068-1071, 1122, 
1123; District, Cherokee Nation, 
1122 


Tahlonteeskee, Cherokee Nation, 1065 n 

Tall Bear, Arapaho Indian, 859 

Tamaha, Okla., 844, 1112 

Tamaroa, (Indians), 1078 

Tam-i-nend, Delaware chief, 756 

Ta-ne-i-weh band of the Ne-um (In- 
dians), 1050 

Taos, N. M., 1125 

Tatum, Laurie, Quaker, 709, 712, 1052 

Tawakaro (Indians), 1045, 1046 n 

Tawakoni (Indians), 955, 1044 n 

Tawashehe, Osage chief, 955 

Taylor, Judge Baxter, 736; Isaac A., 
830, 831 n; N. G., Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 693, 694 

Tecumseh, Indian warrior, 691 n 

Telephone, Oklahoma’s first, 887, 888 

Telliquo, Cherokee Nation, 1058 

Temporary Markers of Historic Points, 
by J. Y. Bryce, 754 

Tennessee, 638, 675, 740, 743, 801, 
872, 879, 913, 915, 927, 932, 933, 
935, 936, 938, 939, 941, 1020 n, 1038, 
1075, 1126, 1128, 1132; River, 743, 
912, 931, 936, 1060 

Territorial Legislature, 1126-1128 

Texas, 632, 637, 643, 644, 649, 
653, 654, 664, 676, 691, 693, 
695, 698, 699, 701-705, 741, 746, 
803, 805, 817, 824, 828, 830, 
849, 860, 872, 887, 889, 954, 
983, 1022 n, 1045 n, 1048, 


651, 
694, 
747, 
841, 
979. 
1053, 


1068, 1119, 1123; Cattle Trail, 753; 
Indians in, 1046-1048; Road, 636, 
800 n, 801, 803, 809 n, 814, 840 


Thah-Pe-Que, Head chief of the Mexi- 
can Kickapoos, 692 


The William Penn Elm Tree, by Ro- 
berta Campbell Lawson, 755-757 


Thoburn, Dr. J. B., 735, 736, 748, 804 n, 
1106, 1124, 1125 


Thomas, Drew, 889; Heck, U. S. Mar- 
shal, 1119 


Thompson, A. B., 1031; Miss Alice 
(Mrs. Thomas C. Harrill), 747; 
Charles, Cherokee chief, 843, 1122; 
James C., 872-873; J. P., 1031; Miss 
Nancy, 999; William, 1063; Judge 
Wm. P., 736, 1125 

Thornton, J. N., 1014 


Three Forks, The, 635, 636, 790, 795, 
1115 


Throckmorton, James W., Governor of 
Texas, 649, 654, 691, 694 n 

T-hua-ca-ros (Indians), 1050 

Tigert, John, farmer, Charity Hall, 922 

Timber in Indian Territory, 655,658, 
663 


Tipton, Mo., 801 n, 804, 822 

Tishomingo, Okla., 642, 812, 840, 841, 
1001 

Ti Valley, 799 

Todd, H. A., 849; Mrs. H. Coulter, 1005 

Tombigbee River, 912, 920 

Tonkawa (Indians), 1046 n 

Tour on the Prairies, A, by Washing- 
ton Irving, 636, 765, 767, 769, 774, 
794 n 

Townsend, E. B., 827 n 

Towson County, Choctaw Nation, 1025, 
1034, 1129 

Towson Road, 1028 

Trading expedition, 790 

Trading Post, oldest, 636 

Traders, among the Indians, 944; Santa 
Fe, 955 

Trahern, James N., stage stand, 810, 
819, 822 

Trails, Big Osage War, 773; in Choc- 
taw Nation, 800; hunting and war, 
773 

Treaty, of Camp Holmes, 1045; with 
Cherokees, 929, 1071, 1095, 1103, 
1105 n, 1106, 1107 n; of Cherokees 
with British, 1058; with Choctaws, 
1025, 1086, 1089, 1095 n, 1114; with 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, 809, 814, 
1046, 1096, 1097; with Creeks, 765, 
901-905; of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
1095, 1114; with Delaware Indians, 
755; of Doak’s Stand in Mississippi, 
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808 n; of Ghent, 951; at Harring- 
ton’s, Arkansas Territory, 1075; with 
Indians, 675, 883, 905-907, 951, 954, 
955; of Indian Tribes with Con- 
federacy, 1068, 1069; with Kiowas, 
Comanches and Apaches of 1867, 
1051 n; with Kiowa, Kataka and 
Tawakaro Indians, 1045; with Ohio 
Indians in 1807 and 1817, 1076; with 
Osages, 951-953, 1086 n, 1103; with 
Quapaws, 1086 n; with Senecas and 
Shawnees at Lewiston, 1074; with 
wandering tribes, 1044, 1045; of 
Washington in 1825, 1095, 1096; 
with Wichita Indians, 1051, 1054; 
with Wyandot, Seneca, Shawnee and 
Ottawa Indians, of 1817, 1075; of 
1818, 1075; of August 24, 1818, 1054; 
of 1830, 819; of May 1833, 1076; of 
April 28, 1866, 1050; of 1867, 1074; 
of 1899, 1107 

Tribal Records in the Archives of the 
United States Government in Okla- 
homa, a Survey of, by Grant Fore- 
man, 625-634, 736 


Tucker, Dan, Indian boy, 727, 728, 730 
Tullahassee Mission, 869, 878, 895, 897; 
flight of Robertson family from, 1123 
Tully, Charles Henry, 1003-1004 
Tupelo, Okla., 760, 765 
Tulsa, Okla., 635, 644, 658, 665, 745, 
746, 747, 755, 757, 765-767, 770, 773, 
900, 901; County, Okla., 770-772; 
World, 755; University of, 755, 757 
Turner, Mrs. M. E. (Vera Lane), 1133 
Tuscarawa (Indians), 1073 
Tushkahoma, Okla., 642, 817, 1029, 
1032, 1033; Female Seminary, 1031 
Tyler, Leonard, 855 
Tyson, James, 802, 803 


U 


Ulrich, J., American consul, 700 

Union Mission, 775, 780 

Union Telephone Company, 887 

United States, 633, 638-640, 650, 653, 
693-696, 698, 699, 701-704, 790, 796, 
901, 907, 908, 910, 912, 936, 947, 
950, 951, 953, 955, 962, 1044-1046, 
1048, 1050-1054, 1064, 1065, 1069, 
1074-1080, 1085-1088, 1091, 1092, 
1096, 1103, 1105, 1107, 1114, 1115, 
1120, 1129; army, 971; Indian 
Agency at Muskogee, 1016 

United States Court, 1001, 1005; for 
Eastern Oklahoma, 650; for Indian 
Territory, 689; in Indian Territory, 
1129; for Northern District of In- 
dian Territory, 745; at S. McAles- 
ter, 651; for Western District of Ar- 
kansas at Fort Smith, 673, 674, 676- 


678, 681, 683, 686, 687, 689;for West- 
ern District of Indian Territory, 745 

University, Territorial, 1127; of Okla- 
homa Bulletin, 713, 978 

Unzaga, Don Luis de, Spanish Gover- 
nor of Louisiana, 943, 944 

Upshaw, A. M. M., Chickasaw, 813 

Utah, 656, 674 

Ute (Indians), 713, 857 


Vv 


Valencia, Kan., Frederick Chouteau’s 
trading post at, 795, 957 

Van Buren, Ark., 644, 744, 822 

Vann, Dave, Cherokee, 838, 843; James, 
Cherokee, 930; John R., 843; Jo- 
seph, Cherokee, 838, 839, 930-933 n, 
935, 937, 940, 941; Margaret, 931; 
Nancy, 838, 839; R. P., Reminis- 
cences of, 838-844 

Vashon, Capt. George, Cherokee Agent. 
952 


Vasquez, Benito, Captain of Spanish 
militia at St. Louis, 943, 945, 946 

Vaugn, David, Teacher, Charity Hall, 
922 

Verden, Okla., 754 

Verdigris River, 635, 636, 760, 766, 
772, 780, 782, 790 n, 796, 950, 960, 
1086, 1103, 1114, 1115; Falls of, 794 

Verdigris Kid, 686 

Vernon, Matt., Farmer, Charity Hall, 
922 

Vinson, Okla., 889 

Vinita, Okla., 644, 850, 1122 

Virginia, 751, 932, 985 n, 1128 

Vore, Israel, 843 


W 


Waco (Indians), 1044 n 

Waddell, Stage Stand, 810-812 n, 822; 
Walter, 811 n; William, 811 n 

Wade, Alfred, Choctaw Indian, 810 n 

Wagoner, Okla., 635, 747, 748, 760; 
County, Okla., 748 

Wah? Kan-Tah, by John Joseph Ma- 
thews, 733-734 

Wah-pa-ka, Kickapoo chief, 696, 697 

Waldron, Col. Z. T., 1001, 1130 

Walker, F. A., Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 698, 1053, 1054; James, stu- 
dent, Charity Hall, 923; Robert 
Sparks, 938 n; Tandy, Choctaw, 762, 
807, 1097 

Walker (Tandy) Stage Stand, 810, 822 

Wall, T. B., Choctaw Indian, 1031, 
1032; Mr., Choctaw Commissioner, 
1093, 1095 

Walls, Okla., 818 

Walton, J. N., 912 n, 926 n 

Wapanucka, Okla. 1112 

Ward, Nancy, Cherokee woman, 939, 


1057; William Hayes, 1040 n 
War Chief papers, 1120 


Warfare, among the Indians, 675, 676, 
691; Cheyenne Indian, 970-972 
Warren, Mrs. Kib, state regent, 
A. R., 636 

Washington, D. C., 701, 735, 771, 781, 
790, 834, 857, 895, 898, 904-906, 920, 
950, 954, 960, 970, 983, 988, 1026, 
1027, 1045, 1053, 1098 n, 1101, 1103, 
1111, 1128; George, 635; George, 
student, Charity Hall, 923; County, 
Ark., 744, 1021, 1022, 1105 

War of 1812, 1039, 1129 

Washita (Indians), Campaign, Reminis- 
cences of the, 985 n 

Washita, Cattle Company, 855; Coun- 
ty, Okla., 747, 994; Mail Station, 854, 
855; River, 693, 766, 773, 783, 785, 
851, 863, 883, 989, 990, 992, 993, 
1040, 1044, 1045 n, 1047, 1050, 1051, 
1053, 1112, 41114; Little, 1052; 
Lower, 803 

Wea (Indians), 691 n, 1078-1081 

Weatherford, Okla., 661, 663, 664; Tex., 
747 

Webber, Walter, Cherokee chief, 1065 n 

Webbers Falls, Okla., 838-846, 843, 
844, 1022 

Webster, Mollie, (Mrs. Lewis Austin), 
1025 

Weeks, Rev. B. D., 755 

Wells, Okla., 1017 

Wells’ Station, 818-820 

Wesley, Okla., 819, 820 

West, Anson, 1020 n; Bill, 842; Dick, 
842; Frank, 842; John, 842; Polk, 
842 

Westbrook, 786, 
942 

Western Oklahoma Railroad Company, 
664 

West Point, graduation of A. P. Chou- 
teau from, 959; graduation of Capt. 
Bonneville from, 962; appointments 
to, 790 

Westville, Okla., 1002 

Wetumpka National School, 1015 

Wewoka. Okla., 642 657, 1018 

Wheelock Academy, Choctaw Nation, 
1025, 1026; Rev. Eleazer, 912; Lieut. 
T. B., 1000; Mission, 997 

Whistler, Col., 955; John, house of, 870 

Whitaker, Joe M., 894 

White, Rev. George, 930 n; Mrs. J. G., 
889; Miss Willie S., 932 n, 935 n, 
940 n 

Whitefield, Okla., 1132 

White Hair, Osage chief, 948, 950-952 

“Whitehorse” trading post, 1007 


D. 


Harriette Johnson, 


White settlers, 908, 909, 948, 953, 970, 
994, 1040, 1076, 1086, 1089, 1090, 
1095, 1103-1105, 1107; in Cherokee 
Strip, 642, in Choctaw Nation, 1029; 
on Indian reservations, 833; of Kan- 
sas, 958, 972; on Kickapoo reserva- 
tion, 835; in Oklahoma, 645, 658, 
661, 676, 740; on Osage Territory, 
1088 

White Shield, Cheyenne Indian, 717, 
863, 866-868 

Whiteside, Stansell, 889 

White & Black River Railway, 664 

Wichita (Indians), 709, 857, 1044-1055; 
agreement with, 1053-1055; Agency, 
633, 850, 1047, 1049; reservation, 705, 
1044-1055; village, 803 n 

Wichita, Kan., 850, 871, 1050; Moun- 
tains, 883, 1001, 1045, 1047, 1048, 
1050, 1051 


Wichita-Caddo Reservation, opening of, 


645 

Wichita Falls, Tex., 853 

Wickmiller, Dr. C. P., 1001 

Wilburton, Okla., 798, 807, 809, 816, 
910 

Wild game, 777, 779, 857, 962, 969, 970, 
975-977, 1007, 1045; in Choctaw Na- 
tion, 910, 1036; in Mexico, 761; in 
Oklahoma, 645, 646, 651 

Wilkin, John, 816 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, 790; Capt. M. 
Cres 

Williams, Judge B. F., Sr., 741; Mrs. 
John R., 736; Q. D., Boundary Com- 
missioner for Arkansas, 1097, 1098; 
Judge R. L., 626, 627, 735-738, 740, 
743, 745, 869, 870, 996, 1004, 1121, 
inked “ibis Thies InGa IMIR. WE (en. 
698-705; W. G., 854, 855 

Willis, Perry, Choctaw Indian, 1031 

Wilson, Dr, A. W., 1022 n; Alfred N., 
833; Mrs. Ashley, 889 
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Wimberly, John A., 1126-1128 

Winding Stair Mountain, 798, 910 

Wint, Gen., Theo., 968, 969 

Wisconsin, "691 n, 1080; Historical So- 
ciety, 912 n, 926 n 

Wisdom, D. M., 1130 

Wister, Oka., 649, 653 

Wolf Robe, Cheyenne -Indian, 846-848, 
859, 981, 982 

Wolf Warrior, Creek Indian, 1015 

Wood, Henry, General Superintendent, 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, 
656, 657; Henry G., Cherokee Indian, 
E122 


Woodard, Levi, Quaker, 826-829 
Woodmen of the World Lodge, 747 
Woods, Sophia, 1026 

Woodward, Okla., 1120 


Worcester, Rev. Samuel A., mission- 
ary, 927 n, 996, 1107 

World War, 743, 1001 

Wright, Rev. Alfred, missionary to 
Choctaws, 997, 1124; Rev. len, 
1025, 1026; J. B., 800 n; Muriel H., 
753, 754, 798, 800 n, 804 n, 1086 n, 
1089 n, 1091 n, 1106, 1115, 1116 

Wyandotte (Indians), 779, 1073, 1077, 
1078, 1081, 1110; reservation, 644 

Wyandotte (Indian) language, hymns 
in, 1002 

Wyatt, Zip, 1119 


x 


Yeager, Dick, 1119 

Yell County, Ark., 663 

Yellow Bear, Arapaho chief, 856 
Young Wolf, Cherokee Indian, 1021 
Young, Mrs. Hester Rude, 889 
Yukon, Okla., 649 


Z 


Zarazota, Mexico, 703 
Zufall, Otto, Creek Indian, 1022 


